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NOVISSIMA  VERBA.— I. 

I  T.4KE  up  again  my  pen  to  record  the  occasional  Thoughts  which 
strike  a  very  old  observer  of  current  events  in  the  world  of 
change  and  storm  in  which  we  live.  When  I  noted  them  in  the 
last  year  of  the  great  war  {Obiter  Scripta,  Chapman  and  Hall, 
1919)  the  dominant  fact  was  that  “a  w'ar  of  Classes  was  about 
to  supersede  the  war  of  Nations.”  The  Russian  Revolution  had 
sent  a  thrill  of  exjiectation  through  the  democracy  of  the  human 
race.  There  was  coming  on,  I  said,  ‘‘a  new  Social  Order  as  deep 
and  as  wide  as  any  in  the  history  of  civilisation.”  Nearly  two 
ft  years  have  passed.  And  all  these  things  seem  to  have  increased 
tenfold.  Russian  revolution  has  been  followed  by  that  of  Ger¬ 
many  and  of  Austria.  Kingdoms,  Constitutions,  Churches, 
peoples  are  in  chaos.  Above  all,  the  relations  of  the  great  and 
the  small  nations,  of  Capital  and  of  Labour,  of  trade  and  taxa¬ 
tion,  of  the  State  and  the  citizen,  seem  about  to  convulse 
civilisation. 

I  never  joined  the  early  enthusiasm  for  a  League  of  Nations. 
It  seemed  to  me  to  be  premature — impossible  in  the  actual  moral 
conditions  of  nations.  In  May,  1918,  I  WTote  thus  :  “A  general 
and  peaceful  League  of  Nations  will  never  be  formed  until  the 
conversion  of  mankind  to  a  purer  moral  and  religious  form  of 
life.”  It  was  the  dream  of  an  eloquent  professor  who  roused 
grand  hopes  in  the  people — into  which  practical  statesmen  were 
drawn  and  almost  forced  to  take  part.  In  the  golden  age  of 
Democracy  the  cool  sense  of  political  wisdom  is  swept  away. 
Could  nations  work  in  harmony  whilst  old  hatreds,  ambitions, 
fears,  jealousies,  and  greeds  remained  untamed?  So  far  from 
curing  them,  the  war  had  vastly  stimulated  them.  When,  after 
an  orgy  of  glorification,  amiabilities,  and  rhetoric,  the  Nations 
at  last  met  in  conference  in  Paris,  the  old  passions  and  desires 
were  bent  on  mastery. 
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The  world  was  kept  in  the  dark  whilst  for  six  months  the  so- 
called  deliberations  went  on.  They  were  really  disputes,  changes 
compromises,  rather  than  deliberations.  The  grandiose  Covenant 
of  the  President  with  his  Fourteen  Points  was  an  academic  pro¬ 
gramme  with  no  statesmanship  of  concrete  knowledge  and  fore¬ 
sight  behind  it.  As  applied  to  the  real  facts  of  the  world,  it 
needed  incessant  modification,  reservations,  exceptions,  wherein 
the  splendid  enthusiasm  of  Mr.  Wilson  was  continually  baffied 
by  diplomatists,  who  seemed  to  be  using  a  tongue  that  he  hardly 
understood.  The  statesmen  and  the  soldiers  of  France  insisted 
on  strategic  guarantees ;  Britain  was  bound  to  claim  separate 
membership  for  her  Dominions,  and  had  to  keep  Ireland,  Egypt, 
Syria,  and  India  out  of  the  self-determination  formula;  Italy  was 
keen  for  the  old  Hun  doctrine  of  grab ;  Japan  was  out  for  Pacific 
islands  and  a  good  slice  of  China.  In  the  midst  of  these  very 
human  Powers  the  President  stood  for  international  Brotherhood. 
He  had  a  hard  time  of  it ! 


******  It 

Clearly  the  only  real  statesman  there  was  our  Prime  Minister. 

His  energy,  rapid  intelligence,  versatility,  sense  of  realities, 
patience,  self-command,  and  debating  power  over  and  over  again 
saved  the  situation  and  dominated  the  Conference.  He  made  the 
President  see  the  hard  facts  that  stood  before  his  visions.  He 
made  the  “  Tiger  ”  feel  that  soldiers  must  not  override  political 
necessities.  He  withstood  Italian  bandits  and  Polish,  Eoumanian, 
and  Hungarian  ambition.  His  obvious  ignorance  of  the  old 
Balance  of  Powder,  and  his  fortunate  innocence  of  diplomatic  vice 
made  him  the  proper  moderator  of  a  new  Europe  and  the  child-  ij 

hood  of  young  nations.  These  gifts  made  him  as  completely  | 

master  of  the  Conference  as  Bismarck  ever  was  at  Berlin.  It  | 

is  a  misfortune  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  impulsive,  almost  too  | 

much  the  opix)rtunist,  the  too-willing  servant  of  the  democracy 
he  loves  and  from  which  he  rose.  Withal,  he  is  the  new  leader 
of  a  new  time. 

****** 

Mr.  Wilson  made  fatal  mistakes  which  stamp  him  as  a  pre¬ 
tentious  amateur  in  State-craft.  He  came  over  with  nothing 
but  a  vague  Utopia,  of  which  he  had  not  worked  out  either  the 
details  or  the  obstacles.  Next,  he  refused  to  accept  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  experienced  men  opposed  to  him  in  party,  and  even 
of  influential  men  of  his  own  party.  He  affected  to  act  as  an 
autocrat ;  and  Europe  was  long  ready  to  accept  him  as  Dictator. 

He  absented  himself  from  his  proper  duties  and  his  own  people, 
so  that  for  months  he  saw  his  authority  to  speak  for  America 
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passing  away  into  bitter  opposition  and  distrust.  He  dragged  the 
unwieldy  Covenant  into  the  Treaty,  wasting  months  when  the 
enemy  were  regaining  their  cohesion,  and  almost  risked  thereby 
a  renewal  of  the  war.  Finally,  in  the  Conference,  his  ignorance 
of  the  European  imbroglio  and  his  constant  change  of  plan 
reduced  the  action  of  the  Powers  to  apathy,  inconsistencies,  pro¬ 
crastination,  and  discredit. 

****** 

I  am  not  judging  Woodrow  Wilson  as  an  American  statesman. 
He  is  clearly  one  of  the  noblest  enthusiasts  in  the  public  Leaders 
of  the  world.  His  view  of  the  dominant  authority  of  a  President 
of  the  Eepublic  is  entirely  right ;  and  his  proud  insistence  on 
unity  of  control  is  a  true  gospel  in  these  days  of  anarchic  incon¬ 
stancy  and  servility  to  every  gust  of  opinion.  As  an  American 
President  he  is  a  worthy  successor  of  Washington,  and  for  the 
simpler  and  localised  problems  of  the  Eepublic  he  was  almost  an 
ideal  Chief  Executive.  But  W'hen  he  came  to  recast  European 
civilisation,  he  w'ars  the  Professor,  the  essayist,  the  idealist  he  ever 
was;  and  he  undertook  a  task  for  which  he  had  no  experience, 
and  in  which  he  was  at  fault.  He  is  a  great  orator,  but  no 
debater  :  a  great  moralist,  })reacher,  inspirer — but,  like  Demos¬ 
thenes,  Cicero,  or  Burke,  he  failed  when  he  brought  his  idealism 
to  compose  the  world  after  an  awful  w'ar  and  a  yet  more  sinister 
revolution.  Idealists  ruin  things  when  they  meddle  with  Euro¬ 
pean  convulsions,  as  the  Tsar  Alexander,  Joseph  II.,  and  many 
more  have  found.  Wilson  has  gone  far  to  ruin  Europe. 
****** 

At  the  moment  of  the  Armistice  the  victorious  Powers  were 
paramount  masters,  and  the  Eepublic  and  its  President  were 
acknowledged  as  their  Head.  They  could  have  made — they  ought 
to  have  made — a  conclusive  Peace  wdth  the  enemy  in  November, 
or  at  latest  in  December.  Instead  of  that,  they  w’asted  two 
months  in  parades,  banquets,  oratory,  and  progresses  in  which 
Wilson  figured  as  the  Grand  Pacificator.  In  coming  to  Europe 
he  was  bound  to  show  that  he  had  united  all  parties  at  home, 
as  did  Lloyd  George,  and  that  he  fully  represented  the  Eepublic. 
We  took  his  w-ord  for  it — till  the  crash  came,  like  an  aeroplane 
when  the  pilot  has  lost  control.  The  tragedy  was  the  result  of 
over-weening  arrogance  and  practical  impotence  in  great  states¬ 
manship. 

****** 

In  the  end  of  1918  the  one  thing  urgent  was  Peace.  Instead 
of  making  peace,  Wilson  led  the  nations  and  their  rulers  to  discuss 
his  vague  scheme  of  a  Pacific  League,  as  if  the  Conference  were 
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an  International  Congress  of  Jurists.  He  went  about  trying  to 
indoctrinate  the  public  of  Europe  with  the  Idealism  of  Peace 
much  as  in  America  he  sought  to  indoctrinate  the  citizens  with 
the  Idealism,  first  of  Neutrality  and  then  of  War  to  save  Demo¬ 
cracy.  If  there  is  one  lesson  in  strategy  the  war  has  taught,  it 
is  the  necessity  of  suddenness,  of  rapidity,  of  unity,  of  secrecy — 
the  supreme  pow’er  of  Napoleon,  Frederick  the  Great,  Cromwell, 
and  Foch.  But,  as  dominated  by  Wilson,  the  lessons  of  peace 
learned  by  the  Conferences  w^ere — dilatory  discussion,  change  of 
plan,  impracticable  promises,  postponed  decisions.  Europe, 
America,  the  world  would  have  hailed  a  definite  peace  made  in 
1918.  Wilson  forced  on  us  a  truly  idealist  Covenant,  which 
cannot  get  to  work  until  late  in  1920 — if  it  can  ever  work  then. 
The  Paris  Conference  dragged  on  like  that  of  Vienna — until 
Napoleon  left  Elba.  The  opponents  in  the  Senate  have  a  very 
strong  case  against  the  Covenant  :  a  practical  Peace  they  would 
have  willingly  accepted.  Its  danger  to  us  all  is  evident — new 
W’ars,  unrest,  impossible  tasks,  and  disappointment — if  not  despair 
— lurk  in  every  class.  If,  by  the  double  tragedy  of  Wilson’s 
ignorance,  obstinacy,  presumption,  and  his  physical  collapse,  the 
League  of  Nations  is  not  yet  dead,  it  is  ^xjstponed  at  least  for 
months — whilst  chaos  is  at  hand,  and  the  vast  burden  of  the 

League  of  Nations  is  thrown  on  England  and  France. 

****** 

The  war,  and  many  documents,  books  and  revelations  of  our 
time,  have  deeply  changed  the  estimate  of  Frederick  the  Great 
which  Carlyle  in  the  ’sixties  sought  to  establish.  The  King,  as 
we  see  now,  gave  a  great  development,  to,  though  he  was  not 
at  all  the  author  of,  Prussian  militarism  that  has  brought  Euro¬ 
pean  civilisation  .so  near  to  ruin.  But,  though  Frederick  enlarged 
the  system  he  inherited,  he  is  not  responsible  for  the  monstrous 
orgy  of  public  crimes  which  his  succes.sors  brought  upon  the  world. 
One  of  the  latest  studies  of  the  Prussian  King  is  the  Life  by 
Norwood  Young  (Constable  and  Co.,  8vo.,  1919).  This  book, 
with  all  its  industry  and  vigorous  reasoning,  is  rather  an  indict¬ 
ment  than  an  impartial  history.  Frederick  w'as  neither  a  blun¬ 
derer,  a  poltroon,  nor  a  monster — but  a  consummate  master  of  the 
evil  craft  in  which  he  and  his  contemporaries  were  steeped. 
Mr.  Young  made  the  same  error  as  Carlyle — for  his  Life  of 
Frederick  deals  solely  with  his  wars.  The  three  wars  occupied 
only  ten  of  the  forty-six  years  of  his  reign.  Of  the  thirty-six 
years  of  peace  in  which  he  reorganised  Prussia  and  raised  it  to 
be  the  best-governed  State  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Carlyle 

told  us  not  much.  Mr.  Young  tells  us  almost  nothing. 

****** 
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The  estimates  of  George  Eliot  called  out  by  her  centenary 
support,  I  think,  what  I  have  said  in  more  than  one  review  of 
her  work  that  her  reputation  will  surely,  but  slowly,  revive  from 
the  depreciation  into  which  younger  generations,  a  new  atmo¬ 
sphere,  and  a  more  hustling  life  has  cast  it  down  of  late.  Again, 
sound  criticism  agrees  with  me  in  holding  that  her  supreme  gifts 
are  in  her  earlier,  lesser,  and  rural  romances,  not  in  the  greater 
stories  of  her  famous  age.  Though  Romola  is  artificial.  Middle- 
march  overcrowded  with  banalities,  and  Daniel  Deronda  un¬ 
pleasant,  her  work  as  a  whole  will  appeal  to  a  cultured  and  serious 
audience  as  having  a  peculiar  and  noble  form  of  romance.  As 
do  Milton  and  Wordsworth,  she  will  retain  her  own  body  of 
readers,  more  select  than  numerous.  And  this  will  be  a  per¬ 
manent  light  in  English  literature. 

I  am  deeply  interested  in  the  Outspoken  Essays  of  the  Dean 
of  St.  Paul’s  (Longmans,  1919).  The  new  study  of  Our  Present 
Discontents  is  indeed  an  independent  survey  of  our  chaotic  con¬ 
dition  by  one  who  is  at  once  a  religious  reformer  and  a  social 
philosopher.  It  is  not  for  this  Review — much  less  for  me — to 
analyse  the  essays  on  St.  Paul,  the  Churches  of  Rome  and  of 
England,  Cardinal  Newman,  Dr.  Gore,  and  personal  survival. 
But  the  Dean’s  unsparing  review  of  cmrent  Democracy, 
Patriotism,  Birth-rate,  the  Future  of  our  Race,  must  command 
attention  and  rebuke  the  popular  optimism  of  politicians  and 
journalists  who  live  by  pleasing  constituents  and  readers.  The 
motto  of  this  book,  from  Euripides,  is — <rK\rjp*  dXrjdrj.  Much  of 
it  is,  indeed,  “a  hard  saying.”  In  such  times  as  ours,  w'hat  we 

want  are  true  things,  however  hard.  It  is  the  only  chance  of  life. 
*♦*»»* 

It  is  a  hopeful  sign  to  find  a  popular  Prelate  of  our  ancient 
Church  attacking  with  resolute  vigour  and  in  a  scientific  spirit 
such  complex  social  problems  as  Population,  the  statistics  of  birth 
and  maternity,  the  future  of  our  Race,  Emigration,  the  Empire, 
Patriotism  and  international  Brotherhood.  What  popular  catch¬ 
words,  what  favourite  nostrums,  and  mendacious  fallacies  are 
cut  to  the  bone  by  the  Dean’s  masterly  use  of  the  logical  knife ! 
Withal,  he  speaks  as  a  priest  should,  his  scientific  knowledge 
infused  wdth  religion  as  well  as  with  morality.  There  is  nothing 
in  it  of  the  vagueness  of  the  popular  sermon,  of  the  sentimentalism 
of  the  philanthropist.  It  is  the  voice  of  a  thinker  on  society  who 
is  entirely  “outspoken,”  who  is  not  afraid  to  tell  truths  to  which 
the  ignorant  masses  are  blind,  and  which  the  experienced  are  apt 
to  conceal  or  disguise. 
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THb  most  terrible  of  his  forecasts  is  the  picture  he  draws  of 
the  future  of  the  English  race.  “We  are  witnessing  the  decline 
of'  the  industrial  revolution  of  160  years  ago.  The  cancer  of 
Industrialism  has  begun  to  mortify,  and  the  end  is  in  sight" 
(p.  101).  In  some  200  years,  he  says,  the  vicious  Industrialism 
in  which  w’e  live  will  have  worked  out  its  own  exhaustion.  The 
reckless  waste  of  our  coal,  the  concentrating  life  in  unwholesome 
cities,  and  the  ambition  of  organised  Labour  to  get  more  in 
material  value  than  it  chooses  to  produce — wdll  force  our  impos¬ 
sible  population  to  be  reduced  and  take  to  country  life  to  grow 
food.  It  is  a  dismal  forecast — depending  on  the  condition — if 
statesmen,  w’orkmen,  and  capitalists  all  continue  to  hold  by  their 
present  habits  and  ideas.  For  my  part,  I  think  200  years  rather 
too  liberal  a  limit  of  time. 

*»««*« 

The  recent  revolution  in  our  Parliamentary  system  has  delivered 
over  Britain  and  the  Empire  to  millions  of  men  and  women  who 
are  utterly  ignorant  both  of  economic  certainties  and  of  inter¬ 
national  relations.  These  millions  are  really  tame,  well-meaning, 
potential  Bolshevists — if  the  essence  of  Bolshevism  is  the  purpose 
to  give  the  manual  labourers  the  sole  control  of  all  labour  and  the 
entire  enjoyment  of  the  product  of  their  w'ork.  To  this  Marxian 
result  politicians,  philanthropists,  and  social  reformers  combine 
to  lead  by  a  series  of  graduated  and  disguised  surrenders.  They 
promise,  compromise,  and  capitulate.  It  is  the  “bedside  manner” 
of  our  Ministers. 

I  would  not  say  that  mortification  has  begun,  and  I  look  for  a 
recovery  of  health  within  two  generations  rather  than  200  years. 
But  in  my  darker  hours  I  can  see  a  vision  of  our  glorious  England 
reduced,  after  passing  through  long  and  cruel  sufferings,  to  be 
forced  to  grow  its  own  food,  to  live  again  in  pure  air  and  in  touch 
with  Nature,  and  without  the  rage  for  artificial  enjoyments.  Our 
beautiful,  but  very  moderate,  island  would  be  more  like  Ireland, 
or  even  like  Holland  after  its  decline  at  the  end  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century.  Many  States  of  our  P^nglish  race  will  be  pros¬ 
perous  and  growing  in  many  parts  of  the  globe.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  half  our  present  population  will  enjoy  a  stationary  condi¬ 
tion  of  health,  contentment,  and  peace.  The  fate  of  the  other 
half — is  silence. 

The  Dean,  as  I  have  said,  is  quite  as  much  a  reformer  in 
religious  as  in  social  organisation.  Indeed,  the  larger  part  of  his 
book  is  devoted  to  movements  in  Churches,  Roman  and  Anglican, 
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and  to  tlie  spiritual  problems  of  mysticism  and  immortality. 
With  these,  in  this  place,  I  have  no  business  to  deal.  But,  as  a 
Churchman,  Dean  Inge  is  quite  as  outspoken  as  he  is  on 
Socialism.  “A  profound  reconstruction  is  demanded,”  he  says. 
"The  new  type  of  Christianity  will  be  more  Christian  than  the 
old,  because  it  will  be  more  moral  ”  (p.  135,  essay  on  Bishop  Gore 
•and  the  Church  of  England).  We  all  want  to  see  in  detail  the 
Dean’s  new  type  of  Christianity. 

I  have  enjoyed  the  essay  on  the  Greek  Anthology  in  Sir  Edward 
Cook’s  new  (and,  alas!  his  last)  book.  More  Literary  Recreations 
(Macmillan,  1910) — a  very  pleasant  book  of  literary  criticism, 
which  challenges  thought  even  if  we  do  not  accept  all  its  verdicts. 
His  account  of  these  exquisite  short  poems,  and  of  the  incessant 
attempts  to  translate  them,  occupies  more  than  a  third  of  the 
book.  These  pages,  with  about  100  pages  on  Classical  quotations 
and  Pliny’s  Letters,  make  delightful  reading.  Would  that  our 
young  poets  of  to-day  would  study  these  epigrams  and  mottoes — 
their  clarity,  simplicity,  restraint,  pathos.  Not  a  word  is  wasted 
in  needless  epithets,  not  a  line  but  has  a  plain  thought,  startling 
in  its  brevity,  and  yet  haunting  the  memory  by  its  grace.  The 
history  of  this  wonderful  collection  is  a  key  to  the  Greek  genius 
—by  the  long  ages  over  which  it  lived,  and  grew,  the  various  lands 
and  the  diverse  types  of  culture  in  which  it  flourished. 

*  1ft  *  *  *  m 

The  non-scientific  public  is  quite  right  in  taking  a  lively  interest 
in  Professor  Einstein’s  new  theory  of  Space,  but  quite  wrong 
if  they  ask  to  have  the  theory  made  plain  to  them.  In  detail, 
it  can  only  be  made  intelligible  to  those  who  are  versed  in  the 
higher  mathematics,  and  indeed  the  very  recent  learning  inter 
apices  of  the  highest  mathematics.  They  who  carefully  study  all 
that  has  been  published  by  Professor  Eddington,  Sir  Oliver 
Lodge,  Dr.  Crommelin,  Professor  Wilson  Carr,  and  others  in 
the  Times,  may  see  three  things  :  (1)  that  a  profound  shock  has 
been  given  to  current  ideas  about  Space,  Time,  and  all  absolute 
theories  about  the  Universe ;  (2)  that  for  practical  purposes  our 
ordinary  geometry  and  astronomy  need  hardly  any  correction ; 
(3)  that  they  who  desire  to  follow  out  Professor  Einstein’s  vast, 
subtle,  and  intricate  calculations  must  steep  themselves  in  the 
very  recent  geometry  of  four  dimensions  and  the  like  mysterious 
novelties. 

****** 

For  myself,  making  no  pretension  to  such  learning,  I  am 
interested  only  in  the  signal  reaction  of  the  new  theory  on  the 
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general  philosophy  of  the  Relative.  All  the  more  so,  because  in 
this  Review,  exactly  fifty  years  ago,  I  wrote  an  essay  to  show 
that  all  absolute  ideas  about  Space,  Time,  the  Universe,  or  the 
geometric  and  physical  conditions  of  the  world  outside  the  range  of 
our  immediate  observations  are  futile.  “We  have  not,  and  cannot 
have,  any  proof  that  our  laws  of  nature  and  of  things  exist  out¬ 
side  of  the  human  mind  in  the  mode  in  which  we  conceive  them.” 
“Does  the  Infinite  Universe  through  Space  conform  to  the  inodes 
of  mind  of  the  human  mites  which  inhabit  this  planetary  speck?” 
The  objective  order  of  the  Universe,  I  wrote,  may  be  utterly 
diTierent  from  our  conceptions  of  it :  even  Space,  'j'ime,  .dither, 
Gravitation  are  only  our  human  ideas,  the  best  explanation  of  our 
observations  we  have  yet  given.  It  is  possible  they  are  only  our 
dreams.  For  myself,  the  Einstein  “revolution  in  science”  has 
given  me  no  shock.  It  only  falls  in  with  the  philosophy  of  Rela¬ 
tivity  which  I  have  preached  all  my  life. 


Frederic  Harrison. 


LENIN:  AN  INTEEPRETATION. 

Ol’T  of  the  confusion  which  at  present  covers  all  our  knowledge 
of  the  Russian  problem  one  fact  stands  clear.  From  a  purely 
military  point  of  view  the  star  of  the  Red  Armies  seems  to  be 
in  the  ascendant.  For  the  moment,  at  any  rate,  General  Jude- 
nitch  has  disappeared  as  a  factor  of  any  importance  in  the  situa¬ 
tion.  Kolchak  is  in  full  retreat,  and,  like  every  defeated  force  in 
the  Russian  civil  war,  is  sorely  beset  not  only  by  the  difficulties 
of  his  military  failure,  but  also  by  grave  political  dangers  in  his 
own  rear.  Denikin  is  admittedly  in  a  stronger  position,  but  even 
on  this  section  of  their  front  the  Reds  are  at  least  holding  their 
own.  However  unpalatable  such  an  admission  may  be,  few 
sensible  people  will  deny  that,  as  far  as  their  military  power  is 
concerned,  the  Bolsheviks,  both  as  regards  Russia  itself  and  as 
regards  the  outside  world,  are  in  a  far  stronger  position  than  at 
any  previous  moment  in  their  turbulent  career.  It  will  be  main¬ 
tained,  however,  that  in  a  civil  war  like  that  which  is  now 
ravaging  Russia  the  actual  military  situation — that  is,  the  actual 
gains  of  territory  and  extensions  of  front — are  insignificant  com¬ 
pared  with  the  political  situation  which  exists  in  the  districts 
controlled  by  the  respective  combatants.  This  is  an  axiom  which 
will  be  readily  admitted.  Even  here,  however,  unless  radical 
changes  are  to  be  made  in  the  internal  administration  of  the 
Denikin  Government,  it  will  hardly  be  denied  that  the  ix)litical 
machine  of  the  Bolsheviks,  however  hateful  it  may  be  to  our 
conceptions  of  government,  is  at  least  as  effective  as  that  of  any 
of  their  adversaries. 

Here  is  a  state  of  affairs  which,  if  its  correctness  be  admitted 
(and  the  recent  statements  of  the  Prime  Minister  bear  eloquent 
testimony  to  that  correctness),  must  inevitably  cause  serious  mis¬ 
givings  in  the  minds  of  the  Entente  statesmen,  and  may  even 
lead  to  a  radical  change  in  the  ineffective  and  sometimes  double- 
faced  ix)licy  which  the  Entente  has  pursued  tow’ards  Russia 
during  the  course  of  the  past  twelve  months.  What  direction 
that  change  of  policy  may  take  must  be  left  to  the  prophets.  At 
this  late  stage  of  the  day,  wffien  the  world  is  weary  of  war  and 
of  the  making  of  wars,  an  effective  intervention  in  Russian  affairs, 
quite  apart  from  the  question  of  its  desirability,  seems  hardly 
feasible.  Still  more  impossible  is  it  to  attribute  any  serious 
significance  to  the  strangely  mis-timed  and  unhappy  reference  of 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  to  Disraeli  and  the  policy  of  a  w’eakened  Russia. 

VOL.  evil.  N.S.  B* 
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If  such  be  indeed  the  policy  of  the  British  Government — and, 
unfortunately,  this  conviction  is  gaining  ground  amongst  Eussians 
of  all  parties — the  present  economic  situation  of  the  whole  of 
Central  Europe  and  the  danger  of  a  general  European  catastrophe 
of  overwhelming  magnitude  make  it  dillicult  to  conceive  any 
policy  more  wicked  and  more  fruitful  of  disaster  than  that  of 
wilfully  prolonging  anarchy  in  Eussia.  Few  English  people,  how¬ 
ever,  will  have  any  illusions  regarding  the  purely  opportunist 
nature  of  the  Prime  Minister’s  statement. 

Are  we  then  to  be  driven,  “as  a  logical  result  of  the  sequence 
of  our  mistakes  in  Eussia,”  into  a  policy  of  negotiation  with  the 
Bolsheviks?  Prinkipo,  at  any  rate,  is  once  more  in  the  air.  In 
view  of  the  ignorance  which  still  prevails  in  British  circles  regard¬ 
ing  the  real  nature  of  Bolshevism  as  a  political  force,  the  moment 
is  therefore  singularly  opportune  for  a  review  of  the  character 
and  philosophy  of  the  man  who  may  fittingly  be  described  not 
only  as  the  creator  of  Bolshevism  in  Eussia,  but  also  as  the 
virtual  inspirer  and  fountain-head  of  a  movement  which  has  i)ene- 
trated  into  every  civilised  country  in  the  world. 

Vladimir  llyitch  UlianofT,  or,  as  he  is  generally  known,  Lenin, 
was  bom  at  Simbirsk  on  the  Volga  on  April  10th,  1870.  His 
father  was  a  State  Councillor,  and  Lenin  himself  was  therefore 
a  “hereditary  nobleman.”  Brought  up  in  the  Orthodox  faith, 
the  young  Lenin  was  educated  at  the  Simbirsk  Gymnasium,  and 
at  the  age  of  seventeen  entered  the  Kazan  University.  In  1887 
his  father  died,  and  his  mother,  who  had  a  small  estate  in  the 
Kazan  Government,  received  a  State  pension.  In  the  same  year 
Lenin  himself  was  expelled  from  the  University  of  Kazan  and 
forbidden  to  reside  within  the  town  on  account  of  his  participation 
in  a  political  demonstration  organised  by  the  University  students. 
In  the  same  year,  too,  his  brotlier  Alexander  was  executed  as 
one  of  the  conspirators  in  a  terroristic  plot  against  the  life  of 
the  reigning  Emperor.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  addition 
to  this  brother,  another  brother,  Dmitri,  was  placed  under  police 
supervision  at  Podolsk  in  the  Government  of  Moscow.  In  fact, 
the  whole  family,  in  spite  of  the  father’s  official  position,  seems 
to  have  been  deeply  imbued  with  violent  revolutionary  sentiments. 
Lenin’s  sister  Maria  was  a  member  of  the  Eussian  Social-Demo¬ 
cratic  Party,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  came  into  collision 
with  the  Eussian  police  on  account  of  her  political  beliefs. 
Another  sister,  Anna,  was  wedded  to  a  political  suspect,  while 
Lenin  himself  married  Nadejda  Konstantinovna  Krupskaia,  a 
political  exile. 

In  1891  Lenin  entered  the  Petrograd  University,  qualified  in 
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I  law,  and,  although  he  never  practised,  became  an  “assistant 
barrister.”  It  was  at  this  stage  of  his  career  that  he  first  began 
j  writing  Socialist  articles  for  the  subterranean  Press.  In  1895 
I  he  made  the  first  of  his  many  journeys  abroad,  where  he  came 
into  contact  with  George  Valentinovitch  Plechanoff,  the  “father 
of  Kussian  Social-Democracy  ”  and,  like  Lenin  himself,  a  pure 
Kussian  of  noble  birth.  In  1896  Lenin  returned  to  Eussia  and 
was  again  arrested  by  the  secret  police  on  account  of  his  Socialistic 
j  activities  amongst  the  Petrograd  workmen.  On  this  occasion  he 
’  was  exiled  for  three  years  to  Siberia  and  completed  his  sentence 
i  in  the  cold  confines  of  the  Yenisei  Government.  On  the  expiry 
of  his  time  he  was  forbidden  to  live  in  either  of  the  Kussian 
;  capitals,  in  any  university  town,  or  in  any  industrial  district.  He 
therefore  went  abroad  again.  From  this  date  until  his  return 
to  Russia  through  Germany  in  the  notorious  “  sealed  wagon  ”  in 
the  winter  of  1917  his  whole  life  was  passed  in  plotting  against 
i  Tsarism  abroad  and  in  secret  visits  to  Eussia  to  collect  money  and 
to  examine  on  the  spot  the  revolutionary  situation  inside  Eussia 
j  itself.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  Lenin  was  already 
•  one  of  the  leading  figures  in  the  Kussian  Social-Democratic  Party, 
i  and  by  the  summer  of  1903  he  had  so  far  established  his  position 
f  as  to  be  able  to  challenge  his  former  teachers  on  questions  of 
;  policy  and  organisation,  and  to  create  a  party  of  his  own  which 
j  after  the  formal  split  in  the  Kussian  Social-Democratic  Party 
was  to  be  known  in  the  future  as  the  Bolsheviki.  The  years  from 
j  1903  until  1914  were  spent  abroad,  and  included  visits  to  most 
j  of  the  European  capitals,  including  London,  with  at  least  one 
'  visit  to  his  native  country.  They  were  years  of  considerable 
‘  activity.  In  addition  to  his  own  studies  and  to  his  controversies 
1  with  the  Mensheviks,  he  devoted  a  large  portion  of  his  energy 
I  to  the  dissemination  of  illegal  literature  in  Eussia,  to  lecturing 
j  to  his  disciples  on  Socialism,  and  to  the  training  of  agents  and 
;  agitators  for  dispatch  to  Eussia.  During  those  years  his  most 

[faithful  adherents  were  Zinovieff,  Kameneff,  Lunacharsky,  Stalin, 
and  the  agent-provocateur  Malinovsky,  who  seems  to  have  duped 
;  Lenin  most  successfully.  At  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
;  Lenin,  together  wdth  Zinovieff,  W'as  living  in  Galicia,  a  favourite 
I  resort  on  account  of  its  proximity  to  the  Eussian  frontier.  With 
j  some  difficulty  he  succeeded  in  making  his  way  to  Switzerland, 

I  where  he  began  again  with  renewed  energy  that  work  of  revolu- 
j  tionary  propaganda  which  was  later  to  reap  its  full  harvest  in  the 
I  Bolshevik  revolution  of  October,  1917. 

i  In  Lenin’s  personal  appearance  there  is  nothing  to  suggest 
I  even  faintly  a  resemblance  to  the  superman.  In  the  records  of 
I  the  old  Tsarist  secret  police  he  is  described  as  follows  :  “  Short 
i  ■  B*  2 
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of  stature,  thick-set,  with  short  neck  and  round,  red  face;  his 
moustache  and  beard  he  has  shaved ;  nose  slightly  turned  up, 
piercing  eyes,  bald  with  high  forehead ;  nearly  always  carries  on 
his  arm  a  waterproof  cape ;  constantly  changes  his  head-gear  from 
a  sheepskin-fur  hat  to  a  Finnish  cap  of  English  tweed  with  a 
peak  like  a  jockey’s ;  walks  with  a  firm  gait.”  Except  that  to-day 
he  wears  a  brownish  moustache  and  a  short,  stubbly  beard,  and 
that  his  forehead  is  deeply  wrinkled,  the  description  does  credit 
to  the  photographic  accuracy  of  the  police  official  who  made  it. 

At  the  first  glance  Lenin  strikes  one  as  an  insignificant-looking 
little  man  who  would  not  hurt  the  proverbial  fly.  Unlike 
Trotsky,  there  is  certainly  nothing  in  Lenin’s  facial  expression  to 
suggest  his  connection  with  a  ])arty  which  has  earned  undying 
notoriety  for  the  cruelty  and  the  ruthlessness  of  its  methods, 
Lenin  is  always  smiling,  always  good-humoured.  He  never  loses 
his  temper,  and  in  the  many  crises  through  which  he  has  passed 
his  admirable  self-control  has  been  one  of  his  greatest  assets.  His 
methods  are  not  in  any  way  dictatorial,  and  yet  there  is  some¬ 
thing  in*  those  steely-grey  eyes  that  suggests  supreme  power, 
something  in  that  quizzing,  half-contemptuous,  half-smiling  look 
which  speaks  of  boundless  self-confidence  and  conscious 
superiority.  If  within  the  inner  councils  of  his  Government  he 
suggests  rather  than  commands,  so  much  is  he  a  dictator  of  the 
intellect  that,  as  Mr.  Hansome  has  well  said,  his  well-reasoned 
advice  is  far  more  compelling  to  his  followers  than  any  command. 
His  private  life,  so  far  as  is  known,  is  completely  blameless,  and 
even  his  worst  enemies  have  been  unable  to  deny  the  simplicity 
and  almost  austere  frugality  of  his  daily  wants.  His  personal 
courage  is  beyond  question.  It  is  the  courage  of  a  fanatic, 
sublimely  conscious  of  the  infallibility  of  his  doctrine  and  of  the 
cause  which  he  has  championed.  From  time  to  time  it  has  been 
suggested  in  the  Press  that  Lenin  is  far  more  moderate  than  most 
of  his  colleagues,  and  that  he  has  been  driven  almost  against  his 
will  to  countenance  measures  which  are  distasteful  to  him.  This 
view  is  scarcely  correct.  Lenin  is,  above  all  things,  impersonal. 
Personal  likes  and  dislikes  have  no  place  in  the  cold,  hard  logic 
of  that  calculating  mind.  If  he  is  against  the  terror,  it  is  for 
well-reasoned  tactical  considerations  and  not  through  any  personal 
inclinations  tow'ards  clemency.  It  is  only  fair  to  state  that  Lenin 
is  equally  free  from  any  of  those  personal  feelings  of  vengeance 
which  characterise  the  actions  of  some  of  his  colleagues.  But 
in  order  to  realise  his  dream  of  world-revolution  every  obstacle 
must  be  swept  away,  and  if  the  attainment  of  this  object  demands 
cruelty  Lenin  will  be  the  last  to  shrink  before  it.  His  code  of 
honour,  if  a  peculiar  one  from  our  point  of  view,  is  nevertheless 
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a  rigid  one,  and  there  are  few  men  wdio  are  more  disinterested, 
more  free  from  j>ersonal  ambition  and  from  all  taint  of  worldly 
gain,  than  the  Bolshevik  Prime  Minister.  In  personal  inter¬ 
course,  even  with  his  enemies,  his  manners  are  invariably  cour¬ 
teous  and  correct.  His  extensive  knowledge  of  foreign  countries 
and  of  foreign  labour  conditions  is  a  great  advantage  to  him  in  his 
present  position,  and,  in  addition  to  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  German  language,  he  speaks  and  writes  English  with 
tolerable  accuracy  and  fluency.  His  intellectual  attainments  reach 
a  high  level.  He  has  read  wndely  in  philosophy  and  political 
economy,  and  in  either  of  these  subjects  he  is  capable  of  holding 
his  own  with  the  most  brilliant  European  professors.  Whatever 
may  be  his  faults  and  his  shortcomings,  few  will  deny  that  he 
towers  above  the  rest  of  his  colleagues  like  a  giant  amidst  a  race 
of  dwarfs. 

****** 

Such,  in  brief,  are  the  main  biographical  features  of  Lenin’s  life. 
A  definite  analysis  of  his  philosophy  and  of  his  political  doctrine 
is  a  far  more  difficult  matter.  Indeed,  whole  volumes  might 
easily  be  devoted  to  an  account  of  the  various  crises  and  contro¬ 
versies  through  which  Lenin  has  passed  during  the  transition 
stages  of  his  development  as  a  Bolshevik  Socialist.  Here  it  will 
only  be  possible  to  give  the  briefest  outline  of  a  political  thesis 
which  to-day  has  taken  its  practical  form  in  the  Soviet  system 
of  government  and  in  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat. 

The  chief  planks  of  this  political  programme  are  taken  straight 
from  Marx,  but  the  Alarxism  of  Lenin  is  a  revolutionary  Marxism 
and  is  sharply  to  be  contrasted  with  the  evolutionary  Marxism 
of  the  Bevisionists.  Indeed,  Lenin  claims  that  he  himself  and 
his  adherents  are  the  only  genuine  Marxian  Socialists,  and  that 
the  Kautskys,  the  Bernsteins,  and  all  the  non-Bolshevik  Marxians 
have  betrayed  Karl  Mai*x  and  with  him  the  whole  cause  of 
Socialism.  In  Socialism  there  is  only  one  god — Marx — and  Lenin 
is  his  prophet.  Like  Marx,  Lenin  bases  his  whole  political  doc¬ 
trine  on  the  belief  that  “capital  is  a  mightier  and  more  terrible 
power  than  political  despotism,”  and  by  a  further  development  of 
this  argument  he  reasons  that  a  capitalist  democracy  with  all  its 
shibboleths  of  freedom  and  of  government  by  the  majority  is  a 
greater  danger  to  the  proletariat  than  a  reactionary  autocracy. 
It  was  this  conviction  which  formed  the  chief  reason  for  his  long¬ 
standing  quarrel  with  the  Mensheviks,  who  were  prepared  to 
concede  to  the  bourgeoisie  at  least  a  temporary  recognition  of 
their  right  to  existence.  Lenin,  on  the  otEer  hand,  maintained 
that  a  Liberal  revolution  in  Russia  would  strengthen  rather  than 
weaken  the  domination  of  capital,  and  for  that  reason  he  was 
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totally  opposed  to  any  form  of  co-operation  with  the  bourgeoisie 
however  democratic  or  advanced  it  might  be.  He  believed,  and 
firmly  believes  to-day,  not  only  that  there  can  be  no  Socialist 
State  without  the  universal  destruction  of  capital,  but  that  capital 
can  only  be  destroyed  by  force.  In  his  opinion  no  greater  fallacy 
exists  than  that  universal  suffrage  in  a  capitalist  State  is  ever 
“capable  of  expressing  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the  people  or 
of  giving  political  effect  to  that  will.”  Hence  his  violent  con¬ 
troversy  with  the  constitutional  Socialists  whom  he  has  attacked 
with  a  bitterness  far  exceeding  his  persecution  of  the  reaction¬ 
aries.  All  his  hopes  are  based  on  the  proletariat,  and,  accepting 
the  Marxian  contention  that  the  State  is  merely  a  weapon  in  the 
hands  of  the  controlling  class  for  the  suppression  of  the  expro¬ 
priated  class,  he  approves  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  as 
a  temporary  weapon  for  the  destruction  of  the  controlling  class 
until  such  time  as  all  class  distinctions  have  been  destroyed  and 
all  form  of  State  becomes  unnecessary.  The  transition  stage 
from  capitalism  to  communism  can  only  be  accomplished  by  force, 
and  then  only  if  the  social  revolution  be  universal  and  not  con¬ 
fined  to  one  country.  ''Outside  civil  war  for  Socialism  there  is 
no  possibility  of  progress  in  Europe.”  This  belief  underlies  every¬ 
thing  that  Lenin  has  written,  and  there  is  no  real  evidence  avail¬ 
able  to-day  to  show  that  he  has  ever  abandoned  that  belief. 

Until  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War  Lenin  was  regarded  by 
most  of  the  leading  European  Socialists  essentially  as  a  wild 
Utopian  dreamer.  As  Zinovieff,  his  chief  lieutenant  in  exile, 
writes:  “We  must  admit  quite  openly  that  the  representatives 
of  Eussian  Internationalism  were  regarded  then  as  a  band  of 
emigrants,  separated  from  the  masses  and  in  no  way  representing 
any  considerable  number  of  the  working  classes.”  The  war,  how¬ 
ever,  made  a  great  change  in  Lenin’s  position.  From  the 
beginning  he  foresaw  with  remarkable  clearness  that  pathological 
state  of  unrest  w'hich  w’as  to  be  the  inevitable  result  of  a  struggle 
of  this  titanic  nature.  His  dream  of  world-revolution,  if  formerly 
only  a  dream,  became  at  once  a  practicable  reality.  To  give  a 
definite  form  to  that  vague  and  unformed  spirit  of  revolt,  which 
the  w'ar  w’as  developing  daily  amongst  the  masses,  became  at  once 
the  main  object  of  his  life.  Unlike  the  majority  of  the  Socialists, 
he  took  no  side  in  the  great  conflict.  To  Lenin  the  war  was  a 
capitalist  and  imperialist  war  in  w’hich  both  sides  were  equally 
guilty.  “The  w’hole  economic  and  diplomatic  history  of  the  past 
ten  years  shows  that  both  groups  of  the  combatant  nations  have 
systematically  prepared  for  a  war  of  this  kind.  The  question  as 
to  who  struck  the  first  blow  or  w’ho  first  declared  war  has  no 
importance  in  defining  the  tactics  of  the  Socialists.  Phrases  about 
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the  defence  of  one’s  fatherland,  about  resistance  to  hostile 
invasion,  about  a  war  to  end  w^ar,  etc.,  are  merely  forms  of 
deception  of  the  masses  employed  by  both  sides.”  The  prole¬ 
tariat  knows  no  fatherland.  Starting  with  these  premises,  Lenin 
set  himself  to  work  for  the  defeat  of  his  own  country,  and  also 
at  the  same  time  to  undermine  in  all  countries  the  position  of  the 
Socialist-traitors,  the  Socialist-pacifists,  and  the  Socialist-com¬ 
promisers  ;  in  a  wmrd,  of  all  those  Socialists  who,  by  supporting 
the  war  or  by  tacitly  acquiescing  with  it,  were  poisoning  the  mind 
of  the  proletariat,  and  who  refused  to  work  immediately  and 
actively  for  a  revolution  in  their  own  country.  Work  in  this  last 
direction  Lenin  regarded  not  only  as  the  sacred  duty  of  every 
Socialist,  but  as  “the  only  work  deserving  the  name  of  Socialist.” 

Lenin’s  great  advantage  lay  in  the  simplicity  of  his  programme. 
While  other  Socialists  were  hesitating  between  Internationalism 
and  Patriotism,  discussing  formulse  of  self-determination  and 
)>eace  without  annexations,  or  embracing  eagerly  schemes  for  a 
League  of  Nations  and  universal  disarmament,  Lenin  went 
steadily  forward  with  his  militant  programme  of  violent  and 
catastrophic  revolution.  The  attitude  of  the  patriotic  Socialists 
did  not  w’orry  him  greatly.  He  foresaw  that  the  inevitable  war¬ 
weariness  amongst  the  masses  would  gradually  undermine  the 
position  of  the  Hyndmans  and  the  John  Wards  in  all  countries. 
It  was  precisely  against  the  so-called  Socialist-pacifists  of  the  type 
of  Ramsay  Macdonald  and  Kautsky,  the  advocates  of  the  League 
of  Nations  and  ©f  disarmament,  that  the  full  force  of  his  invec¬ 
tive  was  directed.  “In  all  the  leading  countries*,”  he  writes,  “two 
currents  of  Socialist  opportunism  (every  Socialist  who  is  not  a 
Bolshevik  is  an  opportunist)  are  noticeable  :  first,  the  open, 
cynical,  and  therefore  less  dangerous  social-imperialism  of  Mes¬ 
sieurs  les  Plechanoffs,  Scheidemanns,  Legins,  Albert  Thomas’, 
Vanderveldes,  Hyndmans,  Hendersons,  etc. ;  and,  secondly,  the 
covert  Kautskian  social-imperialism  of  Kautsky,  Haase  and  the 
Social-Democratic  Party  in  Germany;  of  Longuet,  Pressmann, 
Mayeras  and  others  in  France ;  of  Ramsay  Macdonald  and  other 
leaders  of  the  I.L.P.  in  England ;  of  Martoff,  Tcheidze  and  others 
in  Russia ;  and  of  Treves  and  the  other  so-called  Left  reformers 
in  Italy.  ...  Of  these  the  covert  opportunists,  the  Kautskian  s, 
are  far  more  dangerous  and  harmful  to  the  working-class  move¬ 
ment,  because  they  disguise  their  support  of  their  union  with  the 
first  group  by  means  of  specious  Marxian  phrases  and  pacifist 
formulm.”  These  opportunists  are  to  be  the  object  of  “the  same 
merciless  struggle  as  the  Black  Hundred  and  the  bourgeoisie.” 

To  Lenin  himself  these  questions  of  democratic  peace.  Leagues 
of  Nations,  and  universal  disarmament  presented  no  difficulty. 
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Each  one  of  these  questions  implied  in  itself  some  form  of  com¬ 
promise  with  capital.  To  Lenin  there  can  be  no  compromise 
with  a  capitalist  democracy.  The  bourgeoisie  must  be  destroyed 
and  not  bolstered  up  wdth  democratic  catch-w^ords.  “One  of  the 
forms  of  deceiving  the  w’orking  class,”  he  writes,  “is  pacifism  and 
the  abstract  gospel  of  peace.  .  .  .  Peace  propaganda,  unaccom- 
lianicd  by  a  call  to  revolutionary  action  by  the  masses,  can  only 
sow  illusions,  debauch  the  proletariat  with  feelings  of  trust  in  the 
humaneness  of  the  bourgeoisie,  and  make  them  a  plaything  in  the 
hands  of  secret  diplomacy.”  Under  capital  peace  is  a  phantom 
illusion  which  can  never  be  realised  until  capital  is  destroyed. 
Those  Socialists,  who  preach  peace  without  at  the  same  time 
advocating  catastrophic  revolution,  are  either  “conscious  or  un¬ 
conscious  lackeys  of  the  bourgeoisie.” 

The  same  argument  is  used  against  the  League  of  Nations, 
which  is  rejected  by  Lenin  as  a  false  formula  for  Socialists  :  first, 
because,  when  communism  has  triumphed  everywhere,  a  League 
of  Nations  will  be  superfluous;  and,  secondly,  because  a  League 
of  Nations  under  capital  implies  inevitably  a  League  of  capitalist 
States  against  the  Socialist  States.  “A  free  League  of  Nations,” 
he  concludes,  “is  impossible  w’ithout  a  more  or  less  long  and 
obstinate  struggle  l>etw’een  the  Socialist  republics  and  the  other 
Governments.” 

His  views  on  disarmament  are  expressed  even  more  forcibly. 
After  describing  the  formula  of  disarmament  as  the  invention  of 
those  Socialists  who  arc  frightened  alike  by  the  horrors  of 
imperialist  wars  and  of  civil  wars,  or  who,  as  Bucharin  puts  it, 
“fear  like  fire  the  armed  struggle  which  alone  can  decide  the 
question,”  Lenin  goes  on  to  say  :  “Disarmament  is  a  Socialist 
ideal.  In  the  Socialist  society  there  wdll  be  no  wars,  therefore 
let  us  disarm.  But  he  is  no  Socialist  who  expects  the  realisation 
of  Socialism  outside  social-revolution-  and  the  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat.  A  dictatorship  is  a  governing  power  which  operates 
directly  on  force.  Force  in  the  twentieth  century  consists  not 
in  fists  and  sticks,  but  in  troops.  To  put  disarmament  into  one’s 
programme  is  tantamount  to  saying  :  We  are  against  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  arms.  In  this  there  is  not  a  grain  of  Marxism.  It  is  as 
though  we  were  to  say  :  We  are  against  the  use  of  force !  ”  He 
therefore  advises  the  young  proletarian  to  learn  the  use  of  arms. 
“You  will  be  given  a  rifle,”  he  writes.  “Take  it,  and  learn  well 
your  task  as  a  soldier.  Military  science  is  necessary  for  the  pro¬ 
letariat — not  in  order  to  shoot  down  your  brothers,  the  wwking 
men  of  other  countries,  as  the  traitors  of  Socialism  advise  you  to 
do,  but  in  order  to  fight  against  the  bourgeoisie  of  your  own 
country,  to  put  an  end  to  exploitation,  poverty,  and  wars,  not  by 
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means  of  good  intentions,  but  by  means  of  a  victory  over  the 
bourgeoisie  and  its  disarmament.  Civil  war  and  not  civil  peace — 

^  that  is  our  watchword.” 

li  .  .  * 

ii  Although  Lenin  s  programme  is  essentially  a  militant  one,  this 

[,  must  not  be  regarded  as  a  conclusive  proof  that  he  is  preparing  a 

^  military  machine  to  enforce  Bolshevism  in  other  countries.  He 

believes  implicitly  that  world-revolution  on  Bolshevik  lines  is 

I  inevitable,  and  that  to-day  it  is  almost  within  sight  in  every 

[  country.  He  believes,  too,  that  this  revolution  can  only  be 

■  accomplished  by  armed  force  and  by  the  same  methods  as  the 

1  Bolsheviks  themselves  employ.  But  while  he  spares  no  effort  to 

[  popularise  these  methods  in  other  countries  and  to  denounce  those 

i’  Socialists  who  disapprove  of  these  methods;  while,  too,  he  has 

created  in  opposition  to  the  second  International  a  third  Inter¬ 
national  of  his  own  which  is  committed  to  his  programme  of 
violent  civil  war,  he  certainly  does  not  entertain  any  idea  of 
embarking  on  a  campaign  of  revolutionary  conquest  in  other 
countries,  although  in  his  programme  he  does  not  exclude  the 
possibility  of  extending  armed  help  to  the  stniggling  proletariat 
abroad.  He  believes  profoundly,  however,  in  the  international 
proletariat,  but,  if  the  masses  in  other  countries  fail  him,  he  is 
not  so  rash  as  to  suppose  that  in  that  event  military  action  on  his 
part  can  remedy  matters.  Time,  he  believes,  is  on  his  side.  He 
can  afford  to  be  patient.  Lenin,  indeed,  in  spite  of  being  so 
doctrinaire,  is  an  astute  and  far-seeing  politician  who  has  fre¬ 
quently  to  exercise  a  much-needed  restraint  over  the  revolutionary 
exuberance  of  his  more  impatient  colleagues.  He  is  the  Fa  bins 
Cunctator  of  the  Bolsheviks,  the  supreme  prophet,  to  use  his 
own  expression,  of  “tacking  and  tacking  again.”  And  just  as 
during  the  Brest-Litovsk  negotiations  he  counselled  peace  with 
Germany — a  peace  which,  he  carefully  explained  to  his  followers, 
was  to  be  only  a  breathing-space,  so  to-day,  and  indeed  for  months 
;i  past,  he  has  advocated  peace  with  the  Entente. 

'  What  exactly  lies  behind  this  peace  offer  it  is  difficult  to  say. 
Conditions  in  Bussia  have  changed  enormously  since  the  days  of 
Brest-Litovsk,  and  it  is  possible  that  force  of  circumstances  has 
compelled  Lenin  to  modify  many  of  his  theories.  In  spite  of  the 
apparent  strength  of  his  military  |X)sition,  it  may  even  be  that  he 
is  already  conscious  of  the  economic  failure  of  Bolshevism,  and 
that  his  peace  offer  is  fhe  outcome  of  that  failure  and  of  a  genuine 
;■  desire  to  save  at  least  some  part  of  the  revolution.  It  is  more 
probable,  however,  that,  as  on  all  previous  occasions  where  he 
has  been  forced  to  compromise  with  the  bourgeoisie,  Lenin 
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‘regards  peace  with  the  Allies  merely  in  the  light  of  a  temporary 
exjreJient  to  tide  him  over  a  difficult  period. 

In  any  case,  however,  it  is  impossible  to  close  one’s  eyes  to 
the  fact  that  the  policy  of  negotiation  with  the  Soviet  Government 
may  soon  become  a  necessity.  What  is  of  real  importance  is  that 
those  people  in  this  co.untry  who  are  not  genuine  advocates  of 
Bolshevism,  but  wKo  are  yet  ardent  supporters  of  a  peace  policy 
with  the  Bolsheviks,  should  realise  clearly  the  dangers  which 
such  a  policy  involves.  Many  people  outside  Eussia  are  led  to 
support  this  policy  by  a  genuine  conviction  that  peace  between 
the  Allies  and  the  Soviet  Government  will  bring  peace  to  Eussia. 
This  belief  is  almost  certainly  erroneous.  Even  if  the  raising  of 
the  blockade  and  the  complete  withdraw'al  of  all  Allied  support, 
lK)th  moral  and  financial,  were  to  lead  to  the  collapse  of  Denikin 
and  Kolchak,  it  is  practically  certain  that  neither  the  Mensheviks 
nor  the  Social-revolutionaries  would  recognise  any  agreement  con¬ 
cluded  between  the  Bolsheviks  and  the  outside  w’orld.  Even  if 
both  these  parties  are  for  the  moment  under  an  eclipse,  it  would 
be  rash  to  presume  that  their  influence  has  finally  disappeared. 
Indeed,  the  Social-revolutionaries,  even  at  the  present  moment, 
are  giving  proofs  of  their  activity  in  the  numerous  movements 
which  have  so  gravely  disturbed  the  internal  administration  of 
the  Kolchak  Government  in  Siberia.  Once  their  fear  of  Kolchak 
and  Denikin  was  removed,  it  may  be  assumed  that  all  the  anti- 
Bolshevik  Socialists  would  unite  in  a  partisan  war  against  the 
Bolsheviks. 

This  argument  is  not  to  be  considered  as  an  argument  against 
the  policy  of  negotiation.  There  is,  indeed,  something  to  be  said 
for  the  theory  that  Bolshevism  thrives  on  outside  aggression  in 
that  this  enables  the  Bolshevists  to  lay  all  the  blame  of  their 
economic  failure  on  the  blockade  and  on  the  hostile  activity  of 
the  Allies,  and  that  once  this  aggression  w’ere  removed  Bolshevism 
would  die  a  natural  death.  What  must  be  clearly  recognised  is 
the  fact  that  both  by  the  Entente  Governments  and  by  the  Lenin 
Government  any  peace  concluded  by  the  two  parties  must 
inevitably  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  pis-aUer.  To  neither  side 
does  it  present  any  real  solution  of  the  Eussian  problem.  By  Lenin 
it  would  be  announced  to  the  masses  as  a  triumph  over  Denikin 
and  Kolchak  in  particular  and  over  the  world-bourgeoisie  in 
general.  At  the  same  time  he  would  realise  that,  if  his  doctrine 
of  force  and  of  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  is  not  supported 
by  the  masses  in  other  countries,  peace  wdth  the  outside  w’orld 
might  easily  involve  the  failure  of  communism  and  the  renuncia¬ 
tion  of  most  of  those  principles  which  he  has  advocated  so  con¬ 
sistently  for  the  past  fifteen  years.  X. 
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BEHIND  THE  SCENES  AT  BJOKKOE  AND  AFTER. 

By  Alexander  Iswolsky.^ 

I. 

The  publication  of  the  secret  treaty  between  the  Tsar  and  the 
German  Emperor  by  the  Russian  Revolutionary  Government  in 
1917,  together  with  the  telegraphic  correspondence  exchanged 
by  the  two  sovereigns,  has  given  rise  to  many  controversies  and 
a  copious  literature.  Some  of  the  books  and  newspaper  articles 
in  which  it  has  been  discussed  are  clearly  partisan  in  their  nature 
and  charge  Emperor  Nicholas  unjustly  with  being  guilty  of  the 
most  heinous  of  crimes  :  that  of  betraying  his  ally,  France ; 
others,  written  in  a  more  equitable  spirit,  are  necessarily  incom¬ 
plete,  and  fail  of  convincing  because  the  author  did  not  have 
access  to  the  original  documents. 

The  treaty  of  Bjorkoe  was  signed  the  year  before  I  assumed 
the  direction  of  the  foreign  policy  of  my  country,  so  I  played  no 
immediate  rdle  in  that  episode,  but  in  my  capacity  as  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  I  was  enabled  to  inform  myself  minutely  of 
all  the  facts  bearing  upon  it.  I  am  convinced  that  I  should  fall 
short  of  my  plain  duty  towards  the  unfortunate  sovereign  whom 
I  served  for  so  many  years,  and  whose  good  qualities,  as  w’ell 
as  whose  weaknesses,  I  recognise,  if  I  did  not  contribute  my 
testimony  to  a  discussion  that  has  been  unduly  confused  by 
polemics. 

The  international 'situation,  in  the  spring  of  1905,  presented  an 
aspect  that  w^as  peculiarly  complex  and  even  threatening.  The 
unfortunate  war  with  Japan  not  only  had  resulted  in  the  enfeeble- 
ment  of  Russia,  but  had  shaken  the  whole  edifice  of  European 
politics.  This  political  system,  for  a  long  period,  had  been  based 
upon  an  equilibrium  of  forces,  notoriously  unstable  :  a  dual 
alliance  between  Russia  and  France,  counter-balanced  by  the 
triple  alliance  between  Germany,  Austria-Hungary  and  Italy. 
The  immediate  and  natural  effect  of  the  enfeebling  of  Russia  by 
the  war  and,  more  still,  by  the  revolutionary  movement  provoked 
by  her  military  defeats,  had  affected  dangerously  the  dual  alliance. 
It  was  realised  in  Paris  as  well  as  in  London  that  the  balance 
of  power  coiild  not  be  re-established  unless  England  should 
renounce  her  traditional  policy  of  “  splendid  isolation  ”  and 
develop  a  very  much  closer  understanding  with  France.  An 
important  step  in  this  direction  had  been  taken,  under  the  special 

(1)  Ex-Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  Rtissia,  and  before  and  during  the  war, 
until  the  overthrow  of  the  Monarchy,  Russian  Ambassador  at  Paris. 
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inspiration  of  King  Edward  VII.,  by  the  Anglo-French  agree¬ 
ment  regarding  Egypt  and  Morocco  in  1904.  This  agreement 
developed  rapidly  and  soon  took  the  form  of  a  veritable  Entente 
Cordiale.  During  the  Russo-Japanese  War  this  entente  made 
itself  felt  in  the  most  efficacious  manner  by  helping  towards  a 
peaceful  solution  of  the  quarrel  between  Russia  and  England, 
which  arose  from  the  Dogger  Bank  incident  and  threatened  to 
end  in  an  armed  conflict.^ 

(1)  The  Eiogger  Bank  incident  took  place  on  the  night  of  the  21st  of  October, 
1904,  when  Admiral  Rojdestvensky’s  fleet,  en  route  for  the  Far  East,  was  crossing 
the  North  Sea.  P'alling  in  wdtli  a  flotilla  of  Hull  fishermen,  and  believing  that 
he  w’as  surrounded  by  Japanese  destroyers,  whose  presence  in  those  waters 
had  been  reported  by  the  Russian  Bureau  of  Information,  the  admiral  opened 
fire.  An  English  trawler  was  simk  and  several  others  were  seriously  damaged- 
One  of  the  Russian  cruisers,  the  Aurore,  was  also  hit.  Admiral  Rojdestvensky 
surely  must  have  recognised  his  blunder  the  next  morning,  but  none  the  less 
he  continued  his  voyage  without  stopping,  and  persisted  in  his  version  of  a 
Japanese  attack.  This  incident  aroused  the  liveliest  indignation  in  England 
and  came  near  provoking  a  nipture  with  Russia.  Being  at  that  time  Minister 
at  Copenhagen,  I  was  naturally  the  first  to  bo  informed  as  to  the  truth  of  what 
had  taken  place  in  the  North  Sea.  A  few  days  before,  I  had  visited  the  fleet 
during  its  passage  through  the  Grand  Belt,  and  I  could  see  that  the  admiral 
and  many  of  his  oflicers  were  in  a  state  of  nervous  excitement  over  the  report 
that  had  reached  them,  to  the  effect  that  destroyers  had  been  dispatched  hy 
Japan  to  European  waters.  This  report  emanated  from  an  individual  who 
called  himself  Harting,  but  whoso  real  name  was  Landesen,  a  former  anarchist 
who  had  come  into  the  service  of  the  Russian  Police  and  who  later  became 
notorious  as  chief  of  the  Russian  Secret  Police  in  Paris.  Ho  had  come  to  Copen¬ 
hagen  several  times  and  communicated  to  mo  his  reports  on  the  subject  of  the 
presence  of  Japanese  destroyers  in  the  vicinity.  Being  distrustful  of  him, 
I  made  my  owm  investigations  and  was  soon  convinced  of  the  fanciful  n.ature 
of  his  information,  the  sole  object  of  wdilcli  was  to  extort  huge  sums  of  money 
from  the  Russian  Government.  T  believed  it  to  be  my  duty  to  inform  whom 
it  might  concern  in  Russia,  but  my  warning  was  unheeded.  For  my  part,  I 
perceived  a  danger  for  our  fleet,  not  from  Japanese  ilestroyers,  but  because  of 
its  hasty  and  defective  preparation,  which  remdered  its  passage  through  the 
Grand  Belt  very  hazardoas.  I  obtained  from  the  Danish  Government  not 
only  the  help  of  its  Ix'st  pilots,  but  also  the  presence  of  its  gunboats,  which  were 
stationed  so  ns  to  indicate  the  dangerous  points  throughout  tho  entire  length 
of  the  straits.  The  passage  of  the  Grand  Bolt  w’as  thus  effected  without  confiusion 
or  accident,  but  iimnediately  after  emerging  from  tho  straits  an  incident  ensued 
which,  happily,  entailed  no  serious  consequences.  The  admiral,  sighting  some 
Norwegian  cargo  boats,  mistook  them  for  Japanese  destroyers  and  fired  several 
shots,  withotit,  however,  reaching  them.  I  was  therefore  but  little  astonished 
when  I  learned  what  had  taken  place  a  little  later  in  the  North  Sea.  Some  time 
afterwards  I  obtained  tho  testimony  of  an  eye-witness,  a  Danish  bandmaster 
who  accompanied  tho  admiral,  and  who,  after  leaving  tho  fleet  at  Tangier, 
had  come  back  to  Copenhagen.  T  reported  his  testimony  to  my  Government, 
which  refused  to  believe  it  and  continued  to  give  credit,  against  all  the  evidence, 
to  the  version  of  Admiral  Rojdestvensky. 

Finally,  tho  French  Government,  profiting  by  its  close  relations  with  Russia 
as  well  as  England,  interposed  its  good  offices,  which  led  to  the  formation,  in 
conformity  with  the  Hague  Convention  of  1899,  of  an  investigating  commission, 
composed  of  French,  American  and  Austrian  delegates,  who  met  at  Paris 
under  the  presidency  of  Admiral  Fournier.  The  very  able  report  of  this  com- 
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•j  Oil  tlie  other  hand,  the  German  Emperor,  who  had  done  every¬ 
thing  in  his  power  to  encourage  the  Tsar  in  his  policy  of  adventure 
in  the  Far  East,  now  profited  by  every  occasion  to  poison  the 
relations  between  Itussia  and  England.  The  ruler  of  Germany 
.  had  long  nourished  a  plan  for, isolating  England  and  regrouping 
the  Euro|)ean  Powers  so  as  to  form  an  anti-English  league  on  the 
Continent.  A  similar  grouping  had  been  elfected  temporarily 
in  1895,  when  Kussia,  France  and  Germany  joined  in  presenting 
an  ultimatum  to  Japan  after  the  treaty  of  Simonoseki.  Emperor 
William  was  the  soul  of  this  hybrid  combination,  in  which  France 
only  joined  half-heartedly,  Eussia  more  or  less  unconsciously,  and 
from  which  England  prudently  withheld.  This  combination  had 
only  a  short  life,  but,  nevertheless,  it  produced  abominable  results, 
for  to  it  may  be  ascribed  the  initial  causes  of  the  troubles  which 
took  place  in  the  Far  East  in  1900  and,  in  consequence,  of  the 
subsequent  conflict  between  Eussia  and  Ja})an. 

In  fact,  after  having  set  on  foot  a  diplomatic  procedure  which 
evicted  Japan  from  the  continent  of  Asia,  the  German  Emperor 
himself  took  forcible  possession  of  Kiao-Chiau  and  encouraged  the 
Tsar  to  seize  the  peninsula  of  Ijiao-Tong,  with  I’ort  Arthur,  which 
had  just  been  torn  from  the  grasp  of  Japan.  This  action,  essen¬ 
tially  immoral  in  itself,  excited  bitter  resentment  on  the  part 
of  the  Chinese  as  well  as  the  Japanese.  In  China  it  was  the 
,  point  of  departure  of  the  Boxer  movement,  which  brought  the 
forces  of  the  Powers  to  Pekin  and  served  as  a  pretext  for  the 
occupation  by  Eussia  of  a  part  of  Manchuria.  In  Japan  it 
heightened  the  feeling  of  anger  against  Eussia  for  having  aided 
in  depriving  the  Japanese  of  the  fruit  of  their  victories.  Later, 
it  was  again  due  to  the  impulsion  of  Emperor  William  that  the 
Tsar  engaged  in  political  activity  in  the  Far  East ;  in  this  con¬ 
nection  the  famous  telegram  may  be  recalled  to  mind,  in  which 
the  Kaiser,  after  an  interview'  off  Eeval,  saluted  Emperor  Nicholas 
I  with  the  pompous,  but  all  too  illusory,  title  of  “Admiral  of  the 
Pacific.”  Most  characteristic  jii  the  methcxls  of  William  IT.  is 
the  fact  that,  at  the  same  moment  wdien  he  was  pushing  the  Tsar 
into  difficulties  with  Japan,  he  was  doing  his  very  best  to  further 
the  establishment  of  the  Anglo-Japanese  alliance,  which 
strengthened  Japan  and  increased  the  chances  of  a  conflict  with 
Russia;  the  posthumous  papers  of  Count  Hayashi,  signer  of  the 

mission,  while  verifying  the  error  committed  by  Admiral  Rojdostvcnsky,  recog¬ 
nised  his  good  faith  and  exonerated  him  from  all  blame  ns  far  as  concerned  his 
duty  to  humanity.  Russia  agreed,  with  good-will,  to  pay  indemnity  for  the 
damage  caused.  It  may  safely  be  said  that,  thanks  to  the  amicable  character 
infused  by  France  into  the  labours  of  the  commission,  this  painful  difFiculty 
was  settled,  not  only  without  further  embittering  the  relations  between  Russia 
and  England,  but  in  a  manner  predisposing  the  two  nations  towards  greater 
friendship  in  the  future. 
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treaty,  which  were  published  at  Tokio  in  the  year  1913,  leave 
no  doubt  whatever  on  this  point.  Besides,  it  is  only  too  evident 
that  Germany  had  nothing  to  lose  and  everything  to  gain  by  a 
war  between  Kussia  and  Japan ;  if  Bussia  should  come  out  vic¬ 
torious,  she  would  be  involved  for  many  years  in  Far-Eastern 
affairs,  and  all  her  energies  would  be  absorbed  in  preparation  for 
a  jxjssible  revanche  on  the  part  of  Japan ;  while,  if  she  should 
be  defeated,  she  would  be  enfeebled  and  profoundly  humiliated. 
In  either  case  the  influence  of  Germany  would  be  increased  in 
proportion,  and  her  Emperor  would  become  the  arbiter  of  Europe. 

As  it  turned  out,  the  Kaiser's  plans  were  marvellously  seconded 
by  the  course  of  events.  Russia  suffered  more  than  one  could 
have  foreseen  by  the  war,  and,  above  all,  the  domestic  circum¬ 
stances  that  were  brought  on  by  her  defeats.  During  the  entire 
length  of  the  war  the  Kaiser  profited  by  every  opportunity  to 
proclaim  the  services  that  he  had  rendered  to  Russia  and  the 
claims  which  he  pretended  to  have  acquired  for  the  gratitude  of 
Em[>eror  Nicholas.  In  reality  the  Kaiser’s  adoption  of  an  atti¬ 
tude  that  caused  Russia  to  lessen  her  defences  on  her  Western 
front  W’as  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  urging  Russia  farther  and 
farther  into  the  quicksands  of  the  Far  East ;  besides,  Germany 
had  been  recompensed  already,  very  liberally,  for  this  apparent 
service  by  the  signing  of  a  treaty  of  commerce,  extremely  advan¬ 
tageous  to  the  Germans  and  onerous  for  Russia.  Did  not  Count 
Witte,  who  found  himself  obliged  to  sign  this  treaty,  declare  that 
its  effects  were  equivalent  to  a  heavy  war  indemnity  imiwsed 
upon  Russia? 

We  have  seen  that  Emperor  William  neglected  no  means  of 
keeping  alive  the  feeling  of  resentment  that  the  Tsar  cherished 
toward  England  and  that  he  made  use  of  all  incidents  of  a  nature 
to  establish  the  complicity  of  the  English  with  the  Japanese. 
Nothing  could  be  more  instructive  in  this  connection  than  the 
secret  telegrams  exchanged  between  the  two  sovereigns,  found 
by  the  Russian  Revolutionary  Government  in  the  archives  of 
Tsarskoie  StHo  and  published  by  its  order  in  the  Russian  and 
foreign  periodical  Press. ^  For  instance,  d  propos  of  the  Dogger 
Bank  incident,  he  telegraphed  to  Emperor  Nicholas  on  October 
30th,  that  is  to  say,  at  a  moment  when  there  could  no  longer  be 
any  doubt  of  the  non-existence  of  Japanese  destroyers  in  the 
North  Sea  ; — 

“Heard  from  private  source  that  Hull  fishermen  have  already  acknow¬ 
ledged  that  they  have  seen  foreign  steamcraft  among  their  boats,  not 

(1)  llio  two  Emperors  spoke  and  corresponded  in  English,  and  the  original 
text  of  the  telegrams  found  at  Tsarskoie  S61o  was  published  in  the  New  York 
Herald  in  the  months  of  September  and  October,  1917.  The  telegrams  cited 
here  are  reprinted  from  the  same  source. 
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belonging  to  their  fishing  fleet,  which  they  knew  not.  So  there  has  been 
foul  play-  I  think  the  British  Embassy  in  Petersburg  must  know  this,  news 
whereto  are  kept  from  the  British  public  till  now  for  fear  of  ‘  blamage.’  ” 

When  no  incident  of  this  nature  presented  itself  the  Kaiser 
collected  with  great  care  and  communicated  to  Emperor  Nicholas 
all  the  gossip  and  all  the  calumnies  calculated  to  increase  the 
latter’s  distrust  of  England,  nor  did  he  hesitate  to  resort  to  the 
fabrication  of  false  new’s  when  it  appeared  advisable. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  his  telegram  of  November  15th  : — 

“From  reliable  source  in  India  I  am  secretly  informed  that  expedition  d  la 
Thibet  is  being  quickly  prepared  for  Afghanistan.  It  is  meant  to  bring  that 
country  for  once  and  all  under  British  influence,  if  possible  direct  suzerainty. 
The  expedition  is  to  leave  end  of  this  month.  The  only  not  English  European 
in  Afghanistan  service,  the  director  of  the  arms  manufactory  of  the  Emir,  a 
German  gentleman,  has  been  murdered,  as  prcambule  to  the  action.” 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  “English  expedition  to  Afghanistan” 
had  been  announced  by  the  English  Press  since  the  beginning  of 
the  month ,  and  all  it  amounted  to  was  the  sending  to  Kabul  of  a 
political  mission,  which  was  to  stay  there  for  a  few  weeks. 

And  is  not  this  other  telegram  of  the  Kaiser’s,  dated  November 
19th,  an  extraordinary  hodge-podge  of  invention  and  i)erfidious 
advice?  In  spite  of  its  length,  it  is  worth  quoting  in  its 
entirety  : — 

“  Lambsdorfl  ^  leaves  to-night  with  letter.  My  statements  about  India  in 
last  telegram  are  corroborated  by  the  speech  of  Lord  Selborne,  who  alluded 
to  the  Afghanistan  question.  I  hear  from  trustworthy  private  source  that 
authorities  in  Tokio  are  getting  anxious  at  the  future  outlook  of  the  war. 
They  have  expressed  their  mortification  at  not  having  gained  a  real  success 
at  Liaoyang,  considering  enormous  loss  of  men,  because  they  were  without 
any  fresh  reserves.  The  steady  pouring  in  of  fresh  battalions  from  Russia  is 
quite  far  beyond  their  expectations,  as  th%  never  thought  the  Siberian 
railway  capable  of  keeping  up  the  transports  unremittingly.  They  begin  to 
see  in  consequence  that,  though  they  are  at  an  end  with  their  cadres,  and 
especially  officers,  your  army  is  daily  increasing  in  strength,  men  and 
striking  power,  and  that  the  scales  of  war  are  slowly  but  surely  turning 
against  them.  A  Japanese  general  went  so  far  as  to  say  :  ‘  The  soup  we  have 
cooked  we  must  now  eat  it  up.’  My  suspicions,  accordingly,  that  the 
Japanese  are  trying  secretly  to  get  their  Powers  to  mediate  because  they  are 
now  at  the  height  of  their  successes,  have  proved  correct.  Lansdowne  has 
asked  Ilayashi  to  intimate  to  England  the  conditions  upon  which  Japan  w’ould 
conclude  peace.  They  were  telegraphed  from  Tokio,  but  were  so  preposterous 
that  even  blustering  Lansdowne  thought  them  too  strong  and  urged  Hayashi 
to  tone  them  down.  When  they  made  a  wry  face  and  difficulties,  Lansdowne 
added  :  *  Of  course  England  will  take  good  care  that  a  mediseval  Russia  will 
be  kept  well  out  of  Manchuria,  Korea,  etc.,  so  that  de  facto  Japan  will  get  all 
she  wants.’  That  is  the  point  the  British  have  in  their  eye  when  they  speak 


(1)  This  is  not  the  Russian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  that  period,  but  a 
German  officer  of  similar  name,  whom  the  Kaiser  had  sent  as  an  attachd  to  the 
Tsar  p-rsonally. 
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of  friendship  and  friendly  mediation.  Franco,  as  I  hear  from  Japan  U 
already  informed  of  these  plans  and,  of  course,  a  party  to  this  arrangement 
taking,  as  usual  in  the  new  entente  cordiale,  the  side  of  England.  Tliey  are 
going  to  offer  you  a  bit  of  Persia  as  compensation,  of  CLur-e  far  from  the 
shore  of  the  Gulf — ga  va  sons  dire — which  England  means  to  annex  herself 
fearing  you  might  get  access  to  the  warm  sea,  which  you  must  by  right,  as 
Persia  is  bound  to  fall  under  Russian  control  and  government.  This  would 
give  either  a  splendid  commercial  opening,  which  England  wants  to  debar 
you  from.  Probably  your  diplomatists  will  have  reported  all  this  to  you 
before,  but  I  thought,  nevertheless,  it  my  duty  to  inform  you  all  I  know, 
all  of  which  are  authentic,  serious  news  from  absolutely  trustworthy  sources. 
Lansdow’ne's  words  are  authentic,  too.  So  you  see  the  future  of  your 
army  is  brightened  up  and  you  will  soon  be  able  to  turn  the  tables  upon  the 
enemy.  May  God  grant  you  full  success,  while  I  continue  to  watch  every¬ 
where  for  you.  Best  love  to  Alice.  “  Willy." 

In  tliis  telegram  the  German  Emperor  is  seen  to  be  not  merely 
inciting  the  Tsar  against  England,  but  even  suggesting  doubt 
as  to  the  loyalty  of  France.  Other  telegrams  reveal  similar 
attempts  in  that  direction.  In  one  he  denounces  a  pretended 
plan  on  the  part  of  England  and  France  “to  revive  the  old 
Crimean  combination  ” ;  in  another  he  accuses  France  of  having 
“clearly  abandoned  Russia  throughout  the  war,  while  Germany 
has  aided  Russia  in  every  way  possible.” 

The  telegraphic  correspondence  betw^een  the  two  sovereigns - 
enables  one  to  follow',  almost  from  day  to  day,  the  progress  of 
Emperor  William’s  efforts  to  win  over  the  Tsar  to  his  project  of 
a  continental  league  against  England.  The  unfavourable  turn 
in  the  events  of  the  war  caused  Nicholas  II.  to  be  all  the  more 
receptive  to  the  ideas  of  his  cousin,  who  took  advantage  of  the 
situation  to  show  his  cards  more  plainly,  to  the  extent  of  pro¬ 
posing  a  treaty  between  Russia,  Germany  and  France,  destined 
“to  put  an  end  to  Englisfl  and  Japanese  insolence.” 

But  at  the  very  moment  when  the  Kaiser  thought  he  had 
attained  his  object  a  serious  difference  arose  between  them  :  the 
German  Emperor  insisted  upon  an  immediate  signing  of  the 
treaty  by  Russia  without  the  knowledge  of  France,  which  was 
to  be  invited  to  join  afterwards ;  the  Tsar  {wsitively  refused  his 
assent  to  such  a  proceeding,  repugnant  to  his  feeling  of  loyalty 
to  France  as  well  as  to  his  good  sense.  The  following  telegram, 
addressed  by  him  to  the  German  Emperor  on  November  23rd, 
1904,  gives  proof  of  the  Tsar’s  sentiments  : — 

"  Before  signing  the  proposed  treaty,  I  think  it  would  be  proper  to  submit 
it  to  France;  as  long  as  it  remains  unsigned  one  can  make  certain  modifica¬ 
tions  of  details  in  the  text,  while,  if  already  approved  by  us  both,  it  will  seem 
as  if  we  tried  to  enforce  the  treaty  on  France.  In  this  case  a  failure  might 
easily  happen.  Therefore  I  ask  your  agreement  to  acquaint  the  Government 
of  France  with  this  project,  and,  upon  getting  their  answer,  shall  at  once  let 
you  know  by  telegraph.” 
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Now  it  was  precisely  the  scheme  of  “enforcing  the  treaty  on 
France  ”  that  the  Kaiser  had  in  mind,  so  he  hastened  to  reply  to 
Emperor  Nicholas  by  the  following  telegram,  which  I  cannot 
refrain  from  quoting  in  extcnso  for  the  reason  that,  from  the 
first  line  to  the  last,  it  strikes  me  as  being  so  thoroughly  charac¬ 
teristic  : — 

“Best  thanks  for  telegram.  You  have  given  me  new  proof  of  your  perfect 
loyalty  by  deciding  not  to  inform  France  without  my  agreement.  Neverthe¬ 
less  it  is  my  firm  conviction  it  would  be  absolutely  dangerous  to  inform 
France  before  we  both  signed  the  treaty.  It  would  have  an  effect  diametric¬ 
ally  opposed  to  our  wishes.  It  is  only  the  absolute,  sure  knowledge  that  we 
are  both  bound  by  the  treaty  to  lend  eaeh  other  mutual  help  that  will  bring 
France  to  press  upon  England  to  remain  quiet  and  keep  the  peace,  for  fear  of 
France’s  position  being  jeopardised.  Should,  however,  France  know  that  a 
Russian-German  treaty  is  only  projected,  but  still  unsigned,  she  will 
immediately  give  short  notice  to  her  friend — if  not  secret  ally — England  ,^vith 
whom  she  is  bound  by  entente  cordiale,  and  inform  her  immediately.  The 
outcome  of  such  information  would  doubtless  be  the  instantaneous  attack  by 
the  two  allied  Powers,  England  and  Japan,  on  Germany  in  Europe  as  well  as 
in  Asia.  The  enormous  maritime  supremacy  would  soon  make  short  work  of 
my  small  fleet,  and  Germany  would  be  temporarily  crippled. 

“This  would  upset  the  scales  of  the  equilibrium  of  the  world  to  our  mutual 
harm  and,  later  on,  when  you  begin  your  peace  negotiations,  throw  you  alone 
on  the  tender  mercies  of  Japan  and  her  jubilant,  overwhelming  friends.  It 
was  my  special  wish,  and,  as  I  understood,  your  intention  too,  to  maintain 
and  strengthen  this  endangered  equilibrium  of  the  world  through  expressly 
the  agreement  between  Russia,  Germany  and  France.  That  is  only  possible, 
if  your  treaty  becomes  fact  before  and  if  we  are  perfectly  d' accord  under  any 
form.  A  previous  information  of  France  will  lead  to  catastrophe. 

“Should  you,  notwithstanding,  think  it  impossible  for  you  to  conclude  a 
treaty  with  me  without  the  previous  consent  of  France,  then  it  would  be  a  far 
safer  alternative  to  abstain  from  concluding  any  treaty  at  all.  Of  course,  I 
shall  be  as  absolutely  silent  about  our  pourparlers  as  you  will  be ;  in  the  same 
taanner  as  you  have  only  informed  Lamsdorft ;  ^  so  I  have  only  spoken  to 
Biilow,  w'ho  guaranteed  absolute  secrecy.  Our  mutual  relations  and  feelings 
would  remain  unchanged  as  before,  and  I  shall  go  on  trying  to  make  myself 
useful  to  you  as  far  as  my  safety  will  permit.  Y^our  agreement  of  neutrality 
was  communicated  to  mo  by  the  Emperor  of  .Austria,  and  I  thank  you  for 
your  telegram  doing  the  same.  I  think  it  very  sensible  and  it  has  my  fullest 
approval.  Best  love.” 

These  arguments  were  not  successful  in  overcoming  the 
objections  of  Emperor  Nicholas,  and,  in  the  month  of  December, 
the  proposed  treaty  appeared  to  be  definitely  abandoned.  We 
then  see  the  Kaiser  renewing  in  another  direction  his  efforts  to 
bring  the  Tsar  into  an  alliance.  At  that  time  England  was 
causing  difficulties  in  the  supply  of  English  coal  for  the  Russian 
Fleet,  and  the  German  Emperor  took  advantage  of  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  offer  Russia  the  assistance  of  the  German  merchant 

(1)  The  truth  is  that  Count  Lamsdorff,  Russian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
was  not  kept  informed  by  Emperor  Nicholas  with  regard  to  the  projected  treaty. 
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marine,  and  obtained  in  exchange  a  declaration  from  the  Russian 
Ciovernment  that  “Russia  considers  herself  bound  to  sustain 
Germany  by  every  means  in  her  power  in  connection  with  any 
difficulties  that  may  arise  from  having  delivered  coal  to  the 
Russian  Fleet  during  the  present  war.” 

This  amounted  almost  to  a  treaty  of  alliance,  but  it  was 
regarded  as  merely  a  half-success  by  Emperor  William,  who,  after 
letting  several  months  pass  without  renewing  his  efforts,  finally 
decided,  tow  ard  the  end  of  the  summer  of  1905,  to  try  a  master¬ 
stroke.  If  he  had  not  been  able  to  convince  the  Tsar  through 
correspondence,  he  told  himself,  he  could  gain  his  end  by  getting 
into  personal  contact  with  his  cousin.  In  this  he  planned  most 
cleverly,  for  whenever  the  tw’o  sovereigns  were  together,  the 
impetuous  personality  of  the  German  Emperor  had  always 
doHiinated  the  w'eaker  and  more  refined  nature  of  Nicholas  II., 
who,  for  his  part,  was  quite  conscious  of  this  inequality  and  dis¬ 
trusted  his  pow'ers  of  resistance  to  the  shock  of  his  cousin’s  fiery 
eloquence.  On  several  occasions  I  have  noticed  the  nervousness 
w  ith  which  the  Tsar  contemplated  an  approaching  interview'  with 
him,  a  sort  of  dread  that  did  not  pass  until  their  meeting  had 
terminated.  It  is  easy  to  understand,  therefore,  why  the  Kaiser 
resolved  to  make  an  unexpected  visit  to  Emperor  Nicholas. 

On  account  of  the  difficulties  existing  between  Sweden  and 
Norway  that  year,  the  German  Emperor  had  given  up  his  usual 
voyage  to  the  Norwegian  fjords  and  was  cniising  in  the  Baltic, 
off  the  Swedish  coast.  At  the  same  time  the  Tsar  had  betaken 
himself  to  the  w'aters  of  the  Finland  Archipelago,  near  Viborg, 
seeking  rest  after  the  emotions  and  fatigue  of  that  anxious 
summer  in  Russia.  On  July  23rd  the  world  w'as  surprised  by 
the  unlooked-for  appearance  of  the  Kaiser,  on  board  the  Hohen- 
zollern,  in  the  roads  of  Bjorkoe,  w'here  the  Tsar’s  yacht,  Pole 
Star,  w’as  anchored  at  the  time.  There  it  w’as  that  the  famous 
interview  took  place  and  the  secret  treaty  was  signed  that  htiS 
aroused  such  widespread  interest  and  comment  since  its  disclosure 
by  the  Russian  Revolutionary  Government. 

It  has  been  proved  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  Bjorkoe  inter¬ 
view  was  adroitly  brought  about  by  Emperor  William,  in  spite 
of  the  claims  of  the  German  Press,  inspired  by  the  Wilhelm- 
strasse,  attributing  the  initiative  to  the  Tsar.  The  telegraphic 
correspondence  between  the  sovereigns  of  itself  is  sufficient  to 
establish  the  truth,  but  there  are  these  other  circumstances  to 
be  taken  into  account,  namely,  that  the  German  Emperor  knew 
very  well  that  the  Tsar  had  only  his  family  and  personal  entourage 
at  Bjorkoe ;  that  Count  Lamsdorff,  w'hose  opposition  he  bad 
good  reason  to  fear,  was  not  included  in  his  sovereign’s  suite; 
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it,  was  imperative  to  forestall  his  being  summoned  from  St. 
Petersburg,  only  a  few  hours  away.  Finally,  when  proposing  in 
his  telegrams  to  visit  the  Tsar,  the  Kaiser  imposed  the  utmost 
secrecy  as  to  his  project,  and  the  secret  was  so  well  guarded  that 
no  one  on  board  the  Hohenzollern,  nor  in  Germany,  and  still  less 
in  Russia,  knew  a  word  of  it  until  the  last  moment.  In  a  tele¬ 
gram,  dated  July  21st,  the  Kaiser  expressed  himself  as  rejoicing 
in  the  prospect  of  seeing  what  a  face  his  hosts  would  make  when 
he  appeared  in  view  of  the  Pole  Star.  “A  fine  lark — tableau!'' 
he  added  at  the  close  of  the  telegram. 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  secret  treaty  signed  at  Bjorkoe, 
as  it  was  found  by  the  Russian  Revolutionary  Government  in  the 
archives  of  Tsarskoie-Selo  and  published  simultaneously  with  the 
telegraphic  correspondence  exchanged  between  the  two  Emperors 
before  and  after  its  signature  : — 


!  “Their  Imperial  Majesties,  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  of  the  one 
!  part,  and  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  of  the  other  part,  with  the  object  of 
i  assuring  the  peace  of  Europe,  have  agreed  upon  the  following  points  of  the 
J  treaty  hereinafter  related,  with  reference  to  a  defensive  alliance  : — 
i  “.Article  I.  If  any  European  State  shall  attach  either  of  the  two  Empires, 
:  the  allied  party  engages  to  aid  his  co-contractor  with  all  his  forces  on  land 
I  and  on  sea. 

;  "Article  II.  The  high  contracting  parties  agree  not  to  conclude  a  separate 
•  peace  with  any  enemy  w'hatsoever. 

“.4rticle  III.  The  present  treaty  shall  be  in  force  from  the  moment  of 
'  the  conclusion  of  peace  between  Russia  and  Japan,  and  may  only  be  cancelled 
j  hy  a  year’s  previous  notice. 

I  "Article  IV.  When  this  treaty  goes  into  effect,  Russia  will  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  make  its  terms  knowm  to  France  and  invite  her  to  subscribe 
to  it  as  an  ally. 

j  “  (Signed)  Nicholas. 

William.” 


The  publication,  in  August,  1917,  of  the  secret  treaty  of 
Bjorkoe  produced  great  excitement  in  France  and  in  England ; 
there  was  a  tendency  in  the  Press  of  both  countries  to  qualify  it, 
as  far  as  the  Tsar  was  concerned,  as  an  act  of  bad  faith — even 
treason,  if  you  like,  to  his  ally  France.  Although  this  interpre¬ 
tation  did  not  tally  with  the  text  of  the  treaty,  nor  with  the 
circumstances  in  which  it  was  signed,  it  was  warranted,  in  a  way, 
by  an  article  of  a  Russian  journalist  which  had  appeared  some 
little  time  before  the  publication  of  the  secret  documents  found 
at  Tsarskoie-Selo.  In  that  article  he  related  certain  disclosures 
which  had  been  made  to  him  on  the  same  subject  by  Count  Witte, 
whose  intimate  friend  he  represented  himself  to  be. 

Here  is  what  Count  Witte  is  described  as  having  said  to  the 
aforesaid  journalist,  after  sw’earing  him  to  secrecy  for  the  period 
of  that  statesman’s  life  ; — 
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“  Within  a  few  days  after  I  had  entered  upon  my  duties  as  President  of  the 
Council,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  .Affairs  notified  me  that  he  desired  to  confer 
with  me  upon  an  affair  of  state  of  the  highest  importance.  It  was  then  that 
I  learned  fronr  him  of  the  existence  of  a  treaty  of  offensive  and  defensive 
alliance  between  the  two  Emperors.  I  was  astonished  and  shocked  by  the 
knowledge  of  this  secret  document,  which  I  deemed  contrary  to  all  the  rules 
of  political  equity,  of  governmental  honesty  and  to  all  permissible  forms  of 
conduct.  Against  what  country  was  an  offensive  meditated?  Who  had 
countersigned  the  treaty?  .Against  whom?  Evidently  against  France,  which 
always  had  been  an  object  of  William’s  cupidity,  against  the  same  France 
whose  people  had  concluded  an  alliance  with  us  in  the  interest  of  their 
safety.” 

This  declaration  of  Count  Witte,  if  it  was  really  made  in  the 
words  above  quoted,  is  not  only  inexact  as  to  material  facts,  but 
it  contains  .a  statement  that  he  must  have  known  to  be  quite 
false.  As  will  appear  later.  Count  Witte  had  knowledge  of  the 
treaty  of  Bjorkoe,  not  for  the  first  time  when  he  was  appointed 
President  of  the  Council,  that  is  to  say,  in  October,  1905,  but 
three  months  earlier,  immediately  after  his  return  from  America 
in  August.  This  may  be  no  more  than  a  lapse  of  memory  on  the 
part  of  the  author  of  the  article,  but  that  which  undoubtedly 
emanates  from  Count  Witte  himself  is  the  assertion  that  the 
treaty  of  Bjorkoe  was  an  offensive  and  defensive  treaty  directed 
against  France,  the  ally  of  Russia. 

The  same  assertion  reappeared  later  in  the  book,  so  remarkable 
in  many  respects,  written  by  the  English  publicist.  Dr.  Dillon, 
and  entitled  The  Eclipse  of  Russia,  which  was  published  in  1918 
and  contained  a  recital  of  facts  communicated  by  Count  Witte 
personally  to  the  author,  who,  as  is  well  known,  enjoyed  his  full 
confidence.  Dr.  Dillon,  being  obliged  to  recognise  the  falsity  of 
his  friend’s  statements,  upon  comparing  them  with  the  text  of 
the  treaty,  saves  himself  from  the  dilemma  arising  out  of  this 
very  evident  contradiction  by  explaining  that  Count  Witte’s 
memory  was  not  always  to  be  relied  upon  during  the  last  yerrs 
of  his  life,  and  that  he  was  oppressed  by  the  danger  of  the  treaty 
being  construed  as  a  move  hostile  to  France. 

The  truth  is,  I  regret  to  say,  that  it  is  not  a  question  of  weak 
memory  on  the  part  of  Count  Witte,  but  that  in  this  case  as  on 
other  occasions  he  misrepresented  the  facts  on  account  of  the 
deep-seated  dislike  which  he  felt  toward  Emperor  Nicholas,  a 
feeling  w1  ich,  in  his  later  years,  developed  into  a  veritable  hatred. 
While  endeavouring  to  be  fair  and  just  to  the  memory  of  Count 
Witte,  w'ho  towered  above  the  level  of  ordinary  men,  not  merely 
by  his  great  qualities,  but  even  in  his  failings,  I  cannot  too 
severely  condemn  such  an  act  of  posthumous  revenge  as  he  com¬ 
mitted,  not  only  in  revealing  to  a  journalist  a  State  secret  of  such 
tremendous  importance,  but  still  more  in  having  accuse<l  his 
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sovereign  of  a  crime  of  which  he  must  have  known  him  to  be 
innocent. 

Xow  that  we  know  the  exact  text  of  the  treaty  of  Bjorkoe  and 
the  circuinstances  surrounding  its  signature,  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  sustain  the  accusation  brought  against  Emperor  Nicholas  by 
Count  Witte  and  accepted  by  Dr.  Dillon,  as  well  as  by  some 
other  writers  of  lesser  standing,  of  having  committed  an  act  of 
treason  toward  France.  At  the  time  that  the  Eussian  Eevolu- 
tionary  Government  published  the  secret  documents  I  took  pains 
to  correct,  as  far  as  lay  in  my  power,  the  false  construction  placed 
upon  the  treaty,  by  communicating  what  I  knew  about  the 
subject  to  an  editor  of  Le  Temps,  M.  F.  de  Jessen,  whose  inter¬ 
view  with  me  was  published  in  the  issue  of  September  15th,  1917. 
Having  learned  all  that  had  taken  place  at  Bjorkoe  and  having 
an  exact  knowledge  of  the  terms  of  the  treaty  and  the  contents 
of  the  telegrams  exchanged  between  the  Emperors — a  knowledge 
gained,  as  before-mentioned,  during  my  subsequent  direction  of 
the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs — it  was  manifestly  my  duty  to 
correct  an  inaccurate  version  that  not  only  smirched  the 
reputation  of  Nicholas  ]!.,  but  was  also  calculated  to  reflect 
discredit  upon  all  Eussia. 

I  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  article  in  Le  Temps 
contributed  materially  to  enlighten  the  public  with  respect  to  the 
role  played  by  the  Tsar  in  this  affair,  but  inasmuch  as  Count 
Witte’s  accusation  of  treason  has  been  revived  with  remarkable 
force  and  talent  by  Dr.  Dillon  in  his  work.  The  Eelipse  of  Russia, 
I  cannot  refrain  from  re-entering  the  debate  with  the  more  com¬ 
petent,  authentic  and  complete  testimony  that  my  former  office 
a?  the  Emperor’s  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  enables  me  to 
contribute. 

It  is  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  recall  the  circumstances 
in  the  midst  of  which  the  Tsar  found  himself  on  the  arrival  of 
the  German  Emjxiror,  and  to  endeavour  to  reconstitute  his  state 
of  mind  and  feeling  at  that  juncture.  In  the  course  of  the  few 
months  preceding  the  famous  interview  he  had  seen  his  armies 
defeated  by  the  Japanese  in  Manchuria ;  his  fleet,  under  the 
command  of  Admiral  Eojdestvensky,  had  been  annihilated  at 
Tsushima ;  the  revolution  was  spreading  throughout  Eussia  and 
the  absolute  power  of  the  Tsars  was  menaced  by  the  masses,  who 
claimed  the  right  of  representation  in  the  councils  of  the  nation. 
All  this,  in  the  eyes  of  Emperor  Nicholas,  was  the  consequence 
of  his  war  with  Japan,  that  distant  Power  which  would  never 
have  dared  to  provoke  Eussia,  never  would  have  had  the  slightest 
chance  of  vanquishing  her  on  the  battlefield,  but  for  the  aid  of 
England,  the  hereditary  enemy  who  crossed  Eussia’s  path  every- 
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where,  in  Europe  as  in  Asia.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that,  under 
such  conditions,  it  was  not  difficult  for  the  Kaiser  to  persuade 
the  Emperor  of  Itussia  to  join  him  in  his  plan  for  a  continental 
coalition  against  England,  and  to  serve  as  an  instrument  for 
drawing  France  in  also?  We  have  seen,  however,  that  after 
several  months  of  correspondence  the  German  Emperor  had  not 
succeeded  in  overcoming  the  sentiment  of  loyalty  which  prevented 
the  Tsar  from  signing  the  treaty  without  previously  having 
secured  the  adhesion  of  France.  The  moment  and  the  place  were 
admirably  chosen  by  the  Kaiser  for  triumphing  over  the  scruples 
of  his  cousin,  who  was  alone  at  Bjorkoe,  defenceless,  one  may  say, 
against  the  impetuous  attacks  of  a  guest  who,  at  the  end  of  his 
three  days’  stay,  had  gained  complete  domination  over  the  will 
of  his  host. 

I  was  told  by  the  Tsar  himself  that  the  treaty  was  signed  only 
a  few  minutes  before  Emperor  William’s  departure,  after  a 
breakfast  that  took  place  on  board  the  Hohenzollem.  Certain 
writers  have  ventured  to  insinuate  that  the  quality  and  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  wine  served  at  that  repast  had  something  to  do  with 
the  consent  of  Emperor  Nicholas — a  piece  of  vulgar  gossip  that 
it  is  easy  to  refute  when  one  has  had  occasion,  as  I  have,  to  be 
often  present  at  similar  breakfasts.  A  like  hypothesis  is,  more¬ 
over,  superfluous  for  explaining  the  Kaiser’s  success,  as  he  under¬ 
stood  too  well  how  to  manage  the  Tsar  without  having  recourse 
to  so  brutal  a  proceeding.  At  each  interview  the  Kaiser,  con¬ 
summate  actor  that  he  was,  took  pains  to  appear  in  a  different 
r6le ;  every  part  that  he  took  was  carefully  studied  in  advance 
and  adapted  to  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  place  and  the 
moment ;  he  gave  his  victim  no  time  to  reflect  and  no  chance  to 
escape  his  flowery  eloquence  and  overbearing  manner  of  argu¬ 
ment. 

When  the  two  sovereigns,  left  alone,  had  affixed  their  signa¬ 
tures  at  the  foot  of  the  text  which  had  been  previously  prepared 
by  the  Kaiser,  the  latter  insisted  that  the  instrument  should  be 
countersigned.  He  had  taken  pains  to  bring  with  him  on  his 
voyage  a  high  functionary  of  the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  Empire,  Herr  von  Tschirsky,  who  afterwards  became  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  for  that  Dejiartment  and  whose  signature  could  be 
considered  to  take  the  place  of  his  chief’s.  There  being  no 
personage  of  equal  rank  or  capacity  in  the  Tsar’s  suite,  the  Ger¬ 
man  Emperor  suggested  calling  upon  Admiral  Birileff,  Eussian 
Minister  of  Marine,  who  happened  to  be  on  board  the  Pole  Star 
as  a  guest.  The  old  sailor,  entirely  unversed  in  matters  per¬ 
taining  to  foreign  politics,  was  summoned  at  the  last  moment  and 
did  not  hesitate  to  set  his  hand  to  a  document  of  whose  contents 
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he  was  not  even  afforded  any  knowledge ;  in  fact,  one  of  the 
persons  in  the  Tsar’s  suite  told  me  that,  while  Admiral  Birileff 
was  writing  his  name  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  the  upper  part 
was  covered  by  the  Emi>eror’8  hand.  When  the  Admiral  was 
interrogated  by  Count  Lamsdorff  afterwards',  he  declared  that  if 
he  should  find  himself  in  the  same  position  a  second  time  he 
would  do  the  same,  considering  that  his  duty  as  an  officer  of  the 
Navy  had  obliged  him  to  obey  without  question  any  order  given 
him  by  his  Sovereign  Lord. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Now  that  the  Russian  Expedition  is  over  it  is  possible  to  consider 
in  some  measure  the  place  of  that  curious  adventure  in  the  great 
period  of  history  in  which  it  has  played  its  humble  part.  The 
outline  of  its  story  at  least  is  common  property.  How  it  began 
as  one  of  the  "tiniest  of  those  side-shows  which  the  war  made  so 
celebrated ;  how  it  came  to  w’ield  a  momentous  influence,  perhaps 
even  yet  not  fully  appreciated,  on  the  last  phase  of  the  struggle; 
and  how  in  the  end  it  developed  by  the  inexorable  force  of  events 
into  a  definite  mission  of  support  from  this  country  to  one  of 
the  protagonists  in  the  great  internal  fight  of  the  Russian  people. 

The  original  expedition  has,  as  a  fighting  force,  certainly 
received  no  more  than  a  fair  meed  of  admiration  and  fame.  It 
was  composed  of  men  all  certified  as  unfit  for  active  service.  It 
went  forth  nominally  “for  garrison  duty  on  the  Murman  coast,” 
instructions  which  conjured  up  perhaps  no  more  than  the  vision 
of  a  long,  dreary,  and  very  cold  winter  in  huts  on  a  bleak  and 
desolate  shore ;  with  the  possible  mitigation  of  having  a  portion 
of  the  British  Fleet  anchored  comfortingly  and  watchfully 
beyond. 

Actually  this  little  force  penetrated  hundreds  of  miles  into  a 
country  scarcely  less  wild  than  Central  Africa  or  Labrador,  a 
country  snow-clad  and  frozen,  consisting  of  one  vast  and  almost 
impenetrable  forest  wherein  for  league  upon  league  a  man  will 
meet  with  no  human  habitation  and  as  like  as  not  travel  over 
hitherto  untrodden  ground.  Except  for  tw'o  single  lines  of 
railway,  widely  separated  from  each  other,  the  only  means  of 
communication  is  along  the  rivers  or  in  tracks  across  the  snow. 
In  this  great  solitude  the  category  men  of  the  British  Army  spent 
the  winter;  often  in  little  groups  of  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty,  in 
isolated  blockhouses  with  infrequent  reliefs,  without  relaxations, 
for  long  periods  without  mails  or  new’s  from  home.  They  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  gaze  out  into  the  forest  or  the  darkness,  wateh- 
ing  for  thte  enemy  who  from  time  to  time  would  creep  up  dressed 
in  white  or  plastered  with  snow  to  surprise  the  defence. 

Not  that  the  force  itself  was  inactive.  It  carried  out  raids  and 
advances,  adjusting  a  position  here,  strengthening  a  weak  spot 
there ;  but  such  work  mostly  fell  to  the  larger  units — half  bat¬ 
talions  and  companies  billeted  in  villages;  it  was  the  platoons 
and  sections  alone  on  outpost  duty  in  the  forest  on  whom  the 
time  hung  so  heavy  and  the  strain  was  so  great.  Small  wonder 
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if  iluMe  were  cases  ol‘  breakdown  under  such  an  ordeal ;  and  even 
now  and  again  disaffection  among  the  men. 

Tliat  there  were  cases  of  this  sort  is  undoubted.  The  absence 
of  mails  and  ne\vspai>ers  in  particular  created  discontent.  The 
feeling  to  which  men  “  up  the  line  ”  are  always  prone,  that  the 
fellow  at  the  base  is  not  “doing  his  bit,”  was  widespread.  This 
impression  was  on  many  occasions  during  the  war  nothing  but  a 
profound  injustice,  but  the  burden  of  proof  lies  with  the  men  at 
the  base,  and  in  this  case  it  is  to  be  feared  that  a  severe  scrutiny 
could  ill  be  borne. 

Of  all  these  circumstances  the  Bolsheviks  did  not  fail  to  avail 
themselves.  Accounts  reporting,  and  doubtless  greatly  exaggerat¬ 
ing,  the  labour  troubles  in  England  were  disseminated  amongst 
the  troops,  and  inevitably  had  their  effect  on  men  whom  circum¬ 
stances  had  united  to  cast  into  a  restless  and  despondent  state 
of  mind. 

It  is  a  matter  for  surprise,  then,  not  that  there  were  a  few 
cases  of  trouble  and  discontent,  but  that  on  the  whole  this  little 
army  of  townsmen,  no  longer  in  their  first  youth  and  vigour,  so 
finely  endured  the  ardours  of  a  most  difficult  adventure. 

With  the  coming  of  spring,  however.  Generals  Ironside  and 
Maynard  were  faced  with  a  delicate  situation.  The  fundamental 
difficulty  of  this  was  the  condition  of  their  Kussian  allies.  The 
North  Kussian  Government  was  not  successful.  It  was  composed 
initially  of  refugee  politicians  from  Petrograd  and  NIoscow,  who, 
having  assumed  the  reins  of  government,  showed  themselves 
unwilling  to  share  their  responsibilities  or  win  the  co-operation 
of  the  local  leaders.  Its  chief,  M.  Tchaikowsky,  a  man  of  high 
integrity  and  held  in  wide  esteem,  but  now’  old  and  broken,  still 
lives  in  the  exile  in  which  the  greater  part  of  his  life  has  been 
spent.  The  Government  has  certainly  been  beset  by  difficulties ; 
it  has  had  practically  no  revenues,  and  the  lack  of  communication 
and  the  means  of  transport  have  made  all  questions  of  organisation 
a  hundredfold  more  perplexing  and  obstinate ;  but  it  has  had 
great  opportunities,  and  it  cannot  be  acquitted  of  the  charge  of 
having  cast  them  away. 

The  life  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  region  centres  entirely  in 
the  village  community — each  community  being  almost  self- 
supporting.  This  fact,  coupled  with  the  existence  of  the 
Zemstvo  system,  affords  a  fascinating  field  for  experiment  in 
local  government.  Instead  of  devoting  themselves  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  as  far  as  was  possible  of  a  settled  state  of  affairs  in  the 
Archangel  government  which  might  have  w’on  to  them  in  loyalty 
not  only  the  people  of  that  melancholy  district,  but  many  in  other 
parts  of  Russia  to  whom  tidings  of  their  policy  might  have 
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reached,  the  administration  flouted  the  Zemstvos,  trifled  with 
crises,  nursed  their  own  dignity,  and  alienated  the  people. 

The  leading  oflicials,  as  with  most  of  the  officers  of  the  Army, 
were  purely  reactionary.  They  had  no  discoverable  idea,  except 
to  restore  the  old  state  of  afl'airs,  possibly  in  a  somewhat  modified 
form.  With  the  shibboleths  of  such  a  policy  they  approached  a 
lieople  sick  to  death  of  war  and  all  that  it  entails,  and  sought 
to  enlist  their  sympathy  in  a  cause  from  which  they  were  remote 
and  for  holies  which,  even  should  they  mature,  could  liold  neither 
glamour  nor  promise  for  them. 

Small  wonder  that  their  army  was  often  disaffected  and  dis¬ 
loyal,  and  that  they  themselves  were  drifting  into  the  position 
of  pensioners  of  the  Allied  Governments. 

It  was  this  lack  of  unity  and  enthusiasm  amongst  the  Russians, 
and  particularly  the  troops,  that  formed  the  most  serious  problem 
which  the  British  military  authorities  had  to  confront.  When 
the  dispatch  of  the  Relief  Ex[)edition  had  disposed  to  some  extent 
of  the  difliculties  aroused  by  the  depression  rife  in  the  original 
force,  and  by  any  serious  danger  that  was  threatening  it,  they 
were  faced  by  three  possible  courses. 

Firstly,  to  pursue  a  vigorous  offensive  southwards  towards 
Petrozavodsk  by  General  Maynard ;  south-eastwards  with  a  view 
to  effecting  a  junction  with  Koltchak  and  perhaps  striking  a 
decisive  blow  at  the  Bolshevist  armies  by  General  Ironside. 
Secondly,  to  remain  where  they  were  defending  the  province  and 
Government  of  Archangel.  Thirdly,  to  evacuate.  The  first  of 
these  courses  was  open  to  three  objections  :  (o)  the  smallness  of 
the  British  forces  and  the  difficulty  of  securely  guarding  com¬ 
munications  during  the  advance ;  (b)  uncertainty  with  regard  to 
Koltchak’s  position — an  uncertainty  later  to  be  amply  justified; 
(c)  the  most  serious  of  all,  the  danger  of  carrying  out  ambitious 
operations  at  any  moment  of  which  heavy  loss  or  even  disaster 
might  overtake  British  troops  as  a  result  of  the  defection  of  the 
Russians  to  whom  they  w'ere  allied. 

These  objections,  together  with  the  state  of  public  opinion  at 
home,  hostile  both  by  reason  of  the  strong  labour  revolt  and  the 
general  repugnance  to  any  addition  by  a  new  military  enterprise 
to  the  sacrifices  and  burdens  of  the  late  war,  put  an  extension 
of  the  campaign  out  of  the  question.*  This  was,  of  course,  greatly 
emphasised  when  the  retreat  of  Koltchak’s  right  wing  from  Perm 
destroyed  all  hoi>es  that  had  existed  of  a  solution  in  that  quarter. 

The  attitude  of  public  opinion  in  England  demanded,  also,  that, 
if  the  second  course  was  to  be  persisted  in,  a  precise  term  should 
be  set  to  the  defence.  It  was  clearly  impossible  that  we  should 
go  on  indefinitely  holding  the  North  Russian  Government’s  hand 
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and  buttressing  it  against  its  enemies  in  an  occupation  which  must 
involve  us  in  further  and  greater  obligations  by  its  protraction. 
Equally  clear  was  it  that  there  could  be  no  sincere  conviction  that 
the  dissolution  of  Bolshevism  was  imminent,  still  less  that  a 
settlement  of  Kussia  would  immediately  follow  it.  Beyond  this 
loomed  the  consideration  of  the  old  axiom  about  the  dry  rot  that 
besets  any  army  condemned  to  the  defensive.  There  remained 
the  third  course,  which  was  pursued. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  revert  here  for  a  moment  to  the 
Russian  troops  with  which  we  were  co-operating,  and  on  whom 
many  strictures  have  been  passed  in  this  country  and  some  slur 
may  seem  to  have  been  placed  in  the  foregoing  remarks.  No 
slur  is  intended.  It  seems,  perhaps,  unnecessary  at  this  time  of 
day  to  protest  against  the  use  of  the  word  “  loyal  ”  with  regard 
to  various  sections  of  the  Russian  people ;  yet  it  is  frequently 
used  not  only  in  newspapers  and  common  talk,  but  even  in  the 
most  official  communications.  Loyal  to  whom?  to  what?  Per¬ 
sonally,  to  Denikin,  or  Koltchak,  or  Muller?  or  one  of  the 
hundred  lesser  leaders  of  whom  in  this  country  nothing  is  heard? 

Politically,  to  Tsardom,  which  is  destroyed?  Or  to  constitu¬ 
tional  monarchy,  which  Russia  has  never  had?  Or  to  the  new 
democracy?  To  some  Russian  theory  as  yet  untried,  or  to  some 
allied  principle  as  yet  unaccepted?  and,  if  an  allied  principle,  to 
which?  To  the  limited  monarchy  of  Great  Britain?  or  to  the 
republicanism  of  France,  or  to  the  republican  autocracy  of  the 
United  States?  It  is  not  quite  so  trivial  a  matter  this  as  it  first 
appears;  if  nothing  else,  the  use  of  the  w'ord  is  helping  to  keep 
the  minds  of  millions  of  people  in  this  country  in  confusion  as 
to  what  is  happening  in  Russia.  It  keeps  alive  a  suspicion  that 
that  nation  could  have  to-morrow  an  orderly,  democratic  and 
civilised  government  on  Western  lines,  if  it  w’ould  abjure 
Bolshevism,  and  abandon  its  flirtations  with  a  ridiculous  ideal. 
This  is  a  thousand  miles  from  the  truth,  as  all  who  have  seen 
anything  of  the  Russians  will  understand. 

There  is  therefore  no  justification  for  regarding  even  the 
mutinous  Russian  soldiers  as  traitors.  They  are  for  the  most 
part  peasants  of  the  North — eking  out  what  would  seem  to  any 
Englishman  an  almost  unendurably  dark  and  dismal  life ;  often 
on  the  boundary-line  betwee'n  starvation  and  existence ;  content 
so  long  as  they  could  keep  on  the  safe  side  of  that  boundary, 
giving  nothing  to  the  outside  world  and  receiving  little  from  it. 
Their  years  pursue  an  even  tenoi* ;  a  short,  strenuous  summer 
spent  in  providing  for  the  long  inaction  of  the  winter,  when  they 
lapse  into  a  purely  animal  life,  sleeping,  eating,  and  quarrelling, 
till  the  snow  begins  to  melt  once  more. 

c  2 
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Yet  even  here  a  germ  of  greater  aspirations  is  not  entirely 
absent.  The  village  schoolmaster  or  some  specially  intelligent 
and  prosperous  peasant,  fresh  from  a  course  at  a  provincial  univer¬ 
sity,  will  often  hold  a  series  of  lectures  during  the  winter.  Thus 
will  be  obtained  scraps  of  information  on  a  curious  medley  of 
subjects.  Astronomy,  history,  rural  economy,  chemistry,  and  the 
like,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  lecturer  or  his  fortune  during 
his  course.  Unhappily,  these  courses  go  neither  far  enough  nor 
deep  enough  to  leave  many  permanent  traces  behind  them.  Yet 
with  the  broad  humanity  of  her  people  and  her  peculiar  facilities 
for  getting  at  cUl  of  them,  it  may  well  be  that  in  the  realm  of 
“continued”  education  Eussia  has  a  great  future  before  her. 

Leading  such  a  life,  under  a  government  to  which  their  poverty, 
their  remoteness,  and  the  sterility  of  their  land  made  them  of 
little  account,  they  added  to  their  natural  patience  a  reclusive 
detachment  from  outside  events,  a  philosophic  resignation  easily 
begotten  in  those  dwellings  in  the  silence  and  mystery  of  these 
vast  solitudes  and  beneath  their  great,  ever-changing  sky. 

For  generations  they  had  been  ruled  by  Tsars.  Well !  the  Tsars 
had  gone,  men  said  never  to  return.  Everywhere  the  old  tradi¬ 
tions  were  shaken,  the  old  systems  had  been  thrown  down.  So 
be  it.  They  owed  allegiance  to  no  cause  or  party.  Indeed,  what 
cause  or  party  would  concern  itself  with  them — these  dwellers  in 
the  wilderness?  There  was  talk  of  a  thing  called  communism. 
But  had  they  not  already,  they  demanded,  a  very  good  system? 
It  was  true  every  man  held  his  household  gods,  his  cattle,  the 
yearly  fruits  of  his  labours  in  his  own  possession ;  away  with  the 
monstrous  idea  that  anyone  else  had  a  right  to  these !  But  the 
land,  which  was  entirely  the  source  of  them  all,  was  not  this 
redistributed  every  twenty  years  or  so  to  meet  the  changing  needs 
of  the  community?  What  more  in  this  respect  could  be  desired? 

There  was  talk  of  constitutions  and  governments,  but  little, 
it  seemed,  could  either  affect  a  society  so  simple  as  theirs.  One 
thing  only  they  asked  of  men,  to  be  left  in  peace  to  sow,  to 
gather,  and — to  exist.  This,  however,  was,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  what  the  rival  parties  could  not  do.  Again  and  again  it 
was  a  question  of  which  party  came  first  to  a  village,  w'hether 
Ivan  or  Gregory  became  a  Bolshevik  or  a  “Constitutional”  con¬ 
script.  Do  not  let  us  blame  them,  then,  if  again  and  again  Ivan 
refused,  when  it  came  to  the  ]X)int,  to  proceed  to  the  cutting  of 
Gregory’s  throat,  or  to  let  Gregory  have  the  opportunity  of 
shooting  at  him.  Nor  must  we  forget  that  these  were  the  men 
— and  not  the  politicians,  the  exiled  publicists  or  financiers  who 
from  time  to  time  address  us  on  behalf  of  “  despairing  Russia 
who  spent  three  Russian  winters  in  the  trenches,  ill-fed,  often 
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indifferently  led  and  cared  for,  with  one  rifle  to  half  a  dozen  men, 
before  the  magnificent  equipment  of  the  German  armies  and  the 
violence  of  the  German  guns. 

In  face  of  all  the  perplexities  and  difficulties  which  this  situa¬ 
tion  presented.  General  Ironside  pursued  a  courageous  course,  and 
what  most  people  will  agree  was  the  only  possible  military  policy. 
The  North  Eussian  army  was  a  broken  reed ;  he  sought  to  make 
it  a  living  thing.  First  he  infused  with  some  new'  energy  and 
enthusiasm  the  lifeless  battalions  that  already  existed.  Secondly, 
he  endeavoured  to  create  a  new  force  from  the  numerous  Bol¬ 
shevist  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  North  Russian  or  Allied 
troops.  This  aetion  was  impose<l  on  him  by  a  twofold  necessity  : 
that  of  increasing  at  all  costs  the  man-power  at  his  disposal,  and 
the  need  of  revealing  some  clear  superiority  in  the  service  of  the 
Allied  rather  than  the  Bolshevist  armies. 

This  brave  and  far-sighted  effort  has  not  received  the  recog¬ 
nition  which  in  great  measure  it  deserved.  It  failed  chiefly 
because  the  mistake  was  made  of  including  sincere  Bolshevists, 
commissars,  etc.,  in  the  ranks  of  the  new’  regiments,  and  these 
became,  of  course,  a  corrupting  and  mutinous  influence  amongst 
the  rest ;  and  because,  also,  the  liaison  between  the  British  officers 
and  their  commands — at  all  times  a^  source  of  difficulty — was  not 
sufficiently  secured. 

What  ensued  is  well  known  to  everyone.  All  endeavour  failed 
to  avert  the  disastrous  mutiny  of  the  Eussian  troops  at  Onega 
from  which  follow’ed  the  loss  of  that  town,  not  to  speak  of  valu¬ 
able  lives ;  nor  did  the  devotion  and  courage  of  the  gallant  fellows 
who  commanded  the  new  legion  of  “converted”  Bolsheviks  suffice 
to  prevent  the  tragedy  of  Dyer’s  battalion.  May  it  be  some 
consolation  to  those  who  monrn  them  that,  even  in  the  midst  of 
the  chivalry  and  high  romance  in  which  the  last  few’  years  have 
been  so  prolific,  their  inspiration  glowing  from  this  dark  corner 
of  the  earth  cannot  fail  to  hold  a  high  place  in  the  future  tradi¬ 
tions  of  their  country. 

Some  have  found  it  easy  to  blame  General  Ironside  and  his 
subordinates  for  their  share  in  these  events  :  it  seems  less  easy 
to  remember  that  inaction  w’ould  at  that  time  not  only  have  been 
dishonourable,  but  was  fraught  with  no  less  danger  than  any  line 
of  action ;  that  in  doing  what  they  did,  undoubtedly  conscious  of 
the  risks,  they  followed  in  the  main  th<i  one  course  that  might 
have  put  the  situation  on  its  feet. 

After  these  failures  events  moved  quickly  to  their  close.  What 
exactly  were  the  possibilities  which  the  Government  had  in  view 
when  and  after  the  Relief  Force  was  dispatched  will  perhaps 
never  be  known.  The  mutinies  at  Onega  and  Troitsa,  and  the 
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defeat  of  Koltchak,  all  pointed  in  one  direction.  Evacuation 
became  inevitable.  There  were,  indeed,  great  preparations  for 
an  offensive,  urbanely  called  an  “offensive  defensive,”  or  the 
covering  operations  for  evacuation.  If  this  was  all  that  was 
intended  it  is  difi&cult  to  understand  why,  for  instance,  gas 
should  have  been  imported  in  large  quantities.  Gas  may  or  may 
not  be  a  “reasonable  ”  weapon  in  war.  It  is  a  matter  of  opinion 
whether  it  is  as  a  weapon  viler  than,  say,  high  explosive,  and  the 
best,  that  is  to  say  the  most  experienced,  opinion  is  by  no  means 
even  largely  affirmative  on  this  point.  But  the  exclamations  of 
horror  which  its  first  employment  four  years  ago  evoked  in  this 
country,  and  the  stand  then  taken  on  the  conditions  of  the  Hague 
Convention  should  have  made  any  idea  of  its  use,  even  if  only 
in  shells,  in  the  North  llussian  campaign  out  of  the  question. 
From  follies  and  inconsistencies  such  as  these  we  shall  i)resum- 
ably  have  no  protection  till  the  national  conscience  becomes 
sufficiently  coherent  and  informed  to  curb  the  cynicism  of  our 
public  men. 

The  first  of  these  covering  operations,  the  Dwina  offensive  in 
August,  certainly  seemed  to  meet  with  great  success.  After  a  few 
hours  of  somewhat  faint  resistance  the  Bolshevist  defence 
appeared  to  collapse,  and  it  w^as  commonly  reported  that  their 
whole  line  on  that  front  had  disappeared.  The  appearance  of 
half-starved  animals  which  the  Bolshevist  soldiers  who  were 
encountered,  or  captured,  presented,  certainly  was  not  calculated 
to  inspire  great  dread  of  their  forces  in  that  region.  Despite  all 
this,  the  enemy  succeeded  later  in  raiding  Ust  Vaga,  several 
miles  within  our  salient  (though  here  they  retired  before  a  quarter 
of  their  number),  and  when  General  Sadleir  Jackson’s  brigade 
finally  withdrew  down  the  Dwina  they  found  the  river  bank  north 
of  Ust  Vaga  occupied  by  the  enemy,  who  inflicted  several  casual¬ 
ties  on  the  men  in  the  passing  barges.  The  offensives  and  wdth- 
draw'als  on  the  Vologda  and  Murmansk  fronts  offered  a  less 
difficult  problem,  backed  as  they  w'ere  in  each  case  by  the  railway. 

So  the  expedition  ended.  How  great  were  the  difficulties  with 
which  it  had  to  contend  wdll  be  readily  understood.  That  it  added 
lustre  to  our  military  history  can  scarcely  be  claimed.  There 
were  in  it  many  brave  men  and  a  few  able  oneR ;  but  the  general 
level  of  conduct  was  not  high.  To  give  one  small  instance;  the 
too  prevalent  custom  of  bartering  redounded  little  to  our  credit. 
Under  certain  circumstances  barter  was  justifiable  and  neces¬ 
sary  ;  but  the  widespread  disposal  of  food  and  spirits — especially 
spirits — to  a  penurious  population,  under  a  system  of  exchange, 
reflected  on  others  no  less  than  the  barterer  himself.  It  may 
appear  to  some  to  be  of  little  good  now  that  the  expedition  is 
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over  to  drag  such  incidents  from  the  mud.  There  can,  however, 
on  the  other  hand,  be  as  little  good  in  concealing  from  ourselves 
practices  which  are  unfortunately  the  talk  of  many  others 
besides  ourselves ;  though  it  must  be  freely  admitted  that  we  were 
not  alone  offenders  in  this  matter.  In  so  far,  then,  as  it  was  an 
effort  to  regenerate  a  fallen  and  distracted  neighbour  the  expedi¬ 
tion  has  little  claim  to  success. 

•  But  what  of  the  future  ?  From  a  political  point  of  view  no  one 
will  impugn  the  expedition.  It  was  born  of  the  Allied  necessity 
in  1918,  it  was  directed  against  no  party  in  Russia,  and  if  after  its 
primary  task  was  accomplished  it  remained  to  serve  those  who  had 
shown  it  hospitality  when  it  came,  that  was  no  more  than  the 
fulfilment  of  a  debt  w'hich  the  occasion  demanded  of  our  honour. 
But  if  we  regard  it  as  an  incident  in  our  uncertain  and  shifting 
|)olicv  towards  the  great  problem  of  Russia  as  a  whole,  what 
then?  On  this  subject  the  nation  is  still  divided  between  two 
schools  of  thought  :  one  claims  that  as  Bolshevism  is  directed 
towards  establishing  a  world  system  it  is  the  enemy  of  us  all  and 
must  be  treated  as  such ;  the  other  urges  that  Russia’s  concerns 
are  a  matter  for  her  alone,  and  that  she  must  deal  with  them  as 
she  will. 

If  the  first  point  of  view  is  correct,  then  surely  military  enter¬ 
prise  was  not  only  justifiable,  it  was  required,  and  we  are  in 
fault  for  ever  having  permitted  it  to  collapse. 

In  this  case  nothing  can  excuse  the  lassitude  or  trifling  which 
leaves  our  own  salvation  to  the  counter-actions  of  the  saner 
elements  in  Russia.  Long  since  an  army  to  which  all  civilisation 
should  have  contributed  ought  to  have  been  dispatched  to  assist  in 
extirpating  this  evil. 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  second  opinion  is  correct,  has  our 
policy  been  wise  or  statesmanlike  or  humane?  Can,  indeed,  this 
constant  alternation  between  supporting  factions  and  laisser  faire 
he  deemed  a  policy  at  all  ? 

.\t  present  there  is  a  great  tendency  to  use  Russia  as  a  new 
weapon  in  the  class  and  party  warfare  of  the  Western  nations. 
The  Press,  the  speeches  in  Parliament  and  elsewhere,  all  reveal 
the  taint  of  party  cleavage  and  loyalty  to  party  principles.  No 
one  can  help  perceiving  it.  Here  on  one  side  are  ranged  the 
financiers  and  capitalists — those  latest  bogeys — jealous  for  their 
privileges,  fearful  for  the  consequences  that  a  too-revolutionary 
theory  may  have  for  a  field  of  so  fair  a  promise.  With  them  the 
finer  elements  of  conservatism,  who,  whilst  they  mourn  the 
disappearance  of  old  traditions,  tremble  for  the  effects  of  a 
grotesque  adventure  upon  mankind.  Over  against  them  are  those 
whom,  for  want  of  a  more  comprehensive  term,  we  may  call  the 
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Socialists,  uncertain  whether  they  may  not  hail  in  the  Bolshevists 
simi>ly  some  new  apostles  of  their  creed,  eager  at  all  events  to 
champion  anything  which  may  dispel  the  old  spirit  and  enthrone 
the  new. 

Yet  there  are  two  facts  that  are  clear  enough.  It  is  to  the 
interest  of  us  all  to  restore  peace  and  order  in  Kussia  with  the 
least  delay.  It  is  the  duty  of  us  all  to  do  everything  in  our  power 
to  accomplish  this  with  the  least  [wssihle  bloodshed  and  misery. 
The  effort  at  PrinkiiK)  failed.  Is  it  therefore  established  that 
all  such  efforts  must  of  necessity  fail?  It  may  be  that  it  is,  but 
the  fact  has  not  yet  been  demonstrated  to  the  world.  Is  it  clear 
that  if  the  blockade  were  raised,  if  all  parties  were  treated 
impartially,  if  efforts  were  made  to  re-establish  intercourse  and 
trade,  we  should  not  thus  find  a  settlement  sooner  for  Russia  than 
by  any  other  means,  and  at  the  same  time  hold  in  our  hands  a 
weapon  against  further  outbursts  of  atrocities? 

There  are  those  who  will  shudder  at  the  idea  of  treating  all 
parties  impartially.  Yet  it  is  difficult  to  see,  if  this  matter  is 
to  be  treated  on  a  Russian  and  not  an  international  basis,  how 
we  can  do  less.  Those  who  make  such  a  ]X)int  of  earning  Russian 
gratitude  can  scarcely  hope  to  win  much  of  it  by  taking  side? 
in  a  struggle  in  which  the  Russians  are  themselves  distracted: 
and  few  will  now  dare  to  urge  that  Bolshevism  has  been  imiwsed 
by  a  small  group  of  fanatics  against  the  will  of  the  ichole  ])eople. 

Bolshevism  is  largely,  and  f)erhaps  incalculably,  an  evil  and 
vicious  thing,  but  it  has  a  transient  fascination  for  unfortunate 
}jeople  and  certain  good  points  which  it  is  only  folly  to  ignore  or 
deny.  Nothing  will  aim  a  deadlier  blow  at  the  evil  within  it  than 
the  restoration  of  saner  conditions  in  Russia.  Certainly  nothin}} 
will  do  more  than  Bolshevik  failure  under  such  conditions  to  dis¬ 
courage  its  supporters  in  other  countries.  The  present  situation 
invests  it  for  many  with  a  halo  of  martyrdom  which  its  destruc¬ 
tion  by  a  greater  persecution  and  terror  will  only  increase. 

Every  precept  of  the  Christian  faith,  Humanity,  our  obliga¬ 
tions  to  posterity,  all  demand  that  we  should  not  rest  till  we 
have  achieved  such  a  settlement,  or  proved  it  to  be  indisputably 
beyond  reason  and  hope.  Nothing  less  can  demonstrate  to 
Russians  of  all  parties  that  we  desire  only  their  welfare  and  j^eace. 
Nothing  less  can  justify  us  when  the  judgment  of  history'  is  given. 

Here  is  a  land  of  immeasurable  resources  torn  by  internecine 
war ;  can  we  w'ho  claim  a  foremost  place  in  the  leadership  of  tbe 
w'orld  find  no  fitter  task  than  to  take  a  hand  in  her  slaughter  or 
stand  idly  aloof  while  it  proceeds? 

vXre  we  to  confess  that  the  vision  of  fellowship  we  formed 
during  the  years  of  darkness  has  dissolved  with  the  coming  of  day? 

J.  H.  Martin. 
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History  repeats  itself,  not  only  because  the  nature  of  man 
changes  but  little  with  the  centuries,  but  also  because  those  great 
|)olitical  entities,  which  we  call  nations,  are,  as  Edmund  Burke 
once  said  of  civilisation,  that  it  was  “a  triple  contract  between 
the  noble  dead,  the  living,  and  the  unborn.”  The  living  can 
never  wholly  ignore  the  dead  but  [wtent  members  of  this  triple 
alliance,  and  this  is  the  underlying  cause  of  America’s  reaction 
against  the  League  of  Nations. 

It  followed  one  of  the  most  notable  debates  in  the  history  of 
the  .\merican  Senate  and  in  the  forum  of  public  opinion.  For 
five  months  the  members  of  the  Senate,  representing  on  a  basis 
of  equality  the  forty-eight  States  of  the  Federal  Union,  whose 
ambassadors  they  are,  debated  the  question  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  America  was  prepared  to  part  company  with  its  traditional 
|X)licies  as  formulated  by  the  founders  of  the  Republic,  and  this 
debate  was  continued  among  a  people  numbering  over  one 
hundred  millions. 

America’s  entry  into  the  Euroj)ean  War  was  not  a  departure 
from  such  policy,  as  is  commonly  supposed.  The  founder  of  the 
.\merican  Republic  in  his  farewell  message  clearly  distinguished 
between  the  ‘‘extraordinary  emergencies”  in  world  politics,  in 
which  the  American  people  ought  to  take  a  part  and  which  amply 
justify  ‘‘temporary  alliances”  with  nations  of  kindred  ideals  and 
similar  interests,  and  the  "ordinary  vicissitudes  of  her  (Europe’s) 
politics  or  the  ordinary  combinations  or  collisions  of  her  friend¬ 
ships  or  enmities.”  The  Senate’s  rejection  of  the  Treaty  shows 
that  the  American  people  are  not  willing  to  ignore  this  distinc¬ 
tion,  and  that  the  dead  Washington  is  a  more  potent  force  in 
controlling  the  destinies  of  the  American  jjeople  than  the  living 
Wilson.  The  verdict  of  the  Senate  should  not  be  misunderstood. 
The  effort  to  implicate  America  ‘‘by  artificial  ties  in  the  ordinary 
combinations  or  collisions  ”  of  European  politics  is  dead  beyond 
resurrection. 

It  is  not  generally  remembered  that  this  is  not  the  first  time 
that  America  has  been  invited  to  become  a  member  of  an  Euro¬ 
pean  League  of  Nations.  Nearly  a  century  ago,  after  the  Peace 
Conferences  in  Vienna  of  1814  and  1815,  and  of  Aix-la-Chapelle 
in  the  autumn  of  1818,  it  was  attempted  to  form  a  compact 
between  the  five  principal  European  Powers — Austria,  France, 
VOL.  evil.  N.s.  c* 
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Great  Britain,  Prussia,  and  Russia — for  the  preservation  of 
universal  jieace.  When  England,  under  the  wise  guidance  of 
Lord  Castlereagh,  declined  to  be  enmeshed  in  this  “Ijeague  of 
Peace,”  the  Tsar  Alexander  informally  invited  the  United  States 
to  become  a  member  of  the  “Big  Five,”  and  to  this  end  his 
Foreign  Minister  sounded  the  American  Minister  at  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  as  to  the  disposition  of  the  United  States,  if  such  an  invita¬ 
tion  were  formally  extended  to  it.  The  matter  was  referred  to 
the  Washington  Government,  James  Monroe  then  being  Presi¬ 
dent  and  John  Quincy  Adams  Secretary  of  State,  and  in  a  very 
striking  communication  from  the  latter  to  the  American  Minister 
to  Russia,  under  date  of  July  5th,  1820,  the  United  States 
declined  the  invitation.  The  reasons  assigned  for  this  course  are 
so  pertinent  to  the  present  crisis  and  so  prophetic  as  to  justify 
quotation.  Among  other  things.  Secretary  Adams  said  : — 

“The  political  system  of  the  rnited  States  is  also  essentially  extra- 
European.  To  stand  in  firm  and  cautious  independence  of  all  entanglement 
in  the  European  system,  has  been  a  cardinal  point  of  their  policy  under 
every  administration  of  their  Ciovernment,  and  from  the  peaeo  of  1783  to 
this  day.  ...  It  might,  perhaps,  be  sufficient  to  answer  that  the  organisa¬ 
tion  of  our  Government  is  such  as  not  to  admit  of  our  acceding  forrnally  to 
that  compact.  But  it  may  be  added  that  the  President,  approving  its 
general  principles  and  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  benevolence  and  virtuous 
motives  which  led  to  the  conception  and  presided  at  the  formation  of  this 
system  by  the  Emperor  Alexander,  believes  that  the  United  States  will  more 
effectually  contribute  to  the  great  and  sublime  objects  for  which  it  was 
concluded  by  abstaining  from  a  formal  participation  in  it  than  they  could  as 
stipulated  members  of  it.  .  .  .  But  independent  of  the  prejudices  which 
have  been  excited  against  this  instrument  in  the  public  opinion,  which  time 
and  an  experience  of  its  good  effects  will  gradually  w'ear  away,  it  may  be 
observed  that  for  the  repose  of  Europe  as  well  as  of  America,  the  European 
and  American  political  system  should  be  kept  as  separate  and  distinet  from 
each  other  as  possible.” 

With  the  retroactive  wisdom  of  recent  months,  is  it  not  now- 
apparent  that  Secretary  Adams  was  right  in  the  sentence  last 
quoted  and  italicised?  Can  it  be  doubted  that  Europe  would 
have  made  a  better  and  speedier  peace  if  America  had  taken  no 
part  in  the  Paris  Conference,  other  than  in  the  discussion  and 
determination  of  such  general  questions  of  world  policy  as  con¬ 
cern  all  nations  and  are  not  local  controversies  between  European 
States?  The  American  representatives  in  Paris — or  shall  I  say 
representative? — preferred,  without  any  mandate  from  his 
countrymen,  to  intervene  in  questions  like  Fiume,  the  Saar 
Basin,  Dantzig,  and  Thrace,  and  has  done  so  at  a  great  sacrifice 
of  America’s  good  relations  with  former  friends  and  without 
rendering  any  real  assistance  to  the  Allies,  w'hom  it  was,  in  good 
faith,  trying  to  serve  by  a  well-meant,  but  none  the  less  pre¬ 
judicial,  course  of  intermeddling. 
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That  this  action  will  cause  deep  disappointment  and  even 
greater  irritation  in  Europe  is  recognised  with  regret  by  all 
thoughtful  Americans,  and  it  is  important  that  it  shall  not  be 
misinterpreted  in  Great  Britain  or  France ;  for  it  w’as  well  said 
by  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  in  words  that  the  writer  can  only  para¬ 
phrase  from  memory,  that  the  best  hope  of  the  world  for  the 
preservation  of  a  just  peace  lies  not  so  much  in  the  League  of 
Nations  as  in  the  spirit  of  mutual  co-operation  between  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  great  alliance  which  called  it  into  being. 

I  recently  took  occasion  to  say,  at  a  luncheon  in  New  York 
to  Lord  Finlay,  that  if  the  formation  of  the  League  of  Nations 
had  led  to  any  alienation  in  sympathy  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  it  would  have  been  better  that  the  League  had 
never  been  born,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  if,  as  I  then 
'  anticipated,  America  should  refuse  to  become  a  member  of  the 
League,  the  great  cause  of  peace  would  not  be  lost  as  long  as 
’  '  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States  co-operated,  not 
as  a  formal  alliance,  but  as  a  genuine  entente,  to  preserve  the 
peace  of  the  world.  The  Anglo-Franco-American  entente  is  not 
dead,  even  though  the  League  of  Nations  be  in  a  moribund 
j  condition. 

i  It  is  vitally  necessary  that  the  three  nations  should  understand 
t  each  other  in  this  hour  of  disappointed  hopes  and  avoid  any 

I  misinterpretation  of  motives ;  for  I  can  only  repeat  what  I  took 
occasion  to  say  nearly  a  year  ago  at  a  luncheon  of  the  Pilgrims’ 
Society  in  London  : — 

"Anglo-American  unity,  upon  which  tlie  peace  of  the  world  so  largely 
rests,  depends  less  upon  the  expedients  of  statesmen  and  obligations  of 
written  treaties  than  upon  the  potent  sentiment  of  loyalty  to  the  great 
destinies  of  the  English-speaking  race;  ” 

and  I  ventured  to  add  an  obvious  truism — which,  though  a  truism, 
is  too  often  ignored — that  “the  great  essentials  to  this  unity  are 
appreciation  and  understanding.’’ 

In  the  inevitable  moral  reaction  from  the  heroic  spirit  of  the 
war,  and  in  the  disappointments  of  the  Paris  Peace  Conference, 
this  mutual  appreciation  and  understanding  have  unfortunately 
undergone  an  appreciable  diminution. 

In  an  article  that  I  contributed  to  the  North  American  Review 
for  July,  1919,  entitled  “A  Reply  to  Lord  Robert  Cecil,’’  I  pre¬ 
dicted  that  the  proposed  League,  without  drastic  reservations, 

;  would  “not  secure  the  assent  of  the  requisite  two-thirds,  or  even 
a  majority,  of  the  Senate.’’  I  added  that  the  controversy  in  the 
United  States  over  the  question  of  such  acceptance  or  rejection 
was  “slowly  undermining  the  Anglo-American  entente.”  Time 
!  and  the  event  have  verified  this  prediction. 

c*  2 
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What  is  necessary  is  to  salvage  out  of  the  wreck  as  much  as 
is  now  possible.  To  do  this  it  is  necessary  that  misunderstandings 
on  both  sides  of  the  ocean  should  be  avoided.  For  example,  it 
is  believed  by  many  Americans  that  the  League  of  Nations  was 
the  subtle  suggestion  of  British  statesmanship,  whereby  the  great 
Empire  would  elTecfually  dominate  the  destinies  of  civilisation. 
Thoughtful  Americans,  however,  recognise  that  the  blunder  of 
attempting  to  create  a  League  of  Nations  at  a  time  when  the 
imperative  need  of  the  world  was  practical  reconstruction  on 
economic  lines,  was  primarily  the  error  of  the  American  peace 
representatives,  who  first  induced  Great  Britain  and  then  virtually 
forced  France  to  accept  that  which  the  clear  sanity  of  French 
statesmanship  was  disposed  to  reject  as  both  illusory  and 
inopportune. 

It  is  not  so  generally  appreciated  in  America,  even  among 
thoughtful  men,  that  the  multiplied  vote  of  the  British  Empire 
was  not  de.sire<l  by  England  so  much  as  by  its  great  and  virtually 
independent  overseas  dominions.  Few  Americans  realise  that 
this  recognition  of  Canada  and  Australia  as  separate  international 
entities  is,  in  fact,  an  injury  to  the  centralised  pow’er  of  England 
in  the  control  of  the  international  relations  of  a  world-wide 
Empire. 

It  is,  however,  not  only  in  America  that  misapprehensions  must 
be  corrected ;  for  recent  utterances  have  shown  that  there  is  a 
distinct  misunderstanding  in  Great  Britain  and  France  as  to 
several  essential  features  of  the  present  crisis.  Thus,  it  has  been 
intimated  by  a  distinguished  English  publicist  that  the  action 
of  the  Senate  is  a  virtual  “repudiation”  of  America’s  promises, 
and  it  has  been  said  In  France,  on  very  high  authority,  that  the 
action  of  the  United  States  is  virtually  a  “tearing  up”  of  the 
Treaty  to  which  the  United  States  is  morally  committed,  and  that 
France  will  be  slow’  hereafter  to  give  any  engagements  of  America 
their  face  value. 

These  suggestions  are  unfortunate  and  most  prejudicial.  They 
injuriously  affect  the  political  relations  between  the  three  great 
liberal  democracies  of  the  w’orld,  which  can  only  rest  upon  a 
friendly  public  opinion.  They  will  intensify  the  opposition  in 
the  United  States  to  any  further  attempt  to  secure  the  assent 
of  the  Senate  to  the  proposed  League  of  Nations.  The  American 
people  are  not  conscious  of  any  bad  faith  in  this  matter,  and  this 
must  be  clear  to  any  fair-minded  man  w’ho  will  consider  the 
events  of  the  last  twelve  months. 

The  European  nations  had  ample  and  exceptional  w’arnings  that 
the  American  peace  representatives  had  no  authority  to  commit 
tlieir  country  to  any  treaty  obligations.  Under  the  Constitution 
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of  the  United  States,  there  cannot  be,  in  fact,  any  such  thing  as 
an  ambassador  or  peace  commissioner  “plenipotentiary.”  It  is 
true  that  Colonel  House,  who  flitted  between  the  Chancelleries 
of  Europe  with  an  undefined  and  extra-Constitutional  authority, 
called  himself  the  “Commissioner  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States,”  and  that  the  chief  commissioner  of  the  United  States  at 
the  Conference  was  the  President  of  the  United  States;  but, 
wisely  or  unwisely,  the  United  States,  from  the  very  beginning 
of  the  Government,  had  given  explicit  notice  to  all  the  world  in 
its  Constitution  that  no  official,  however  great  or  illustrious,  could 
commit  the  United  States  to  any  treaty  obligation,  except  “by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,”  and  “provided 
two-thirds  of  the  Senate  present  concur.” 

The  writer,  when  in  England  in  the  autumn  of  1918,  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  how  little  this  provision  of  the  Federal  Constitution 
seemed  to  be  known.  If  known,  little  practical  recognition  was 
given  to  it.  Apparently  no  attempt  was  ever  made  by  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  European  Governments  to  ascertain  whether  or 
not  the  views  of  the  American  Peace  Commissioners  were  those 
of  the  American  people,  as  expressed  in  the  final  treaty-making 
organ  of  the  Government — the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

I  quite  appreciate  the  difficulty  and  delicacy  of  such  a  question ; 
but  the  times  were  critical,  delays  were  fatal,  and  it  was,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  the  part  of  common  prudence  for  the  Paris  Con¬ 
ference  to  examine  with  great  care  the  credentials  of  all  repre¬ 
sentatives,  to  see  whether  they  had  unlimited  or  only  limited 
powers. 

Apart  from  this  fact,  there  was  an  even  more  significant  warn¬ 
ing  to  the  Paris  Conference  in  the  Congressional  elections  of  1918. 
President  Wilson  saw  fit,  on  the  eve  of  the  general  election  of 
November  of  that  year,  to  ask  his  countrymen  to  indicate  by  their 
votes  at  the  polls  whether  or  not  they  w  ere  prepared  to  give  him 
authority  to  negotiate  in  their  behalf,  with  a  moral  obligation  to 
accept  his  conclusions.  While  such  an  authority  could  only  be 
moral  and  could  not  override  the  explicit  provisions  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution — for,  in  America,  the  majority  only  rules  within  a 
strictly  limited  sphere  of  power — yet  a  favourable  response  to  this 
appeal  for  a  blank  pow’er  of  attorney  would  undoubtedly  have  had 
controlling  influence  in  compelling  the  Senate  to  confirm  any 
action  which  the  Peace  Commissioners  might  take.  In  the  elec¬ 
toral  controversy  which  followed,  the  opposition  not  only  urged 
the  American  people  to  refuse  this  unlimited  proxy  to  their  Presi¬ 
dent  ;  but  the  discussion  turned  largely  upon  two  of  the  once 
famous  “Fourteen  Points,”  namely  :  the  freedom  of  the  seas  and 
the  League  of  Nations.  As  to  the  former,  the  American  people 
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were  opposed  to  any  proposition  to  weaken  the  effectiveness  of 
the  great  Naval  Powers  of  the  world,  of  which  the  United  States 
was  one ;  and,  as  to  the  League  of  Nations,  while  the  American 
people,  as  I  ventured  to  show  in  “The  Reckoning, ”  which  I  pub¬ 
lished  in  England  shortly  after  the  Armistice,  were  in  favour  of 
a  league  of  nations — meaning  thereby  the  general  principle  of 
international  co-operation — yet  they  did  not  propose  to  commit 
themselves  in  advance  to  any  form  of  such  a  league;  for  they 
realised  the  possibility  that  a  league  might  be  formed  with  which 
they  would  have  no  sympathy,  and  which  would  impose  obliga¬ 
tions  which  the  American  people  did  not  desire  to  assume. 

Upon  these  issues,  the  American  people,  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  exceeding  one  million  votes,  refused  to  grant  the  Presi¬ 
dent  an  unlimited  moral  authority  to  commit  them  to  any  peace 
programme,  and,  incidentally,  thus  manifested  their  repugnance 
to  some  of  the  “Fourteen  Points,”  including  the  freedom  of  the 
seas  and  any  league  of  nations  which  would  impair  the  sovereignty 
of  the  United  States.  (I  may  say  parenthetically  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  “Fourteen  Points  ”  represented  only  his  individual  opinion, 
and  did  not,  either  legally  or  even  morally,  commit  the  Senate, 
to  whom  the  Constitution  had  given  the  power  to  accept  or  reject 
any  proposed  Treaty  negotiated  to  give  binding  obligation  to  the 
“Fourteen  Points.”) 

Not  less  significant  was  the  well-known  but  too  soon  forgotten 
fact  that  when,  shortly  thereafter.  President  Wilson  announced 
his  intention  to  go  to  Paris,  the  announcement  was  met  with  a 
storm  of  protest  throughout  all  America,  a  protest  in  which  hia 
closest  advisers  and  his  most  ardent  journalistic  supporters  joined. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  sentiment  of  the  American  people 
was  ever  expressed  with  greater  unanimity.  No  one  can  gainsay 
the  fact  that  President  Wilson  went  to  Paris  in  the  teeth  of 
almost  universal  opposition  in  his  own  country  and  without 
respect  to  party. 

In  this,  the  invincible  common  sense  of  the  American  people 
was  again  manifested.  From  their  own  bitter  experience,  they 
reasoned — even  thought  subconsciously — that  President  Wilson’s 
nebulous  theories — compounded  of  scholastic  formalism  and  a 
vapoury  internationalism — would  only  cloud  the  skies  and  muddy 
the  waters  of  the  Paris  Peace  Conference.  Contemporaneous 
judgment  has  only  anticipated  the  verdict  of  posterity  that  the 
Paris  Conference  would  have  made  a  better  p>eace  if  President 
Wilson  had  not  injected  into  an  infinitely  complex  and  surpass¬ 
ingly  difficult  problem  his  illusory  abstractions. 

When  he  returned  in  February  with  the  first  draft  of  the 
Covenant  of  the  League,  the  American  people  again  gave  notice 
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to  the  world  in  an  unmistakable  manner  that  they  did  not  favour 
it,  and,  to  “make  assurance  doubly  sure,”  more  than  one-third  of 
the  Senate — which  had  the  power  to  defeat  any  treaty — gave 
formal  notice  by  the  so-called  “round  robin  ”  that  the  proposed 
Covenant  w’ould-  not  he  accepted  by  the  American  people. 

Whatever  the  verdict  of  history  may  be  as  to  the  failure  of  the 
European  Peace  Commissioners  to  give  due  consideration  to  the 
limited  character  of  President  Wilson’s  credentials  when  he  first 
went  to  Paris,  and  w'hile  it  will  undoubtedly  recognise  the  great 
difficulty  of  any  such  inquiry  by  them  at  that  time,  even  though 
the  American  people  had,  in  the  preceding  November,  given  an 
emphatic  expression  to  their  views ;  yet  when  more  than  a  third 
of  the  Senate  thus  formally  stated  to  the  Peace  Conference  that 
the  requisite  two-thirds  could  not  be  obtained  for  the  Covenant 
as  originally  drafted,  it  will  amaze  posterity  that  in  the  grave 
crisis  which  then  confronted  Europe,  the  statesmen  of  Europe 
paid  so  little  heed  to  the  action  of  the  Senate,  but  continued  to 
follow  President  Wilson,  as  the  children  of  Hamelin  followed  the 
Pied  Piper.  It  is  true  that  when  the  Senate  gave  this  significant 
warning  of  its  final  action,  in  February,  1919,  the  Supreme 
Council,  in  President  Wilson’s  absence,  did  wisely  conclude  that 
the  League  of  Nations  should  be  made  the  subject  of  a  future 
and  supplemental  Treaty.  This  was  the  part  of  wisdom  and 
safety,  and  had  that  policy  been  adhered  to,  there  can  be  no 
question  that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  would  have  ratified 
the  Peace  Treaty,  with  the  exception  of  the  Shantung  clauses, 
as  to  which  it  would  have  contented  itself  with  a  mere  disclaimer 
of  responsibility. 

Unfortunately,  on  President  Wilson’s  return  to  Paris,  the 
European  statesmen,  responsive  to  his  demand,  reconsidered  their 
action,  and  again  forced  the  Covenant  back  into  the  Treaty,  and 
thus  again  made  the  fatal  blunder  of  inextricably  interweaving 
the  Covenant  with  the  Treaty. 

Americans  take  a  just  pride  in  the  fact  that  the  American 
Senate  accepted  the  challenge,  and  refused  to  permit  its  high 
prerogative  to  be  defeated  by  that  which  was  virtually  a  policy 
of  coercion.  The  action  of  the  Supreme  Council  in  this  matter 
was  a  fatal  blunder.  That  was  the  time  for  the  Peace  Commis¬ 
sioners  to  demand  that  President  Wilson  should  reconcile  his 
pretensions  of  absolute  power  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  the  action  of  a  majority  of  the  American  Senate. 

This  will  be  more  clear  to  English  readers  if  the  situation  be 
reversed. 

Let  us  suppose  that  England  had  a  rigid,  written  Constitution 
which  limited  the  power  of  its  Government  by  providing  that 
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neither  the  Prime  Minister  nor  the  King,  in  whose  name  the 
Prime  Minister  acts,  could  make  a  Treaty  unless  two-thirds  of  the 
House  of  Commons  concurred  in  its  wisdom.  With  this  limita¬ 
tion  of  authority,  let  us  suppose  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  had  dis¬ 
solved  Parliament  before  the  Peace  Conference  met,  and  had 
appealed  to  the  English  electorate  to  give  him  a  mandate  to 
negotiate  a  Treaty  of  Peace  w  ith  a  league  of  nations  as  an  integral 
part  thereof,  and  that  on  this  issue  the  English  people  had  elected 
a  House  of  Commons  in  opposition  to  the  Prime  Minister  hv 
overw'helming  majorities.  In  such  an  event,  Lloyd  George  would 
have  resigned.  Let  us  suppose  that  he  had  had  a  fixed  tenure  of 
power,  like  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  had  thereupon 
announced  that  he  intended  to  proceed  in  person  to  Paris  to 
negotiate  a  Treaty  upon  the  principles  as  to  which  he  had  vainly 
appealed  to  the  electorate  for  a  vote  of  confidence. 

Let  us  further  suppose  that,  under  these  circumstances,  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  had  gone  to  Paris,  in  opposition  to  general 
public  sentiment  irrespective  of  party,  and  had  negotiated  a  Treaty 
with  the  objectionable  provision,  and  that,  during  the  progress  of 
the  negotiations,  more  than  one-third  of  the  new  House  of 
Commons  had  signed  a  formal  statement  that  they  would  not 
accept  the  proposed  league  of  nations  in  the  form  negotiated  by 
the  Prime  Minister.  Let  us  imagine  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
proceeded  to  negotiate  the  Treaty  with  the  objectionable  features, 
and  then  submitted  it  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Can  anyone 
question  that  an  English  House  of  Commons,  as  always  jealous  of 
the  maintenance  of  its  Constitutional  institutions,  would  reject  a 
Treaty  an  integral  part  of  which  had  been  negotiated  in  open 
defiance  to  its  wishes? 

Finally,  I  ask  my  English  readers  to  suppose  that,  under  these 
conditions,  France  and  the  United  States  accused  Great  Britain 
of  bad  faith  and  charged  them  with  a  "  repudiation  ”  of  their  moral 
obligations.  Would  not  the  English  people  bitterly  resent  the 
imputation? 

In  view'  of  these  facts,  how  can  any  Englishman  or  Frenchman 
fairly  say  that  the  American  people  have  acted  in  bad  faith  or 
have  “repudiated”  any  obligation?  The  conscience  of  America 
is  so  free  from  reproach  in  this  respect  that  any  intimation  that 
she  has  acted  in  bad  faith  will  intensify  the  growing  feeling  in 
America  against  any  further  participation  in  world  politics ;  for 
the  one  outstanding  result  of  the  long  debate  in  the  Senate  has 
been  a  swift  and  |wrtentous  reaction  in  the  American  mind  in 
favour  of  the  policy  of  isolation  which,  while  adapted  to  America’s 
infancy,  is  no  longer  worthy  of  one  of  the  master  States  of  the 
world. 
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.Vnother  misinterpretation  is  not  less  irritating  and  mischievous. 
Thoughtful  Americans  have  read  with  surprise  the  repeated  state¬ 
ments  in  the  English  and  French  Press  to  the  effect  that  the 
opposition  to  the  League  of  Nations  in  the  United  States  Senate 
is  a  narrow  and  partisan  one,  dictated,  on  the  one  hand,  by  a 
dis|X)sition  of  the  Eepublican  Party  to  play  politics,  and  accen¬ 
tuated  by  a  strong  personal  dislike  of  President  Wilson  and  a 
desire  to  deprive  him  of  his  laurels. 

This  suggestion  is  as  unworthy  and  unjust  as  the  other  sug¬ 
gestion,  so  frequently  voiced  by  European  statesmen  in  congratu¬ 
latory  addresses  to  President  Wilson,  that  it  was  his  sagacious 
statesmanship  wdiich  led  the  American  people  into  the  war.  The 
fact  is  that  the  American  people  led  their  President  into  the  war, 
and  that  there  was  never  a  time,  from  the  sinking  of  the 
"Lusitania,”  that  they  would  not  have  participated  in  the  war  if 
President  Wilson  had  given  any  intimation  of  his  willingness  to 
recommend  that  action.  With  admirable  discipline  they  waited 
for  their  Chief  Executive  to  give  the  word  of  command,  and  finally 
compelled  him  to  give  it. 

It  is  equally  unfair  to  suggest  that  the  defeat  by  the  Senate  of 
the  Treaty  is  a  narrow  exhibition  of  rancorous  partisanship.  It 
is  true  that  the  votes  in  the  Senate  to  some  extent  divided  upon 
party  lines.  This  was  only  so  because  a  large  majority  of  the 
Democratic  Senators  felt  constrained  to  support  the  President  in 
one  of  his  vital  policies.  But  not  only  did  a  considerable  minority 
of  the  Democratic  Senators  oppose  the  Treaty ;  but,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  its  inevitable  effect  upon  the  next  Presidential  election, 
it  is  altogether  probable  that  a  majority  of  the  Democratic 
Senators  would  have  joined  their  Eepublican  colleagues  in  reject¬ 
ing  the  League  of  Nations.  The  votes  taken  on  the  amendments 
and  reservations  and  upon  the  final  resolution  of  ratification  do 
not  represent  the  full  force  of  the  opposition  to  the  abandonment 
of  America’s  traditional  policy. 

While  it  is  true  that,  with  few  exceptions,  the  Eepublican 
Senators  refused  to  accept  the  Covenant  without  reservations 
which  virtually  nullified  it  for  practical  purposes,  yet  it  is  an 
error  to  assume  that  it  was  done  for  partisan  or  personal  reasons. 
So  far  as  partisan  advantage  was  concerned,  the  Eepublican 
Senators,  when  the  League  was  first  submitted,  had  much  to  gain 
by  accepting  it ;  for  when  the  President  brought  the  first  draft  of 
the  Covenant  from  Paris  last  February,  there  was  an  undoubted 
disposition  of  the  American  people  to  accept  it,  not  because  they 
liked  it,  but  because  they  were  indisjwsed  to  comjdicate  a  critical 
world  situation  by  rejecting  that  w'hich  had  been  done  in  their 
name,  even  though  they  had  given  ample  and  thrice-repeated 
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warnings  that  they  did  not  favour  the  League  of  Nations.  It 
was  then  common  opinion  in  the  United  States  that  the  Repub¬ 
lican  Party  was  almost  certain  to  be  returned  to  power  in  the 
Presidential  election  of  1920.  There  were  thousands  of  Republi¬ 
cans  of  the  type  of  ex-President  Taft  and  President  Lowell,  of 
Harvard  University,  who  warmly  favoured  the  League  of 
Nations;  and  at  that  time  it  seemed  probable  that,  if  the  Repub¬ 
lican  Senators  opposed  the  League  of  Nations,  it  might  result 
in  a  party  schism  that  would  lessen  the  probability,  amounting 
almost  to  a  moral  certainty,  of  their  return  to  power.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  they  accepted  the  League  of  Nations,  and  such  action 
<lisappointed  the  American  people,  the  primary  responsibility 
would  be  that  of  the  Democratic  administration  which  negotiated 
it.  The  Republican  Party  had  much  to  gain  and  little  to  lose, 
as  it  then  seemed,  by  a  policy  of  inaction,  or  tacit  acquiescence  in 
President  Wilson’s  League. 

From  every  standpoint  of  party  advantage,  therefore,  the 
Republican  Senators  could  have  ratified  the  Covenant  of  the 
League ;  but  upon  the  broadest  grounds  of  patriotism  and  because 
the  Covenant  w’ould  permanently  affect  the  destinies  of  the 
American  people,  they  preferred  to  risk  a  party  schism  to  defeat 
the  project  which,  in  entire  good  faith,  they  regarded  as  a  menace 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States,  and,  indeed,  of  the 
world,  which  could  only  be  injured  by  following  this  will-of-the- 
wisp  into  the  morass  of  disaster  in  which  civilisation  now  finds 
itself. 

Even  more  unworthy  is  the  suggestion  that  the  opposition  was 
actuated  by  a  mean  envy  of  President  Wilson’s  laurels  or  a  dis¬ 
like  of  his  personal  methods.  This  phase  of  the  matter  I  do  not 
care  to  discuss ;  for  all  Americans  feel,  without  regard  to  their 
previous  opinions,  a  deep  sorrow  at  the  physical  calamity  that  ha« 
befallen  the  President,  and  they  are  indisposed  now  to  express 
the  resentment  which  they  once  undoubtedly  had  as  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  attempt  to  force  the  Covenant  upon  them  by  methods 
w'hich,  if  they  did  not  contradict  the  letter  of  the  Constitution, 
certainly  violated  its  spirit.  Undoubtedly  the  attempt  to  defeat 
the  prerogative  of  the  Senate  by  interw.eaving  the  Covenant  with 
the  Peace  Treaty  did  accentuate  the  opposition ;  but  it  is  an  alto¬ 
gether  different  proposition  to  suggest  that  this  natural  resent¬ 
ment  against  an  extra-Constitutional  method  was  due  to  any 
personal  dislike  of  Mr.  Wilson.  The  sooner  that  the  French  and 
British  Press,  responsive  to  the  suggestions  of  President  Wilson’s 
American  newspaper  organs,  drop  this  line  of  argument  the 
better ;  for  if  the  American  Senate  had  felt  that  the  Covenant 
could  be  accepted  in  the  form  adopted  by  the  Paris  Conference, 
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they  would  have  done  so,  without  regard  to  their  views  with 
respect  to  the  President’s  personality  and  methods.  To  assume 
otherwise  is  to  impute  to  the  American  Senate — and  indeed  to 
the  American  people — an  unworthy  and  indeed  ignoble  attitude. 

In  attempting  to  interpret  American  public  opinion  I  have 
some  reasons  for  my  conclusions.  I  have  just  returned  from  a 
speaking  tour  throughout  the  United  States,  in  which  I  travelled 
over  seven  thousand  miles  and  addressed  nearly  thirty  public 
meetings.  It  is  difficult  for  anyone  to  interpret  public  opinion 
in  America  unless  he  has  had  such  an  experience ;  for  the  country 
is  a  vast  one,  and  that  which  is  true  of  New  York  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  true  of  California.  The  impression  made  upon  me  in  thus 
mingling  with  thousands  of  my  fellow  countrymen  throughout 
the  United  States  and  covering  a  period  of  nearly  three  months 
was  that  the  thoughtful  people  of  America  were  deeply  interested 
in  the  question,  with  a  preponderating  and  swiftly  increasing 
majority  against  any  participation  by  the  United  States  in  such 
a  proposed  League.  As  the  debate  progressed  in  the  Senate,  a 
j  remarkable  change  of  opinion  took  place.  In  some  large  cities, 
where,  in  February,  it  was  impossible  to  organise  a  meeting  to 
oppose  the  League,  five  months  later  the  sentiment  against  it 
was  overwhelming. 

I  am  writing  several  days  after  the  Senate  has  rejected  the 
League,  and  it  is  significant  that  there  is  little  disappointment 
expressed  by  the  American  Press,  outside  of  the  narrow,  partisan 
Press. 

I  have  so  far  spoken  of  the  thoughtful  people  of  the  country. 
As  to  the  masses,  the  swift  reaction  against  further  participation 
in  European  local  questions  was  unmistakable,  in  no  class  more 
so  than  in  that  of  the  returning  soldiers. 

This  last  result  is  one  of  the  tragic  results  of  this  misguided 
attempt  to  create  a  super-State.  When  the  Armistice  was  signed, 
the  American  people  had  so  far  abandoned  their  former  policy  of 
so-called  “splendid  isolation  ”  that  they  would  have  approved  and 
welcomed  a  recognised  entente  between  Great  Britain,  France, 
Italy,  and  the  United  States.  Never  was  the  opportunity  more 
auspicious.  Unfortunately,  too  much  was  attempted.  It  is  now 
obvious  that  the  United  States,  while  willing  to  be  the  helpful 
friend  of  its  sister  democracies,  was  not  disposed  to  be  a  partner 
of  a  large  number  of  nations,  some  democratic  and  some  autocratic, 
and  w'ith  some  of  whom  she  had  scant  sympathy.  The  greatest 
opportunity  to  combine  the  liberal  and  kindred  democracies  of 
the  world  into  an  effective  entente  has  been  largely  wasted. 

Especially  deplorable  is  the  effect  of  this  misguided  attempt 
upon  Anglo-American  relations.  The  maintenance  of  those  rela- 
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tions  is  of  more  consequence  than  any  league  of  nations.  It  may 
not  be  too  much  to  say  that  the  best  hope  of  the  world  rests  upon 
the  friendly  co-operation  of  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  English- 
si)eaking  race. 

If  this  great  entente  did  not  rest  upon  a  surer  foundation  than 
the  Paris  Peace  Conference  and  the  League  of  Nations,  the 
thoughtful  man  could  onlv  despair  of  the  future  of  civilisation. 
Fortunately,  even  tKe  folly  of  the  League  of  Nations  cannot 
destroy  the  strong  foundation  upon  which  the  Anglo-Franco- 
American  entente  now  rests.  That  foundation  consists  not  only 
of  kindred  interests  and  ideals,  which  will  inevitably  make  for 
co-oi)eration ;  but  upon  the  powerful,  though  sentimental,  fact  of 
the  comradeship  of  arms.  It  is  cemented  by  the  blood  of  those 
who  fell  in  battle  and  now  sleep  in  France.  No  temporarj 
differences  or  passing  irritation  can  destroy  the  sacred  blood 
comradeship  of  the  great  alliance.  The  spirit  that  wdll  preserve 
it  was  never  more  nobly  voiced  than  by  Abraham  Lincoln  in  con¬ 
cluding  his  first  great  Inaugural  : — 

“We  are  not  enemies,  but  friends.  We  must  not  be  enemies.  Though 
passion  may  have  strained,  it  must  not  break,  our  bonds  of  affection.  The 
mystic  chords  of  memory,  stretching  from  every  battlefield  and  patriot  grave 
to  every  living  heart  and  hearthstone  all  over  this  broad  land,  will  yet  swell 
the  chorus  of  the  Union,  when  again  touched,  as  surely  they  will  be,  by  the 
better  angels  of  our  nature.” 

James  M.  Beck. 


A  MAN’S  PRAYEK. 

The  earth  cries  aloud  to  the  Heavens  with  the  voice  of  the  winds 
and  the  seas, 

Jn  confusion  of  licart  through  the  ages,  man  crveth  out  even  as 
these — 

0  ljurd,  from  the  pit  of  this  turmoil, 

Give  us  ease ! 

The  Heavens  are  black  with  great  clouds,  and  tilled  with  the 
noise  of  their  rain. 

From  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  the  heart  of  man  cries 
in  pain — 

0  Lord,  from  this  travail  of  sorrow. 

Save  again  ! 

On  the  cliifs  and  the  rocks  of  the  sea,  break  the  troubled  waves, 
and  the  tides. 

Like  foam  from  the  shock  of  their  strife,  the  life  of  man  flickers 
and  dies. 

0  Lord,  from  the  death  of  this  living. 

Bid  us  rise ! 

From  the  barren  heart  of  the  mountain  where  scorn  piles  height 
upon  height  : 

From  dank  marshes  th’  home  of  oblivion ;  from  forests  where 
never  is  light, 

0  Lord !  like  their  prayer,  ours  come  to  thee 

Through  this  night. 

All  the  birth  of  the  worlds  were  molten,  and-  the  heart  of  the 
world  is  fire  : 

And  the  pulse  of  their  flame  is  in  us,  the  reflection  of  their  desire. 

0  Lord !  to  a  place  in  Thy  heaven. 

Behold  we  sinful  aspire. 

Arthur  E.  Lloyd  M.\un8ell. 
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A  Plea  for  Simplicity,  and  a  Suggestion  for  Experiment. 

The  meritorious  effort  of  Mr.  Denton,  of  the  Northampton  Poly- 
technic  Institute,  to  explain  the  elementary  foundations  and 
general  bearing  of  the  Theory  of  Relativity  in  words  of  one 
syllable  (so  to  speak)  in  the  Times  Educational  Supplement  of 
December  4th,  1919,  will  suffice  to  show  the  general  reader  how 
complicated  and  artificial  the  whole  thing  is. 

In  saying  that,  I  am  not  abusing  the  genius  of  Einstein  and 
his  brilliant  disciples.  I  can  but  admire  the  skill  with  which 
they  wield  their  jx^nderous  instrument ;  and  in  so  far  as  they  get 
results  which  stand  the  test  of  observation  they  are  fully  justified. 
They  themselves  will  admit  that  the  coin{)lete  theory  is  com¬ 
plicated,  and  involves  an  unusual  kind  of  mathematical  calculus; 
but  they  have  a  doctrine — most  of  them — that  our  physical 
theories,  perhaps  all  our  theories,  are  founded  upon  convenience 
rather  than  upon  an  impossible  striving  towards  absolute  truth. 
They  hold  that  one  theory  may  be  handier,  or  more  comprehen¬ 
sive,  or  more  useful,  or  more  convenient  than  another,  as  a  state¬ 
ment  of  what  occurs  in  nature,  but  that  we  have  no  right  to  call 
one  truer  than  another.  They  may  hold  that  we  can  consider 
the  sun  as  revolving  round  the  earth,  or  the  earth  as  revolving 
round  the  sun,  according  to  the  way  we  want  to  deal  with  some 
problem  ;  but  that  convenience  of  statement  is  no  test  of  truth. 
And,  in  fact,  that  absolute  truth,  in  these  as  well  as  in  all  other 
matters,  is  beyond  us. 

With  this  attitude,  if  I  have  not  misrepresented  their  position, 
I  totally  disagree.  I  hold  that,  although  our  theories  may  be  par¬ 
tially  en'oneous,  they  aim  at  truth.  It  is  not  convenience  only 
towards  which  we  are  devoting  time  and  energy,  but  absolute 
truth ;  though,  of  course,  we  can  only  hope  to  attain  it  in  scraps. 
The  earth  really  does  rotate  on  its  axis ;  the  host  of  heaven  does 
not  revolve  around  it  once  a  day.  And  no  amount  of  convenience 
or  inconvenience  of  treatment  will  make  these  assertions  any¬ 
thing  but  tnie  as  far  as  they  go.  The  oblateness  of  the  earth  is 
due  to  its  rotation,  and  not  to  some  imaginary  influence  of 
revolving  stars. 

Take  another  concrete  case.  I  hold  that  either  the  ether  exists, 
or  it  does  not  exist.  It  is  a  question  of  fact,  not  of  convention. 
I  hold  also  that  there  is  only  one  ether,  so  far  discovered  or  likely 
to  be  discovered,  and  that  as  regards  locomotion  it  is  stationary; 
that  all  motion  is  the  motion  of  matter  through  it,  and  that  this  is 
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absolute  motion  in  the  only  sense  we  can  give  to  that  term. 
Motion  through  ether  is  the  only  thing  we  can  mean  by  “absolute 
motion.”  The  ether  is  our  standard  of  reference. 

For  convenience  we  may  legitimately  treat  an  observer  as  fixed 
and  the  ether  as  streaming  past  him,  just  as  we  may  reduce  any 
particle  of  matter  or  any  body  to  rest  for  the  purpose  of  writing 
down  its  behaviour  with  respect  to  surrounding  bodies ;  but  such 
treatment  is  recognised  as  pure  convention,  not  reality.  It  is 
infinitely  unlikely  that  any  given  piece  of  matter  is  really,  in  the 
absolute  sense,  stationary.  We  all,  in  the  custom  of  our  daily 
lives,  reduce  the  earth  to  rest,  i,e.,  we  ignore  its  motion,  and 
attend  only  to  motion  relative  to  it.  To  express  absolutely  the 
motion  of  railway  trains  and  steamboats  w'ould  be  a  silly  com¬ 
plication.  Yet  everything  has  an  absolute  motion,  and  for 
exceptional  purposes  it  may  be  necessary  to  attend  to  it.  The 
ether  is  not  really  streaming  past  an  observer.  It  is  stationary, 
and  he  is  moving  through  it.  But,  so  far  as  he  can  observe,  he 
can  detect  no  difference. 

An  imaginary  pragmatist  might  say.  Then  there  is  no  difference. 
If  any  pragmatist  does  say  so,  then  I  differ  with  that  pragmatist. 
I  differ  even  on  his  own  test  of  how  far  it  affects  conduct.  To 
tell  a  man  that  he  is  moving  through  a  medium  but  that  he  can 
never  find  out  his  rate  of  motion,  and  that  the  existence  of  the 
medium  will  never  appeal  to  him  nor  make  any  practical  differ¬ 
ence,  is  not  the  same  thing  as  telling  him  that  no  such  medium 
exists.  For  the  former  statement  might  set  him  wondering 
whether  he  could  not  make  some  discriminating  experiment. 
To  tell  a  man  that  he  has  inherited  a  fortune  sunk  in  the  ocean 
or  buried  in  an  unknown  island,  and  that  he  can  never  get  at  it, 
may  be  the  means  of  stimulating  him  to  all  manner  of  hazardous 
and  probably  unremunerative  adventures.  So,  on  the  pragmatical 
test,  the  truth,  contrasted  w’ith  convention,  does  affect  conduct. 

The  simplicity  and  straightforw’ardness  of  the  idea  of  absolute 
motion,  and  of  the  ether  as  an  infinitely  extended  uniform  medium 
with  specific  proj^erties  generally  denoted  in  Physics  by  the 
letters  K  and  fx,  transmitting  light  at  a  definite  pace  and  itself 
stationary,  is  so  clear  and  manifest  that  we  should  be  foolish  to 
give  it  up  needlessly  except  on  clear  demonstration  that  it  is 
false.  Not  a  single  known  fact  demonstrates  that.  The  new’ 
theories  try  other  methods  of  expressing  the  facts,  methods  w’hich 
I  in  skilled  hands  turn  out  fertile,  and  so  seem  to  acquire  a  justi¬ 
fication.  But  they  only  really  and  effectively  justify  themselves 
if  they  prove  true,  i.e.,  if  they  really  represent  actual  fact,  and 
not  merely  express  the  results  of  our  sophisticated  observation. 
For  that  the  experience  of  an  observer  is  sophisticated  by  his 
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own  motion  is  obvious ;  the  fact  is  known  to  every  tiaveller  in  a 
laiivvuy  train  who  looks  out  of  window.  And  if  such  a  traveller 
maintains  that  he  is  entitled  to  deny  his  own  motion,  or  to  say 
that  his  motion  has  no  meaning,  and  that  the  furrows  in  the  fields 
may  with  equal  truth  be  said  to  be  contorting  them.selves  as  thev 
appear  to  be — or  that  the  difference  between  the  two  statements 
is  only  one  of  convenience — then  he  is  making  just  the  kind  of 
misstatement  against  which  I  am  contending. 

The  relativists  are  anxious  to  maintain  the  velocity  of  light 
as  a  fixed  unalterable  constant,  independent  of  all  motion  and 
of  what  the  observer  may  be  doing.  On  the  stationary-ether 
theory  this  goes  without  saying.  If  the  ether  were  really  stream¬ 
ing  past  an  observer  at  a  certain  pace  it  woidd  certainly  carry 
with  it  any  light  coming  from  a  distant  source,  and  would  thereby 
increase  its  velocity  relative  to  the  observer  :  though  I  agree 
that  he  might  not  be  able  to  find  that  out.  The  light  would  still 
be  travelling  through  the  ether  at  its  own  proper  pace,  but  it 
would  be  partly  conveyed  by  the  motion  of  the  medium  as  well. 
It  has  no  connection  with  the  observer  and  no  connection  with 
the  source.  It  consists  of  waves  advancing  through  their  own 
proper  medium.  Whatever  the  source  is  doing  makes  no  differ¬ 
ence  to  the  speed  of  light — any  more  than  the  subsequent  motion 
of  a  ship  would  affect  the  speed  of  a  swimmer  after  he  had  jumped 
overboard  and  left  it.  He  swims  on  at  his  own  pace  to  his 
destination.  If  the  ship,  having  dropped  him,  steams  away  from 
him  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  if  it  is  the  only  thing  on  which 
a  bearing  can  be  taken,  a  spectator  may  imagine  that  the  man 
is  swimming  faster  than  he  really  is.  But  if  the  spectator  is  on 
a  boat  putting  out  to  meet  the  sw’immer,  and  if  the  boat  keeps 
its  fixed  distance  from  the  ship,  and  if  the  ship  is  the  only  object 
to  be  seen,  everything  will  appear  normal,  and  the  man’s  real 
speed  will  be  his  apparent  speed,  as  obtained  by  estimating  the 
distance  of  the  (receding)  ship  and  the  time  taken  in  transit.  The 
water  being  stationary,  everything  is  simple.  (The  reader  must 
be  lenient  with  the  analogy  and  remember  that  the  supposed 
spectator  is  unaware  of  his  own  and  the  ship’s  motion,  and  cannot 
see  the  man  till  he  arrives.)  If,  however,  the  man  swam  from 
point  to  point  down  a  river,  it  is  obvious  that  his  speed  relatively 
to  the  banks  w’ould  be  greater,  though  relatively  to  the  water  it 
would  be  the  same  as  before.  The  reason  we  so  easily  admit 
that  is  because  we  can  use  the  land  as  a  standard  of  reference. 
We  have  no  standard  of  that  sort  in  a  stream  of  ether. 

The  theory  of  relativity  says  that  w’e  have  no  means  of  ascer¬ 
taining  any  motion  except  that  relative  to  source  and  receiver. 
.And  that  is  true  on  any  theory ;  for  w’e  do  not  observe  light  itself, 
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3  Re  observe  the  object  that  emits  the  light ;  and  if  that  object 
'  is  stationary  with  respect  to  us,  the  motion  of  the  medium  or  our 
^  motion  through  the  medium  passes  unknown. 

I  contend,  however,  that  whereas  motion  is  a  proi^erty  of 
i  matter,  the  ether  of  space  must  as  a  whole  be  at  rest — whatever 
i  significance  we  can  give  to  the  rather  undefinable  term  “rest.” 

And  yet  when  source  and  observer  are  both  fixed  to  earth,  and  so 
i  both  moving  together,  they  cannot  at  present  tell  their  motion, 

=  for  only  relative  motion  of  source  and  observer  can  be  perceived. 

‘  The  uniformity  of  the  ether  is  the  difticulty.  It  we  could  have 
i  a  down-stream  in  one  place  and  an  up-stream  in  another,  observa- 
i  lion  would  be  possible.  An  optical  observation  of  this  kind  was 
:  actually  made,  in  the  middle  of  last  century,  by  the  Fizeau  experi¬ 
ment  with  two  parallel  opposite  water  currents ;  but  no  one 
supposes  that  we  can  control  ether  drift  and  localise  it,  as  we  can 
^  streams  of  water.  So  we  all  agree  that  the  velocity  of  light  in 
space,  I'.e.,  in  ether,  is  fixed  and  definite.  We  also  all  agree  that 
our  motion  through  the  ether  has  never  yet  been  observed,  and 
that  if  we  assume  the  impossibility  of  observing  it  by  any  sug¬ 
gested  experiment,  however  ingenious,  we  shall  probably,  for 
some  time,  be  quite  right.  And  in  so  far  as  this  assumption  of 
:  impossibility  enables  us  to  obtain  theoretical  results,  we  are 
justified  in  making  that  assumption  provisionally,  just  as  we  do 
more  positively  by  assuming  the  impossibility  of  “perpetual 
motion.” 

We  need  not  admit  that  never  by  any  means  whatever  shall 
we  be  able  to  observe  motion  through  the  ether ;  but  now  that 
gravitation  has  shown  that  it  no  longer  holds  aloof,  but  can  be 
included  in  the  same  class  with  other  forces,  the  chances  are 
heavier  against  us  than  they  were  before. 

I  The  difticulty  is  caused  by  everything  in  the  ether  going  at  the 
same  pace.  If  electric  signals  had  travelled  difterently  from  optical 
^  signals,  there  would  have  been  a  chance  ;  but  light  is  itself  an 
electro-magnetic  |>henomenon,  and  now — by  this  eclipse  verifica¬ 
tion  of  the  predicted  deflection  of  a  ray  of  light — gravity  has 
shown  electro-magnetic  relations  likewise.  So  has  cohesion,  and 
every  known  force. 

The  ether  is  clearly  one ;  and  so  uniform  in  properties  that  it 
cannot  be  brought  to  book  by  anything  in  our  present  knowledge. 
We  know  that  it  must  possess  an  electric  and  a  magnetic  constant, 
but  as  yet  we  know  neither  their  nature  nor  their  value — at  least 
not  with  any  certainty,  apart  from  reasoned  speculation.  The 
one  metrical  thing  we  know  about  the  ether  is  the  speed  at  wnich 
it  transmits  waves. 

To  attribute  such  a  property  of  wave-transmission  to  a  mere 
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abstraction  like  geometrical  space,  with  nothing  in  it  and  no 
specifiable  properties,  is  to  stultify  ourselves;  at  least,  if  we 
believe  in  the  wave  theory,  and  in  the  possibility  of  our  ascer¬ 
taining  and  stating  the  truth  of  reality,  and  not  only  in  our 
undoubted  ix)wer  of  writing  down  convenient  equations. 

So  far  I  have  sjx)ken  as  if  we  had  no  }K)wer  of  making  anv 
kind  of  ether-stream — as  if  no  part  of  it  could  ever  be  put  into 
locomotion.  But  that  is  not  certain.  And  in  the  view  of  com- 
j)etent  mathematical  physicists  an  exception  must  be  made  for 
a  magnetic  field.  It  has  not  been  proven,  but  it  is  quite  possible, 
and  as  some  think  likely,  that  some  ether  is  very  slowly  flowinj; 
along  lines  of  magnetic  force ;  so  that,  in  a  very  strong  field, 
refined  optical  means  might  be  found  of  detecting  the  flow.  For 
our  magnetic  fields  need  not  be  all  in  one  direction  :  we  may  have 
a  reverse  field  adjacent  and  parallel  to  a  direct  one,  and  we  may 
split  a  beam  of  light  into  two  and  send  each  half  down  one  of 
these  fields — one  with,  one  against,  the  ether  flow — and  then 
reunite  them  and  look  for  shift  of  interference  bands  when  the 
magnetism  is  reversed. 

I  have  done  this — 1  did  it  at  Ijiverpool  carefully  many  year? 
ago — the  exjieriment  is  described  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine 
for  April,  1907 ;  but  the  speed  of  magnetic  streaming  to  be  ex¬ 
pected,  on  my  estimate  of  ether-density,  is  admittedly  much  too 
slow  to  be  observed,  unless  extraordinary  and  expensive  means 
are  employed.  I  feel  sure  that  the  experiment  ought  to  be 
repeated  under  greater  advantages,  because  it  would  prove  or 
disprove  a  rational  theory  of  magnetism,  and  would,  moreover,  give 
us  (if  successful)  a  measure  of  the  density  of  ether.  The  two 
ether  constants  would  both  at  once  become  known.  We  already 
know  tbeir  product,  pK  ]  all  we  need  now  is  to  measure  one  of 
them.  The  suggested  experiment  would  in  all  probability  do  it. 
A  positive  result  of  this  kind  would  have  an  enormous  effect  on 
our  knowledge  of  nature,  in  what  are  at  present  its  hidden  parts: 
and  I  see  no  reason  why  a  National  Laboratory  should  not  under¬ 
take  such  an  experiment,  as  detailed  in  my  special  paper  on  the 
subject  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine  for  May,  1919. 

The  strength  of  the  theory  of  relativity  is  the  negative  result, 
hitherto,  of  all  direct  experiments  on  the  ether.  All  successful 
experiments,  hitherto,  have  involved  the  motion  of  matter  rela¬ 
tive  to  matter.  Hence  the  idea  has  arisen  that  nothing  else  can 
ever  be  observed.  A  single  positive  result  on  the  ether  itself 
would  discredit  the  theory  of  relativity  as  a  statement  of  real 
fact — it  w^ould  certainly  curb  its  more  fantastic  moods — and  would 
start  us  on  a  happier  and  simpler  crusade. 
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One  thing  must  be  emphasised.  Any  tafk  about  several  ethers, 
or  about  an  ether  attached  to  the  earth,  is  nonsense;  and  one 
would  think  can  only  be  seriously  suggested  in  order  to  bring 
into  contempt  the  whole  idea  of  a  universal  omnipresent  con¬ 
tinuous  medium  which  welds  the  discrete  particles  of  matter  into 
an  organised  cosmos. 

I  feel  inclined  to  borrow  Newton’s  mode  of  expression  here, 
and  to  say  that  no  one  with  a  competent  faculty  for  rational 
philosophising  can  dispense  with  such  a  unifying  medium,  in 
the  light  of  familiar  facts  open  to  our  perception.  Without  it 
we  are  all  in  vacuo  and  unable  to  conceive  the  mechanism  of  the 
simplest  force  between  separated  bodies.  And  all  bodies  are 
separated.  Matter  is  yKnous  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  as 
|H)rous  as  a  so-Iar  system. 

With  Matter  alone,  the  \iniverse  cannot  be  got  to  work.  With 
Mind  alone,  metaphysicians  may  some  day  be  able  to  manage  it. 
But  from  the  jwint  of  view  of  a  Natural  Philosopher,  however 
far  the  achievement  of  Idealistic  Monism  can  ultimately  be 
pushed,  we  cannot  speak  in  that  language  yet.  And  however 
things  he  ultimately  explained,  for  present  purposes  three  funda¬ 
mental  things  are  requii'ed  :  viz..  Mind,  with  its  rudiment  Life; 
Matter,  with  its  element  the  electric  charge  ;  and  Ether,  with  its 
fundamental  properties  equivalent  to  elasticity  and  inertia — the 
vehicle  of  gravitation,  the  foundation  of  Electricity  and  Mag¬ 
netism,  and  the  transmitter  of  their  interaction.  Light. 

Oliver  Lodge. 
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In  attempting  a  survey,  ui)oii  merely  personal  principles  of  selec¬ 
tion,  of  a  number  of  the  novels  which  have  made  their  appearance 
between  September  and  Christmas  of  the  year  just  closed, 
it  would  not  be  fair,  either  to  the  writers  or  to  the  readers  of 
novels,  to  conceal  the  fact  that  there  has  been  a  war.  The  autumn 
fiction  season  of  1919  has  been  essentially  a  transition  season, 
It  has  seen  the  appearance,  by  the  normal  emergencies  of  the 
trade  of  authorshi[) — to  which  have  been  added  emergencies  of 
the  trade  of  publishing  which  have  not  been  normal — of  novels 
written  during  war  together  with  novels  written  after  war ;  and 
the  first  start  on  a  footing  not  altogether  level  with  the  second. 
The  first,  it  is  at  least  likely,  were  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  duty 
which,  if  it  has  not  deserted  the  novelist,  is  pretty  certain  to 
have  deserted  his  auditors.  The  second,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
every  likelihood  of  having  been  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  relief,  as 
at  an  incubus  removed.  Like  children  graced  in  their  concep¬ 
tion,  these  should  have  the  happier  chance.  There  is  to  be  added 
to  them,  of  course,  although  for  these  it  is  a  little  early,  those 
novels  of  war  written  not  in  a  spirit  of  duty,  but  of  quite  cool 
and  calculating  resolve.  One  of  these  combatant’s  novels,  and 
one  only,  we  shall  find  on  our  list.  The  greater  number  of  those 
practising  the  art  of  fiction,  with  established  recognition,  in  the 
autumn  of  1919  were  practising  it,  one  thinks,  in  the  autumn 
of  1911 ;  and  one  is  not  conscious  in  the  case  of  more  than  one 
or  two  of  them  that  the  intervening  years  have  been  marked  by 
a  cessation  of  their  labours.  The  young  novelists  who  have  seen 
war,  and  who  have  come  home  wdth  the  determination  that  others 
shall  see  it,  are  not  at  present  altogether  so  observable  a  pheno¬ 
menon  as  the  young  poets  w^ho  have  done  the  same  thing.  But 
these,  as  has  been  remarked,  are  as  yet  early  days ;  and  even  now 
the  great  war  novel  may  be  meditating.  It  took  Tolstoy  six 
years  to  settle  down  to  War  and  Peace,  and  then  he  cast  his  own 
experiences,  for  greater  objectivity,  into  a  war  of  fifty  years 
before. 

We  come  then  to  our  novels  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  duty,  and 
this  seems  (piite  the  kindest  interpretation  to  put  upon  Mr.  Gals¬ 
worthy’s.  Mr.  Wells  the  other  day — in  an  extremely  spirited 
preface  to  that  very  spirited  fantasia.  The  Gay-Domheys,  which 
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unfortunately  does  not  fall  quite  within  our  period — sjxjke  of  the 
“pure”  novelist,  with  just  the  faintest  tinge  of  roguish  malice; 
and  surely,  in  the  sense  that  we  may  suppose  to  have  been  Mr. 
Wells’s,  Mr.  Galsworthy  is  the  purest  novelist  who  ever  lived. 
He  really  could  make  a  novel,  we  feel — sensitive,  understanding, 
refined,  and  guaranteed  up  to  the  jiersonal  brand — out  of  any¬ 
thing.  At  all  events  Mr.  Galsworthy  has  made  a  novel  out  of 
the  war,  as  experienced  upon  the  home  front.  Air.  Galsworthy 
has  a  curious  instinct  for  going  straight  for  a  gate  which  we 
should  exp)ect  the  novelist  to  fall  at ;  but  Mr.  Galsworthy  does 
not  fall,  he  rides  off  a  chivalrous  figure  of  social  sympathy.  In 
his  Saint’s  Progress  Air.  Galsworthy  goes  straight  for  the  War 
Baby.  That  the  war  baby  is  in  itself  something  which  one  thinks 
of,  if  one  thinks  of  it  at  all,  as  grossly  exaggerated,  almost  as 
an  exploded  newspai)er  myth,  like  the  Russians,  does  not  deter 
Mr.  Galsworthy,  but,  on  the  contrary,  characteristically,  stimu¬ 
lates  him.  ]t  is  as  if  he  said  to  us,  very  gravely  :  ‘‘There  were 
war  babies,  and  I  will  show  you  one.”  He  does,  and  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  deny,  such  is  Mr.  Galsworthy’s  art,  that  his  specimen 
[jossesses  i>erfect  authenticity.  If,  in  cold  blood,  and  with  our 
frigid  social  prepossessions  which  have  survived  a  war,  we  can 
doubt  the  lapse  of  Noel  Pierson,  daughter  of  a  Bloomsbury 
clergyman,  have  we  not  her  impa^ioned  statement — ‘‘I  did  it 
so  that  we  should  belong  to  each  other  ”  ?  But  Air.  Galsworthy 
has  spared  us  nothing  of  proof,  nothing  of  passionate  conviction. 
It  must  have  been  so.  The  English  countryside,  peaceful,  beauti¬ 
ful  ;  the  beginning  of  love^  love  under  the  hothouse  conditions  of 
war,  under  the  shadow  of  impending  orders ;  the  permission  for 
marriage  refused,  delayed,  disliked — oh,  yes,  from  the  best 
motives,  from  the  kindest,  most  fatherly  motives,  but  these  w^ar 
marriages,  my  dear,  they  give  no  time — no  time — the  coming  of 
orders,  sudden  at  the  last,  instantaneous,  a  last  walk,  a  few  hours, 
only  a  few  hours,  in  at‘ muddy  field.  .  .  .  Horrible,  horrible! 
Then  London,  Victoria,  khaki,  khaki,  and  more  khaki,  a  moment’s 
embrace  behind  milk-cans,  one  of  those  partings,  the  train  going 
out,  a  figure,  a  face,  a  waving  hand.  .  .  .  Mr,  Galsworthy’s 
porters.  Air.  Galsworthy’s  policemen,  are  kind,  so  kind  and  sym¬ 
pathetic  and  understanding.  When  the  blow  comes  (we  are 
conducted  to  France  for  the  purpose,  and  in  a  single  numbered 
section  Mr.  Galsworthy  gives  us  communication  trenches, 
assembly  trenches,  the  barrage  lifting,  young  Alorland’s  body 
"shot  through  and  through”)  it  is  upon  Edward  Pierson,  Air. 
Galsworthy’s  saint,  that  its  force  falls.  A  skilfully  realised  figure  ; 
his  church,  his  music,  the  memory  of  his  dead  wife,  his  girls, 
this  war — horrible,  but  fine,  fine,  the  elder  nursing,  married  to  a 
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doctor,  a  materialist,  the  younger - .  The  blow  falls,  the  blow 

not  of  the  boy’s  death,  but  of  his  girl’s  shame.  It  is  the  last 
night  of  the  year,  and  Edward  Pierson,  wounded,  sorely  stricken, 
has  spent  it  in  slippers  and  dressing  gown,  on  the  couch  of  his 
working  room.  The  dawn  breaks  : 

Is  that  you,  Bessie?  ’ 

“The  girl  turned:  ‘  Yes,  sir.  I’m  sorry  I  woke  you,  sir.  ’App^-  New 
Year,  sirl  ’ 

Ah,  yes.  A  Happy  New  Year,  Bessie.’  ” 

How  often  has  i\lr.  Galsworthy  worked  upon  our  emotions  just 
thus;  how  skilfully  he  still  does  it ;  an<l  how  sure,  how  very  sure 
we  are,  that  it  does  not  matter. 

We  turn  next,  I  think,  perhaps  by  some  kind  of  association, 
to  Mr.  Morley  Poberts.  Mr,  Morley  Pobeits  has  written  many 
lKX)k8,  in  many  moods ;  sad  books,  and  jolly  books ;  books  which 
have  seemed  to  call  for  attention,  and  other  bcxiks  which  have 
not  so  much  seemed  to  call  for  attention,  but  have  sometimes 
better  deserved  it.  Hearts  of  Wooien  is  a  book  which  calls  for 
attention.  The  war  is  in  it,  but  hardly  of  it  :  to  turn  from  the 
last  book  to  this  one  is  to  find  the  war  infinitely  receded  and 
become  a  background.  There  is  a  war  baby  in  it,  but  the  war 
baby  is  in  the  background.  Mr.  Morley  Poberts  is  sorry  for 
women ;  one  has  the  impression  that  IMr.  Morley  Poberts  is 
always  sorry  for  women,  in  his  more  serious  works,  and  that  the 
war  has  but  heightened  this  sorrow.  His  book  is  “a  study  of 
a  group.”  Beatrice  is  unmarried,  is  pining  for  children,  but  her 
man  (one  forgets  his  name)  is  at  the  war,  and  is  not  free. 
Beatrice’s  sister,  Ann,  is  married  to  John,  a  brutal  city  man,  and 
would  be  free  to  give  happiness  to  a  painter.  Then,  their  cousin, 
has  achieved  happiness  in  her  own  way,  and  she  it  is  who, 
returning  from  Italy,  brings  into  the  book  tlie  war  baby,  whose 
father,  an  officer  in  the  Italian  army,  in  the  most  literal  sense 
does  not  matter.  Hilary  and  George,  Another  pair,  are,  as  if  by 
miracle,  happily  married.  Here  we  have  Mr.  Poberts’s  group, 
and  for  one  half  of  his  book  he  plays  variations  very  happily 
upon  it.  But  we  scxjn  scent  what  Mr,  Poberts  is  after :  Mr. 
Poberts  is  after  tragedy,  and  when  Mr.  Roberts  is  after  tragedy 
his  books  cannot  for  long  hold  out  against  him.  This  book 
becomes  Ann — Ann,  and  the  brute  John,  and  the  painter,  and 
Ann’s  and  John’s  little  girl,  whose  name  we  will  not  trouble 
about ;  and  the  rest  become  chorus,  a  suitable  tragic  chorus. 
While  Beatrice  pines  for  love,  but  is  denied  by  marriage,  Ann  is 
tortured  by  marriage,  and  pines  for  love  outside  it.  ‘‘Marriage 
is  nothing ;  love  is  everything.”  Ann,  worked  on  by  the  cruelty 
of  her  husband,  worked  on  by  the  scarcely  concealed  encourage- 
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:  merit  of  those  about  her,  makes  the  great  decision  :  in  the  absence 
of  her  husband  she  goes  to  her  painter  by  night,  but  her  painter 
[  (lies  in  lier  arms  of  heart  failure.  Ann,  stupefied  with  grief,  yet 
sees  ruin  facing  her  :  perhaps  it  is  not  she  who  sees  it  so  clearly 
i  as  Beatrice,  to  whose  house  she  comes  after  midnight.  She 
comes  at  an  exciting  moment  for  the  reader ;  John  has  returned, 
t  unexpectedly  suspicious,  has  been  assured  on  the  telephone  by 
;  Beatrice  that  his  wife  is  spending  the  night  with  her,  and  has 
been  tricked  by  a  ruse  in  which  the  accidental  resemblance  of 
a  maid’s  hair  to  Ann’s  plays  a  part.  Ann  really  comes,  and  John 
returns.  He  detects  the  ruse,  is  drunk,  mad,  and  nothing  will 
stop  him.  He  beats  on  the  bedroom  door,  while  within  Ann, 
giving  her  child  to  drink  out  of  the  same  glass,  takes  poison. 
All  the  chorus  are  suitably  grouped  :  the  bed  with  its  tragic 
loading — everything  is  effective.  An  effective  scene  is  that  in 
which  Beatrice  goes  straight  round  to  the  house  of  John,  finds 
him,  a  sinister  figure  Jbeing  kind  to  his  dog,  and  breaks,  not 
gently,  the  news  to  him  which  he  has  rushed  away  without 
.  learning,  Mr.  Morley  Eoberts  knows  to  the  full  the  value  of  the 
'  return  to  the  normal  after  tragedy ;  his  minor  protagonists  are 
shown  being  happy  again,  and  Beatrice,  when  her  man  returns 
on  leave,  has  learned  enough  to  be  good  to  him,  wife  or  no  wife. 
“Life  should  be  so  beautiful;  life  is  so  very  cruel,  especially  to 
women.”  It  may  be  so;  it  even  is  so;  but  Mr.  Morley  Eoberts 
has  shown  not  life  being  cruel,  nor  even  war  being  cruel,  but  only 
a  certain  John  being  cruel,  who  does  not  convince  us,  at  any 
rate  as  an  advisable  husband. 

Two  further  studies  of  society  against  the  background  of  war 
we  have — both  of  them,  may  we  suggest,  duty  books  in  a  degree 
that  Mr.  Morley  Eoberts’s  was  not  altogether?  Of  the  two,  Mr. 
Cannan’s  and  Miss  Eomer  Wilson’s,  one  prefers  Miss  Wilson’s. 
*  For  one  thing.  Miss  Wilson  is  the  younger  artist.  In  a  writer 
so  experienced  by  now  as  Mr.  Cannan,  we  are  not  sure  that  the 
minor  achievement  of  Time  and  Eternity  is  excusable.  To 
denominate  it  a  minor  achievement  is  to  suggest  that  one  know’s 
what  the  book  has  achieved ;  but  the  fact  is  that  one  does  not 
know  what  it  has  achieved.  Mr.  Cannan  calls  his  book  “a  tale 
.  of  three  exiles,”  and  all  three — Perekatov,  Valerie  du  Toit, 
Stephen  Lawrie — are  out  of  the  war,  above  the  battle.  So  much 
one  apprehends  of  them.  The  first  is  a  Eussian  journalist,  the 
second  a  young  woman  of  birth  and  means  from  South  Africa, 
the  third  a  Scottish  young  gentleman  from  Manchester,  in  his 
third  or  fourth  incarnation  in  Mr.  Cannan’s  fiction.  The  book 
takes  the  form  of  a  conversation  (not  a  continuous  conversation 
—that  is  reserved  for  Miss  Dane)  which  precipitates  a  murder ; 
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i)ut  the  murder  does  not  really  im[x>He  form  upon  the  conversation  i 

As  for  the  war  society  which  moves  around  tlie  talking  principals  j 

we  do  not  very  vividly  recognise  it ;  but  only  that  it  is  distasteful  d 

to  i\Ir.  Cannan.  One  is  afraid  the  fact  is  that  Mr,  Cannan,  o 

despite  sui)erficial  appearances,  has  taken  himself  easily  again, 

If  we  remember  Martin  Schuler,  we  may  think  that  Miss  Ifomer 
Wilson  has  taken  herself  easily.  But  the  first  b(K)k  of  a  promisin' 
writer  ought  not  to  be  remembered  against  his  or  her  second 
hook.  First  books  are  written,  sometimes,  from  conviction ;  and  f 

second  books  are  written,  very  often,  from  professional  ex[)ediencv.  t 

There  is  plenty  of  time  for  Miss  Wilson  to  write  another  d/artin  c 

Schuler.  If  All  These  Young  Men,  in  the  meantime,  is  written  v 

out  of  her  stock-in-trade  :  her  sensibilities.  They  are  sensibilities  ii 

which  one  likes,  and,  in  its  own  way,  one  likes  her  book.  To  \ 

claim  for  it  that  its  incoherence,  one  might  almost  say  its  iiiconse-  ii 

(pience,  quite  consciously  and  deliberately  sets  out  to  mirror  or  c 

typify  the  niood  of  a  section  of  1918  society,  would  be  to  claim,  e 

one  thinks,  too  much.  Nevertheless,  Miss  Wilson’s  book  secure^  I 

a  more  fresh  effect  of  truthfulness  than  Mr.  Caiman’s.  There  i 

really  is  oppression  over  it — over  the  young  women  in  it,  and  b 

the  young  men  they  found  in  that  spring  to  hand;  and  there  are  t 

pleasant  pictures  of  the  country,  which  affords  Miss  Wilson’s  b 

young  people  their  relief.  b 

Against  the  four  books  we  have  chosen,  which  in  varyins  v 

degree  have  “done  ’’  the  war  at  home,  we  have  now  to  set  the  I 

book  which  makes  a  solitary  attempt  to  “do” — the  war.  Thii  t 

is  IMr.  A.  P.  Herbert’s  The  Secret  Battle.  Mr.  Herbert’s  boot  ] 

is  better  than  good  journalism  ;  it  is  very  nearly  a  good  novel.  f 

It  has  surely  “done”  Gallipoli,  and  it  has  done  France,  les  j 

finally,  but  better  than  one  has  seen  it  done  elsewhere.  Jlr.  f 

Herbert’s  (probably  true)  story  of  a  young  officer  shot  for  i 

cowardice  has  served  him  both  well  and  ill.  It  has  served  him  *  i 
well,  in  the  sense  that  it  has  given  him  something  simple  and  t 

single  for  his  imagination  to  work  upon,  while  it  re-creates  the  ^ 

field  of  war;  but  it  has  served  him  ill,  in  the  sense  that  it  hai  i 

tied  him  down  to  those  actual  truths  of  fact  which  are  sometimes  ' 

less  convincing  than  the  imaginative  truths  of  fiction.  Too  mucli  i 

in  Mr.  Herbert’s  narrative  is  made  to  hang  on  accidental  enmities  1 

and  chance  re-meetings ;  and  its  final  effect  is  not  to  say,  "h  t 

war  this  is  the  kind  of  thing  which  happens,”  so  much  as,  “h  i 

the  late  w^ar,  owing  to  an  accumulation  of  fortuitous  circuni  c 

stances,  and  to  a  defect  in  the  procedure  of  Field  General  Courts  i 

martial  since  reformed,  this  thing  on  one  occasion  at  least  dii  I 

actually  happen.”  The  reader  may  think  that  Mr.  Herbert  eS  { 

out  with  the  former  intention  rather  than  the  latter,  and  mayl*  i 
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inclined  to  attribute  his  i^artial  failure  to  inexperience.  This 
partial  failure  reduces  the  eflect  of  his  book,  but  it  does  not 
destroy  it;  and  The  Secret  Battle  remains  up  to  the  present  the 
one  important  example  of  the  combatant’s  novel. 


n. 

I  We  make  a  break,  and  get  away  from  the  war  novels.  Mr. 

"  Swinnerton’s  September  is  a  novel  into  which  the  war  enters, 
but  it  is  not  a  novel  conditioned  by  the  war.  Its  theme,  in  a 
more  complete  degree  than  that  of  Mr.  Morley  Eoberts,  exists 
without  it.  Mr.  Swinnerton  is  not  interested  in  pleading  the  war 
in  extenuation  of  anything.  For  the  fir.st  time,  in  his  novel,  the 
war  is  strictly  an  irrelevancy,  an  intrusion ;  and  this  is  what  it 
is  going  to  be  in  a  great  many  novels  for  a  good  many  years  to 
-  come.  The  contemporary  novelist,  however,  is  primarily  inter¬ 
ested  in  his  contemporaries ;  so  that  iNIr.  Swinnerton’s  Marian 
Forster  lives,  in  this  novel,  through  the  years  1914  and  1915.  It 
might  even  be  asserted  that  iMr.  Swinnerton's  Cherry  is  true,  and 
belongs  recognisably,  to  those  years,  and  to  the  years  subsequent 
to  them,  in  a  degree  in  which  she  would  not  have  been  true,  or 
belonged  recognisably,  to  any  years  prior  to  them.  This  may 
be  so;  but  essentially  Mr.  Swinnerton’s  study  of  i^ersons  is  true 
with  a  truth  that  is  not  limited  by  accidents  of  time  or  locality. 
He  has,  that  it  to  say,  a  theme  of  universal  and  not  merely  par¬ 
ticular  interest,  and  he  works  it  out  in  the  most  convenient  setting. 

,  Mr.  Swinnerton’s  theme  is  that  of  the  passing  of  romantic  love, 
from  the  age  to  which  it  is  less,  to  the  age  at  which  it  is  more, 
proper.  His  heroine  is  a  woman  in  her  last  thirties,  to  whom 
fifteen  years  of  marriage  have  not  brought  contentment.  Late 
in  her  summer  comes,  as  she  thinks,  the  prospect  of  that  happi- 
^  ness  which  has  been  denied  to  her,  in  the  love,  outside  marriage, 
of  a  man  a  dozen  years  her  junior.  But  Nigel  is  of  Cherry’s 
generation,  and  -Marian,  despite  disparity  of  years  and  sympathies, 
is  of  her  husband  Howard’s.  Howard  and  Cherry,  Marian  and 
Nigel — these  combinations  are  against  Nature ;  and  Marian’s 
realisation  and  acceptance  of  this  fact  is  Mr.  Swinnerton’s  story. 
Its  success  lies  in  a  .scrupulous  and  beautiful  adherence  to  the 
truth  of  character.  The  whole  of  the  story  is  enacted  in  the 
:  mind,  and  observed  through  the  eyes,  of  Marian  (although  not, 
of  course,  in  the  crude  first  person) ;  but  such  is  the  quality  with 
which  Mr.  Swinnerton  has  endowed  the  central  figure  of  his 
book  that  each  of  its  other  figures  is  drawn  with  an  equal  sym¬ 
pathy.  For  the  merely  technical  accomplishment  of  a  feat  that 
IS  not  a  tour  de  force  but  a  deliberate  attainment  of  unity  which 
VOL.  evil.  N.S.  D 
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definitely  justifies  itself,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  have  too  much 
admiration.  Thus,  no  word  is  spoken  of  Cherry  which  is  not 
Marian’s  thought  of  her  at  the  particular  moment ;  these  thoughts 
pass,  by  the  nature  of  the  action,  from  harshness,  through  charih 
and  mere  puzzlement,  to  a  warm  liking ;  and  all  the  way  Mr 
Swinnerton  carries  us  not  only  with  Marian,  but  with  what  we 
feel  to  be  himself.  Similarly,  his  scheme  debars  him  from  ever 
showing  us  Nigel  and  Cherry  together  without  Marian ;  and  yet 
the  new  orientation,  which  is  the  crisis  of  the  book’s  emotional 
movement,  is  made  entirely  natural  and  convincing.  Mr.  Swin- 
nerton  has  achieved  two  women  admirable  in  their  contrast,  and 
the  scenes  between  them  are  the  finest  in  the  book.  The  book 
itself  is  the  best  thing  Mr.  Swinnerton  has  done,  better,  because 
more  difiicult,  than  his  Nocturne,  and  the  most  serious  achieT^ 
ment  of  the  season’s  fiction. 

Mr.  Compton  Mackenzie,  for  the  moment,  has  eschewed 
serious  achievement.  Nevertheless  he  has  achieved  the  most 
genuine  personal  success,  not  only  of  the  season,  but  of  the  year. 
Poor  Relations  has  been  everybody’s  diversion,  and  it  has  been 
everybody’s  diversion  because  it  has  been  Mr.  Mackenzie’s. 
There  is  plenty  of  time  to  take  Michael  Fane  and  his  Sylvia 
through  the  rest  of  the  war ;  in  the  meantime  Mr.  Mackenzie  is 
out  for  a  holiday.  This  very  sound  instinct  of  Mr.  Mackenzie’s 
has  been  so  heartily  endorsed  by  his  public  that  it  becomes  per¬ 
missible  to  doubt  w’hether  Michael  Fane  and  his  Sylvia  ever  wil 
be  taken  through  the  rest  of  the  war.  But  sufficient  for  a  season 
are  the  novels  thereof ;  and  Mr.  Mackenzie  has  achieved  a  success 
w'hich  may  incline  his  extremely  individual  gifts,  we  feel,  into  any 
direction,  even  into  that  of  the  theatre.  Poor  Relations  already 
has  all  the  air  of  ninning  an  uncountable  number  of  nightsr- 
as  long  as  anything,  more  soberly  romantic,  of  John  Touchwood’s. 
Mr.  Mackenzie’s  dramatist,  wdio  achieves  affluence  by  the  simple 
and  unblamable  power  he  has  of  writing  “rosified”  plays,  aod 
then  finds  his  family  on  his  back,  is  a  figure  of  comedy  quite 
ripe  for  the  stage.  But  if  John  Touchwood’s  creator  turns  aside 
to  shine  in  another  milieu,  who  is  there  that  will  not  deplore  the 
characteristic  effects  we  shall  miss? — 

Keep  your  eye  on  the  ball,’  John  gruffly  advised  him.  ‘  And  don’t  shiit 
your  position.’ 

“‘One,  two,  three,’  murmured  Laurence,  raising  the  club  above  hi! 
shoulder. 

“  ‘  Fore !  ’  John  shouted  to  a  rash  member  of  the  household  who  ffsi 
crossing  the  line  of  fire. 

“  A  lump  of  turf  was  propelled  a  few  feet  in  the  direction  of  the 
admonished  figure,  and  the  ball  was  hammered  down  into  the  soft  earth. 

You  distracted  me  by  counting  four,’  Laurence  protested.  ‘  My  inten¬ 
tion  was  to  strike  at  three.  How'ever,  if  at  first  you  don’t  succeed  .  . 
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In  Mr.  Mackenzie’s  comic  pages  a  kind  of  exemplified  pun  has 
come  into  its  own,  and  it  is  an  instrument  very  proper  for  the 
expression  of  exuberant  vitality.  It  would  be  but  a  part  of  this 
book— but  a  part,  for  example,  of  the  Rev.  Laurence  Armitage, 
cleric  and  stage  neophyte — that  would  get  into  the  theatre,  how¬ 
ever  vigorously  that  part  seems  to  clamour  at  times  for  entrance ; 
and  one  is  very  glad  to  see  the  whole  of  it  on  the  printed  page, 
where  for  the  most  part  it  heartily  justifies  itself. 

Is  the  mantle  which  Mr.  Mackenzie  is  perhaps  preparing  to 
doff,  about  to  fall  on  the  shoulders  of  Mr.  Brett  Young?  It 
would  be,  of  course,  a  mantle  worn  with  a  difference.  But  of  all 
our  round  dozen,  Mr.  Brett  Young  is  the  only  novelist  who  posi¬ 
tively  show’s  signs,  a  little  late  in  the  day,  of  starting  off  on  the 
chronicle.  His  Young  Physician  is  one  Edward  Ingleby,  the  son 
of  a  Midland  chemist,  and  up  to  the  present  he  has  gone  through 
one  of  our  public  schools  and  a  medical  course  at  North  Brom¬ 
wich  University.  Where  others  have  been  before  Mr.  Brett 
Young,  as  in  the  school  pages,  Mr.  Brett  Y’oung  sees  sufficiently 
with  his  own  eyes  to  be  interesting ;  and  where  others  have  not 
been  before  him,  as  in  the  early  history  of  a  “medical,”  he  steps 
into  his  own  field,  and  has  no  difficulty  in  giving  it  authenticity. 
Why  is  it,  therefore,  that,  in  face  of  all  Mr.  Brett  Young’s 
excellent  work,  one  finds  oneself  hesitating  to  accord  the 
enthusiasm  w’hich  should  be  due  to  it  ?  Perhaps  it  is  because  one 
feels  this  to  be  to  some  extent  a  “made  ”  chronicle ;  because  one 
is  not  altogether  unconscious  of  Mr.  Brett  Young  stepping  up  and 
saying:  “Now  I  am  going  to  do  it.”  Since  Mr.  Brett  Young  is 
certainly  going  to  do  it,  we  are  fortunate  that  he  has  so  many 
unmistakable  qualifications.  We  leave  Edward  Ingleby,  aged  per¬ 
haps  twenty-tw'o  and  in  the  year  1901  or  so,  embarking  as  ship’s 
doctor  at  Birkenhead  Docks.  On  an  earlier  page  we  have  read  : 
"China.  .  .  .  Africa.  .  .  .  ‘  Some  day,’  he  said  to  himself,  ‘  I 
will  go  to  Africa.  .  .  .’  ” 

From  Mr.  Brett  Young  one  turns,  w’ithout  too  great  a  jolt,  to 
Miss  Kaye  Smith.  Miss  Kaye  Smith’s  Tamarisk  Town  is  also 
an  excellent  piece  of  w’ork.  One  only  does  not  know  whether, 
if  it  had  not  been  there,  one  would  have  missed  it.  For  one  thing, 
Mr.  Oliver  Onions  had  already  written  a  somewhat  similar  history 
of  the  making  of  a  seaside  resort ;  and  for  another,  it  is  of  the 
essence  of  Miss  Kaye  Smith’s  fictions  that  we  can  hardly  regard 
them  as  of  spontaneous  occurrence.  It  is  in  the  carefully 
arranged  landscape,  with  figures,  that  this  writer  excels.  We  do 
not  know  that  her  figures,  even  in  their  setting,  move  us  on  this 
occasion  to  very  strong  interest.  A  certain  Edward  Moneypenny 
is  understood  to  be. young,  to  conceive  a  tow’n  in  love,  and  to 
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grow  old  in  love  for  it ;  but  neither  the  passage  of  the  man  to  age 
nor  that  of  the  town  to  youth,  stays  in  the  memory  as  extra¬ 
ordinarily  life-like.  One  is  conscious  while  one  reads  that  it  is 
being  done,  and  one  is  conscious  afterwards  that  it  has  been  done. 
This  is,  no  doubt,  professional  fiction,  and  of  a  good  quality;  but 
there  is  no  thrill  in  it. 

Two  books  of  our  list  remain,  and  they  are  both  by  women. 
Miss  Clemence  Dane’s  is  a  third  hook,  Mrs.  Virginia  Woolf’s  a 
second;  and  each  has  made  a  great  impression,  not  equalled  in 
this  sea.son,  one  thinks,  by  any  male  writer  of  kindred  literary 
age.  To  take  Miss  Dane’s  Legend  first.  Miss  Dane  has  set 
herself  the  interesting  task  of  creating  a  character  wholly  by 
means  of  the  conversation  of  other  characters.  To  add  to  the 
disciplinary  nature  of  her  adventure.  Miss  Dane  has  decided  that 
the  whole  of  the  conversation  which  forms  her  book  shall  take 
place  on  one  evening,  and  in  one  room.  This  double  event,  the 
reader  feels,  should  be  good  enough  if  ]Miss  Dane  can  pull  it  off; 
and  it  is  not  jwssible  to  deny  that  Miss  Dane  has  })ulled  it  off. 
But  what  is  the  nature  of  our  interest?  The  nature  of  our 
interest,  one  thinks,  is  purely  technical  or  sjxirting.  The  thing 
has  been  done,  is  our  first  thought;  hut  our  second  thought  is  to 
ask  just  what  precisely  has  been  done.  Technique,  it  seems,  is 
rightly  employed  to  give  to  the  chosen  theme  the  greatest  possible 
effect ;  but  technique  which  seeks  to  give  adventitious  interest 
to  a  theme  not  intrinsically  possessing  it  is  perhaps  not  so  rightly 
employed.  Told  in  a  complex  fashion,  a  story  is  not  an  essen¬ 
tially  dilTerent  story  from  the  same  story  told  in  a  straightforward 
fashion.  Miss  Dane’s  story,  told  in  a  straightforward  fashion, 
concerns  a  certain  Madala  Grey,  who  wrote  very  remarkable 
hooks,  and  wrote  them  because  she  was  a  very  remarkable  woman. 
She  was,  in  a  word,  a  genius;  and  genius,  we  have  reason  to 
believe,  is  not  conscious  of  its  powers.  But  INIadala  Grey,  being 
a  professional  writer,  had  to  submit  her  writing  life  to  the  atten¬ 
tions  of  other  pe^ople,  who,  while  not  possessing  genius,  were 
conscious  of  such  jxiwers  as  they  possessed  to  their  finger-tips. 
Thus  Madala  Grey  became  the  prott^gee,  and  finally  the  mistress, 
of  a  coterie,  but  always  eluded  it.  IMadala  Grey  did  the  elemental 
things  ;  she  married  and  enjoyed  friendship.  The  coterie  thought 
the  first  a  degradation  of  the  artist,  and  the  second  an  occasion 
for  knowing  scandal.  .Finally,  while  still  in  youth,  and  after  one 
year  of  marriage,  Madala  Grey  died  ;  and  when  the  news  of  her 
death  reached  the  assembled  coterie  its  members  talked  about 
her,  and  revealed  the  measure  in  which  she  had  eluded  them. 
This  is  the  point  at  which  Miss  Dane’s  book  begins,  and  there 
seems  to  be  a  good  reason  whv  it  should  not  begin  earlier.  If 
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it  had  bef,oin  earlier,  it  would  not  have  appeared  so  remarkable 
a  book.  Judged  purely  on  its  merits,  one  would  not  have  thought 
Jliss  Dane’s  a  very  promising  theme ;  but  Miss  Dane  has  been 
clever  enough  to  make  us  think  it  more  interesting  than  it  really 
is  by  presenting  it  to  us  not  as  a  theme,  but  as  a  jigsaw  puzzle. 
In  the  stricte.st  sense  her  book  is  a  tour  de  force.  We  are  moved 
to  admiration  not  by  what  Miss  Dane  has  to  give  us,  but  by  the 
manner  in  which  she  gives  it  to  us.  Viewed  the  next  morning, 
it  appears  smaller  work  than  we  thought  it ;  and  we  are  even 
conscious  of  crudenesses  imposed,  instead  of  removed,  by  the 
chosen  method  of  narration.  Nevertheless,  Legend  is  extremely 
interesting  and  laudable,  as  technical  enterprise  is  bound  to  be. 
An  average  season  is  hardly  likely  to  contain  too  much  of  it. 

In  reading  Miss  Dane’s  book  one  can  hardly  be  unconscious 
that  there  was  once  a  writer  called  Henry  James ;  but  in  reading 
Mrs.  Woolf’s,  there  might  be  no  other  writers.  One  is  uncon¬ 
scious  of  influence,  unless  it  is  that  of  Dostoevsky  ;  but  Dostoevsky 
cannot  be  an  influence  for  an  English  writer,  he  can  only  be 
an  inspiration.  Certainly  Afrs.  Woolf’s  people  do  nothing  curious 
in  order  to  be  in  any  foreign  fashion,  or  because  their  creator  is 
iinpressiole.  They  do  nothing,  one  would  say  generally,  other 
than  Airs.  Woolf  would  suppose  them  to  he  likely  to  do  after 
somewhat  exceptionally  long  acquaintance.  This  feeling  of  long, 
intimate,  and  enjoyable  community  of  experience  is  thoroughly 
characteristic  of  Mrs.  Woolf,  and  she  shares  it  with  her  readers. 
It  is  largely  imparted  by  sheer  physical  analogy  :  one  lives  in 
yight  and  Day  a  week  or  so  in  order  to  read  it,  and  a  week  is  a 
long  time  to  sf^end  in  any  fictional  company.  Airs.  Woolf  writes 
long  books,  but  she  does  so  neither  from  diligence  nor  incom- 
|ietence.  She  does  not  write  longer  hooks  than  several  other 
authors,  but  she  writes  books  that  are  longer  in  projxirtion  to  their 
subject-matter.  Nevertheless,  she  fills  space  without  niggling,  and 
without  inflation.  Wherever  the  reader  opens  the  book  he  will  find 
it  of  an  equal,  and  of  an  equally  firm,  texture.  Everything 
follows  in  its  due  order,  and  everything  is  given  what  one  feels 
to  be  its  due  weight.  The  only  test  of  a  long  book  is  the  cumula¬ 
tive  test,  and  this  test  Mrs.  Woolf’s  hook  passes.  At  the  end  one 
really  knows  a  very  great  deal  about  her  people;  or,  rather,  it  is 
not  what  one  knows,  hut  the  degree  of  undocumented  intimacy 
one  |X)ssesses.  After  all,  at  the  end  of  it,  what  does  one  know, 
in  the  sense  of  facts  that  could  be  produced  before  a  jury?  Ealph 
henham  gets  to  know  Katherine  Hilbery ;  Ealph  knows  also 
Mary  Datchet ;  Katherine  has  known  William  Eodney  for  a  very 
long  time,  and  becomes  engaged  to  marry  him ;  Alary  falls  in 
love  with  Ealph ;  Ealph  falls  in  love  with  Katherine ;  Katherine 
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falls  out  of  love  with  William.  This  is  the  emotional  situation 
by  Mrs.  Woolf’s  two-hundred-and-fiftieth  page,  at  which  point 
two  couples  on  holiday,  Katherine  and  William,  Ralph  and  Mary 
take  their  respective  ways  home  after  a  chance  meeting.  During 
these  walks  home,  Katherine  tries  to  break  off  her  engagement 
with  William,  but  has  not  the  heart;  Ralph  proposes  marriage  to 
Mary,  but  she  has  observed  his  feeling  for  Katherine,  and  refuses. 
With  a  mental  “as  we  were  ”  we  start  in  on  the  second  half  of 
Mrs.  Woolf’s  novel.  On  her  three-hundred-and-sixtieth  page  there 
enters  Cassandra,  whose  function  it  is  to  facilitate  regrouping. 
These  details  may  appear  idle,  but  they  are  not  so.  Mrs.  Woolf 
is  generous  to  herself  in  the  matter  of  space,  but  she  knows 
what  she  is  doing.  Theoretically,  it  may  be  that  some  unwritten 
law  of  proportion  is  disobserved  by  her.  After  reading  one  hundred 
and  eighty  thousand  words  one  ought,  perhaps,  to  possess  an 
Idiot ;  one  ought,  that  is  to  say,  to  have  laid  hold  of  a  touchstone. 
Night  and  Day  is  not  a  touchstone,  but  merely  a  long,  although 
not  a  really  complex ,  story.  One  may  think  it  probable  that  in 
the  future  Mrs.  Woolf  will  write  shorter  books,  and  yet  find 
this  a  very  good  one,  and,  with  Mr.  Swinnerton’s,  the  best  of 
the  season. 


P.  P.  Howe. 


BOLT  SEVENTEEN. 


During  the  final  stages  of  the  war  a  little  group  of  women  met 
to  discuss  a  wider  utilisation  of  those  new  sources  of  energy 
revealed,  or  emphasised,  by  the  Government  “Call  to  Women.” 

The  members  of  the  aforesaid  group  (most  of  whom  were  active 
in  national  service)  had  found  fresh  cause  to  deplore  the  non¬ 
existence  of  some  common  and  regular  meeting-ground  for  women 
awakened  to  a  sense  of  public  responsibility. 

In  contrast  to  an  earlier  scheme  (a  House  of  Ladies,  proposed 
by  opponents  to  women’s  full  share  in  political  life)  the  new 
scheme  was  to  realise  the  principle  of  a  Commons.  It  was  to 
afford  a  hearing  for  all  the  shades  of  opinion  represented  in  the 
present  House  of  Commons,  and  for  some  which  are  opinions 
not  represented  there. 

Naturally  enough,  among  those  who  responded  to  the  first 
general  call  to  discuss  the  idea  were  some  who  misunderstood  its 
purpose.  They  thought  that  the  conveners  of  the  suggested 
Council,  Parliament,  or  whatever  it  might  come  to  be  termed, 
accepted,  for  all  time,  the  principle  of  separation  of  the  sexes  in 
political  organisation.  The  conveners  were  duly  w'arned  that  some 
of  the  women  present  did  not  believe  in  these  divisions  between 
men  and  women.  The  conveners  answered  that  precisely  because 
they  themselves  did  not  believe  in  those  divisions,  they  hoped  to 
see  built  an  emergency  bridge  betw'een  men  and  women  actively 
concerned  in  public  affairs — between  groups  and  persons  who  as 
yet  have  no  easy,  regular  means  of  communication  and  inter¬ 
action. 

B  Many  looked  forward  with  confidence  to  the  woman  Member 
of  Parliament.  Yet  few  women  who  have  served  on  boards  of 
guardians,  or  have  been  one  of  two  or  three  on  a  committee 
composed  almost  entirely  of  men,  are  under  any  illusion  as  to 
the  difficulty  which  the  little  advance  guard  of  women  Members 
of  Parliament  will  find  in  securing  for  their  views  adequate  time 
and  attention  in  a  body  overwhelmingly  masculine. 

In  any  case,  the  immediate  future  is  the  first  concern.  As 
yet  no  woman’s  voice  is  heard  in  Westminster.^  Until  it  is,  let 
!  it  be  heard  somewhere,  was  the  proposal  before  the  meeting. 

The  answer  expected  came  duly:  “Woman’s  voice  is  heard! 
—in  a  hundred  different  quarters.” 

(1)  While  this  is  in  the  press  the  first  voice  is  raised :  Lady  Astor’s,  making  a 
stronger  point  by  apt  interjection  (as  the  Press  admits)  than  many  another  M.P. 
by  a  set  speech. 
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That  is  true ;  and  it  is  the  root  of  the  trouble.  It  is  the  reasou 
why  the  woman’s  voice  is  so  often  lifted  in  vain. 

The  main  interest  of  that  particular  meeting  turned  out  to  be 
quite  other  than  anything  foreseen. 

Two  strongly  supported  views  emerged  in  debate  : — 

1.  There  was  not  the  slightest  need,  nor — confronting,  as  wo 
must,  the  labours  and  costs  imixDsed  by  Iteconstruction— was 
there  the  slightest  excuse  for  such  a  Council. 

2.  The  need  for  it  was  so  great  and  indubitable  that,  in  effect, 
such  a  Council  already  existed. 

Thereupon,  a  spectacle  to  rejoice  the  irresponsible.  A  ladv 
rising  to  prove  that  her  society  (in  truth,  a  great  and  vigorous 
one!)  fulfilled  all  the  requirements  of  comprehensive  representa¬ 
tion,  consultation,  and  pressure-bringing  iqx)n  Parliament.  That 
speaker  smartly  succeeded  by  another,  who  protested  that,  on  the 
contrary,  a  quite  different  body — one  to  which  she  belonged  (and 
of  admittedly  notable  membership)  performed  all  the  desired 
functions,  and  that  no  other  assemblage  for  the  ends  named 
had  any  valid  reason  for  existence. 

I  do  not  say  that  one  of  these  societies  might  not  have  been 
broadened  and  re-shaped  so  that  it  would  serve  the  larger  aim, 
could  the  presiding  genius  have  been  willing  to  accept  leadership 
of  one  of  the  parties  rather  than  headship  of  the  whole — which 
position  was  totally  incompatible  with  the  idea  under  discussion. 

We  had,  both  then  and  thereafter,  renewed  proof  (1)  of  the 
delusion  that  women  are  sufficiently  organised  already  ;  (2)  of  a  fear 
on  the  part  of  present  leaders  of  organised  groups  lest  some  other 
body  should  interfere  with,  or  share,  their  work  and  their  influence. 

The  net  result  was  further  to  emphasise  the  very  weakness  the 
meeting  was  called  to  consider  :  women’s  mental  inquisonment 
in  strictly  circumscrihed  work.  The  effect  of  that  long  imprison¬ 
ment  is  a  shrinking  from  cither  giving  or  accepting  a  wider 
res|)onsibility — a  shrinking,  in  short,  from  acceptance  of  tlv 
democratic  princii)le. 

The  least  of  the  ills  resulting  from  this  unchecked  tendency 
is  a  very  orgy  of  overlapping — multiplication  of  aims,  of  offices, 
of  officers,  of  salaries.  Among  the  greater  ills  are  :  lo.ss  of  time, 
misuse  of  talent  and  dissij)ation  of  energy. 

Pages  could  be  filled  of  instances  of  costly  effort  made  by  one 
society  or  another,  acting  on  the  soundest  impulse  toward  the 
public  good — baulked  and  defeated  in  the  end  because  use  had 
not  been  made  of  forces  outside  the  society  limits. 


A  central  council,  in  effective  relation  with  organised  women 
throughout  the  country  ( — throughout  the  Empire  ! — ),  might  be, 
in  respect  of  the  basic  and  abiding  interests  of  mankind,  more 
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I  thoroughly  “representative”  than  any  body  in  existence.  Such 
a  Council  might  also  be  the  quickest  means  of  showing  women 
that  specialised  work  on  the  one  hand,  and  correlation  of  the 
results  of  that  work  on  the  other,  are  two  aspects  of  the  same 
I  philosophy  of  service. 

i  W'ithout  the  specialised  work  and  the  specialised  knowledge 
I  born  of  it,  we  are  like  people  asked  to  build  an  engine  with  no 
!  equipment  beyond  plans  and  specifications.  Equally,  without 
5  guidance  of  the  vision  which  foresees  the  finished  whole,  the 
■  skill  of  the  individual  workman  will  be  in  vain.  He  can  make 
his  wheel,  his  screw,  but  he  can  neither  make  the  engine  nor 
run  it.  He  is  not  so  unlike,  as  he  may  think,  to  that  workman 
lent  by  special  favour  to  one  of  the  new  munition  factories  in 
America.  The  man  came  with  a  record  of  nine  years’  service 
in  the  greatest  motor  works  in  the  world.  “What  did  you  do 
there?”  his  new  em[)loyer  asked  hopefully.  “I  put  in  bolt 
seventeen.”  “Not  for  nine  years!  ”  “Yes,  for  nine  years.” 

A  great  number  of  women  are  engaged  in  putting  in  bolt 
seventeen.  We  must,  of  course,  have  that  bolt  put  in.  But  we 
need  not,  as  we  do,  devote  to  it  our  best  brains. 

If  women  would  not  to  the  end  of  time  work  blindly,  leaning 
on  others  for  knowledge  of  the  engine,  how  to  repair  it,  how  to 
drive  it,  they  will  be  obliged  to  study  the  relation  of  the  parts 
to  the  whole.  Hardly  a  woman  in  these  days  but  belongs  to 
leagues,  societies,  boards,  associations.  Xobody  denies  that  on 
every  side  magnificent  isolated  efi'orts  are  made  by  this  group 
and  by  that  to  serve  the  nation.  We  know  of  the  striking  initial 
successes  that  devotion  and  hard  work  have  achieved.  Again 
and  again  we  have  said  :  That  battle  is  won  !  For  instance, 
women  at  great  cost  have  procured  some  piece  of  legislation,  such 
as  the  passing  of  the  Alental  Deficiency  Bill.  And  when  it  is 
passed,  as  it  was  some  years  ago — what  then?  That  is  the  end 
I  of  it,  until,  at  some  less  pressing  season  than  any  lately  seen, 
I  women  take  up  the  matter  again,  and  again  pour  out  time,  talent, 
I  devotion — in  greater  profusion  than  wisdom. 

I  Women  are  deeply  concerned  with  both  the  theory  and  the 
I  practice  of  education.  They  have  some  representation  (outside 

I  Parliament)  on  various  bodies  concerned  to  lay  well  and  truly 
this  corner-stone  of  the  civilisation  that  is  to  be.  As  practical 
people,  women  know  the  importance  (far  transcending  any  que.s- 

1**  tion  of  their  personal  need)  in  enlisting  first-iate  talents  for  this 

service  and  in  securing  equal  pay  for  equal  work.  Women 
teachers  have  done  all  they  can  to  secure  this  measure.  They 
t  thought  that  by  putting  in  bolt  seventeen  they  would  be  able  to 
I  drive  the  engine.  Again  and  again  they  have  failed. 

’  VOL.  evil.  N.S.  D* 
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In  questions  of  housing,  of  national  health,  of  conditions 
the  dangerous  trades,  women  are  active  in  putting  in  bolt 
seventeen. 

Much  preached  as  it  has  been,  women  have  hardly  begun  to 
realise  the  power  of  co-operation,  nor  the  waste  of  time,  energy, 
money,  life  itself,  in  unrelated  effort. 

The  ever  clearer  apprehension  of  these  truths  by  a  certain 
class  of  men  may  cause  public  affairs  to  move  with  an  irresistible, 
Kevolutionary  quickness  along  the  line  of  governance  by  and 
through  industrial  power. 

If  that  does  not  come  about  a  “  Mother  House  ”  might  be  a 
steadying  factor  in  a  gravely  threatened  system. 

The  representative  character  of  the  women  assembled ;  their 
closeness  to  the  interests  of  order ;  the  certainty  that  their 
majority  w’ould  favour  the  discipline  of  sober  Evolution  rather 
tlian  the  intoxication  of  Eevolution — might  save  a  repetition  of 
the  lesson  that  violent  and  cruel  measures  can  defeat  the  noblest 
ends. 

To  consider  for  a  moment  what  such  a  parliamentary  union 
might  immediately  achieve  :  women  in  combination  could  among 
other  things  do  away  with  the  most  glaring  absurdity  in  the 
Ilepresentation  of  the  People  Bill,  the  jmovision  by  which  a  vote 
was  allowed  to  every  schoolboy-soldier  and  was  denied  to  every 
one  of  that  army  of  the  other  sex — munition  workers,  V.A.D.’s, 
and  the  vast  majority  of  those  whose  war  service  provided  the 
reason  expressly  given  why,  in  the  opinion  of  legislators,  votes 
could  no  longer  be  denied  to  women. 

Our  appreciation  of  the  character  and  service  of  that  army 
is  not  less  than  the  alleged  appreciation  on  the  part  of  men.  We 
see  in  the  young  woman  of  to-day  a  helper  and  a  herald— the 
most  inspiring  figure  of  the  time.  She  will  “count”  beyond 
our  dreams. 

The  jMother  House  could  offer  to  that  army  of  Hope  oppor¬ 
tunities  which,  for  the  time  being,  are  found  nowhere  else— 
amongst  others,  an  invaluable  training-ground  for  future  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Parliament.  But  one  sees  in  the  project  primarily :  A 
Clearing  House  of  Ideas. 

It  could  act  as  the  great  Time-saver.  Projects  which  smaller, 
less  widely-informed  bodies  boggle  over,  through  sitting  after 
sitting,  could  in  the  Mother  House  be  examined  by  the  dis¬ 
interested,  attacked,  defended,  and  finally  threshed  out  in  the 
full  light  of  day.  With  expert  help,  never  before  obtainable, 
material  could  be  produced  for  the  formation  of  an  enlightened 
public  opinion. 

As  a  result  of  this  winnowing,  women  would  have  their  con- 
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sidered  findings  ready  to  present  in  time  to  supplement  or  to 
correct  the — perhaps  necessarily — hasty  conclusions  arrived  at 
on  some  occasions  “in  another  place.”  Women  experts  could, 
for  instance,  assemble  and  illustrate  information  upon  certain 
results  (as  bad  for  men  as  for  women)  of  displacement  in  industry. 
They  could  give  a  wider  currency  and  an  incalculably  greater 
force  to  practical  views  on  sanitation  and  public  health.  They 
could  take  at  last  their  just  share  of  responsibility  in  the  burning 
question  of  international  relations. 

We  have  had  before  our  eyes  for  five  years  a  daily  object- 
i  lesson,  showing  that  those  issues  believed  by  some  in  the  past 
t  to  lie  outside  woman’s  sphere,  have  in  truth  their  very  core  and 
centre  in  her  being.  But  let  no  woman  think  that  out  of  supine¬ 
ness  on  other  public  questions  she  can  rise  suddenly  into  an 
activity  that  shall  count  in  these  tremendous  decisions.  Not  even 
six  million  sound  opinions  will  count  if  the  holders  of  those 
opinions  are  unversed  in  the  method  by  which  opinion  is  trans¬ 
lated  into  power. 

!  Hard  as  women  the  world  over  have  had  to  work  for  votes, 
i  they  will  have  to  work  harder  still  to  accustom  Parliament  and 
!  the  general  public  to  realise  that  the  views  of  professionally- 
trained,  or  life-trained,  w’omen  must  be  reckoned  with  in  shaping 
a  satisfactory  public  policy. 

It  may  be  that  the  first  step  towards  ensuring  that  their  views 
shall  be  reckoned  with,  may  be  the  acquirement  among  women 
;  of  a  habit  and  a  facility  in  formulating  conviction  more  openly 
than  has  yet  been  attempted,  and  learning  to  support  convictions 
(or  submit  to  their  correction)  in  the  cross-fire  of  debate.  Practice 
in  this  duty  is  one  of  the  best  clarifiers  of  vague  good  intention ; 
one  of  the  best  ways  of  releasing  latent  intellectual  energy  and 
so  preventing  women  from  being  mere  echoes  and  thus  im¬ 
poverishing  counsel.  If  w’omen  know  they  will  have  to  put  them- 
i|  selves  on  record,  they  will  be  stirred  to  see  that  the  record  shall 
t;  not  shame  them — nor  their  children. 

'  If  the  women  of  Germany  had  cultivated  that  habit,  what 
might  they  not  have  saved  the  w’orld !  Had  the  women  of  Russia 
been  better  prepared  to  use  their  power,  what  might  not  Demo¬ 
cracy  have  gained ! 

i  I  made  it  my  business  in  the  first  year  or  so  of  the  Revolution 
to  ask  more  than  one  person  newly  arrived  from  Russia  about 
the  women.  Were  they  really  enfranchised?  Oh,  yes.  They 
were  even  elected  to  the  Soviets.  They  had  been  seen  at  the 
meetings.  But  never  once — and  this  is  of  peculiar  interest  to 
us — never  had  any  of  my  interlocutors  heard  a  woman  raise  her 
L  voice  in  public.  They  could  not  all  be  supposed  to  be  timid. 

D*  2 
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The  likeliliootl  was  that  they  were  wary.  They  knew  themselves 
.'I  hampered  by  their  inexperience  of  public  life.  A  Kussian  woman 

;*r  was  even  amongst  the  handful  of  delegates  to  the  fateful  Con¬ 

ference  of  Ikest-Litovsk.  What  contribution  did  she  make? 
What  did  she  so  much  as  think  of  that  duel  between  the  prac- 
/  tised  diplomat,  von  Kiihlmann,  and  the  headlong  a|)ostie  of 

philosophic  anarchy — Commissioner  for  the  People  Trotskv? 
What  did  the  woman  think  of  the  world-shaking  result  of  that 
encounter?  The  world  has  never  heard.  She  and  the  women  of 
the  Soviets  are  unversed  in  that  which  every  ])ot-house  |X)litician 
’  knows  :  how  to  express  conviction  in  |)ublic.  There  were  among 

;  ;  the  women  Soviet  members,  we  are  told,  those  who  could  think 

straight  and  s|>eak  to  the  ^xiint — in  private.  In  Council  they  sat 
and  watched  and  listene<l.  We  are  told  on  the  authority  of  a 
close  observer  that  the  women  of  Hungary  made  the  same  mis¬ 
take  and  paid  the  bitter  price. ^ 

;*r  British  women  will  do  more  than  “sit  and  watch  and  listen. 

But  will  they  do  more  than  carry  on  their  unrelated  group 
activities?  If  it  were  possible  for  any  women  to  do  more  at  this 
j  stage  of  history  it  should  bo  the  British.  They  have  the  oldest 

political  tradition,  the  longest  political  training.  That  tradi¬ 
tion  and  that  training,  reinforced  by  the  valiant  practice  of  the 
past  dozen  years,  would  seem  to  point  to  British  women  as  natural 
’  leaders  in  that  contribution  which  is  the  privilege  of  these  islands 

to  give  the  world. 

ji  With  my  own  view  of  the  main  difficulty  I  shall  not  expect 

many  at  first  blush  to  agree;  i.e.,  that  woman’s  striking  success 
in  the  lesser  tasks  is  a  handicap  in  her  assumption  of  the  larger. 
She  is  too  absorbed  in,  too  hypnotised  by,  bolt  seventeen  to  see 
it  and  kindred  important  details  in  their  true  proportion,  as  means 
to  an  end. 

The  end  should  be  Power — that  spiritual,  or,  as  I  prefer  to 
call  it,  that  moral  Power  which  is  the  sole  antidote  to  the  pei- 
.  version  of  physical  power  which  has  desolated  the  world. 

The  problem,  then,  is  the  directing  of  the  Woman-Power.  They 
I  do  not  need  to  ])rove  afresh  (and  yet  they  will !)  the  devotion,  the 

|ii  incorrigible  patience,  the  will  to  work  resident  in  their  sex. 

What  they  have  yet  to  prove  is  a  fitness  for  leadership  combined 
■;  with  a  fitness  for  co-operation.  Eliz.4BRTH  Bobixs. 

(1)  “  I  was'particularly  impre.s.secl,”  .says  Alice  Riggs  Hunt,  “with  tlie  similarity  of 
a  problem  presented  in  both  countries”  [Italy  and  Hungary].  “  It  is  an  over-con- 
.  scientious  effacement  in  favour  of  men,  who  they  think  might  be  able  to  do  the 

I ,  work  better,”  said  one  of  the  Hungarians.  In  Italy,  one  of  the  most  prominent 

|C  women  leaders  told  me  that  the  problem  of  the  lack  of  self-confidence  in  really 

ji;  capable  women  was  most  difficult  to  solve.  “  Our  only  hope  for  good  leadership 

1:'.  among  women  in  the  future  is  in  the  training  and  help  which  we  can  give  to  the 

young  girls  now,”  said  this  experienced  leader. 
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“Parliament  and  the  Courts  of  Westminster  are  venerable  to  me;  how 
venerable;  gray  with  a  thousand  years  of  honourable  ago!  .  .  .  For  a 
thousand  years  this  English  Nation  has  found  them  useful  or  supportable  : 

I  they  have  served  this  English  Nation’s  want;  hern  a  road  to  it  through  the 
abyss  of  Time.  .  .  .  Acts  of  Parliament  are  venerable;  but  if  they  correspond 
not  with  the  writing  on  the  ‘  Adamant  Tablet,’  what  are  they?  Properly  their 
one  clement  of  venerableness,  of  strength  or  greatness,  is,  that  they  at  all 
times  correspond  therewith  as  near  as  by  luimau  possibility  they  can.” — 
Carlyle’s  Paxt  and  Present. 

Do  the  actions  of  the  people's  representatives  at  Westminster 
corres[)on(l  with  the  writing  on  the  “Adamant  Tablet”?  Grave 
dissatisfaction  with  Parliamentary  government  is  widely  felt  and 
expressed  to-day.  The  undoubted  decline  in  the  prestige  of 
Parliament  has  been  traced  to  different  causes  :  its  unresix)nsive- 
ness  to  that  public  opinion  which  elects  it,  but  has  no  right  to 
recall  it ;  the  congestion  of  its  business,  and  the  apparent  impos- 
-  sibility  of  getting  urgent  measures  through  speedily,  if  at  all ; 
the  pressure  of  “  intei’ests  ” — often  antagonistic  and  always  selfish 
— ujwn  its  deliberations,  which  paralyse  its  action  and  lower  its 
efficiency ;  the  encroachments  of  the  Cabinet  and  the  party 
system — these  are  among  the  causes  given  why  men  have  ceased 
to  look  to  St.  Stephen’s  with  confidence  and  hope.  It  may  only 
be  a  passing  phase  ;  but  even  a  temporary  decline  in  the  popularity 
of  oiir  Parliamentary  institutions  at  such  a  time  is  ominous  and 
disturbing.  Men  of  diverse  ]X)litical  creeds  are  at  one  in  their 
g  denunciation  of  the  “politician,”  and  in  their  criticism  of  the 
legislative  machinery.  But  there  is  by  no  means  the  same 
unanimity  as  to  the  proper  panacea  for  the  ailments  of  the  body 
politic.  There  are  those  who  would  probably  welcome  the  break¬ 
up  of  our  Parliamentary  system,  so  that  its  place  could  be  taken 
by  some  form  of  Soviet  government.  Such  a  solution  would  be 
I  by  no  means  to  the  taste  of  the  majority  of  the  malcontents. 
Though  they  criticise  freely,  if  they  were  compelled  to  choose 
between  such  an  alternative,  they  would  vote  for  a  continuance 
I  of  the  present  system — with  all  its  deficiencies — on  the  principle 
that  it  is  better  to — 

“  bear  those  ills  we  have 
Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of.” 

Our  Parliamentary  institutions,  whatever  their  defects,  are  British 
through  and  through.  They  have  grown  with  the  nation’s 
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growth  ;  they  are  the  results  of  bitter  battles  long  sustained ;  they 
reflect  as  in  a  mirror  the  national  qualities  as  well  as  national 
defects ;  and  their  removal  would  leave  the  nation,  the  Empire, 
and  the  world  all  the  poorer.  For  these  reasons,  among  others 
thoughtless  or  unreasonable  criticism  is  to  be  deprecated.  All 
parties  who  are  not  enamoured  of  Soviet  rule  should  bend  their 
energies  to  the  task  of  mending  rather  than  ending  the  legislative  " 
and  administrative  machine.  A  system  of  government  which  has 
on  the  wdiole  stood  the  tests  of  time  and  circumstances  so  well, 
and  which  has  so  often  been  modified  and  developed  to  meet  the  " 
exigencies  of  change,  is  surely  capable  of  further  modification 
and  development  to  meet  the  needs  of  this  new  time.  All  men 
of  good  will  should  take  counsel  together.  They  should  look 
“before  and  after.”  What  developments  are  possible  or  desirable 
in  the  immediate  future?  Social  and  industrial  unrest  at  the 
moment  is  most  marked.  Labour  is  dissatisfied  with  the  results 
of  the  last  General  Election,  with  the  subsequent  policy  and 
acts  of  the  Government,  and  even  with  its  own  representatives 
in  Parliament.  It  is  demanding  another  appeal  to  the  country. 

It  hopes  to  be  in  the  place  of  pow’er  in  the  course  of  a  few  years. 

I. 

But  can  the  country  look  forward  with  equanimity  to  a  Labour 
Government  as  the  result  of  the  next  General  Election?  Upon 
the  basis  of  an  extended  and  now  generous  franchise  such  a  result 
is  quite  a  possibility.  Under  normal  circumstances  the  country 
should  be  prepared  to  face  such  a  contingency  without  dismay. 
This  is  a  democratic  age.  Our  institutions  are  gradually  becom¬ 
ing  more  democratic  in  spirit  and  method.  Organised  Labour 
is  an  integral  and  indispensable  element  in  the  life  of  the  nation, 
and  no  fair-minded  person  w’ould  deny  to  Labour  its  fair  share 
in  the  onerous  task  of  government.  Its  opportunity  will  surely 
come.  But  the  general  conditions  are  not  normal,  and  are  not 
likely  to  be  for  several  years  to  come.  Further,  there  are  some 
cogent  reasons  why  a  Labour  Government  after  the  next  election 
would  be  a  risky  and  therefore  an  undesirable  experiment. 

For  one  thing,  the  country  was  not  favourably  impressed  by  the 
haste  with  which  the  representatives  of  Labour  were  withdrawn 
from  the  Government  after  the  signing  of  the  Armistice.  I  will 
not  stress  the  point  in  dispute  whether  “the  end  of  the_war’ 
meant  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  or  the  signing  of  the  general 
Peace.  The  party’s  action  showed  a  readiness  to  sacrifice  the 
larger  interests  of  the  nation  to  the  narrower  interests  of  party. 
To  outsiders  it  stood  forth  as  a  young  party  in  a  hurry.  Some 
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of  its  leaders  seemed  too  anxious  to  regain  for  themselves  and  for 
their  party  freedom  to  fight  for  their  own  hand  in  the  impending 
General  Election.  The  spirit  of  party  seemed  to  triumph  over 
the  spirit  of  patriotism.  As  events  transpired  such  a  policy  w’as 
shown  to  have  been  wanting  in  foresight  and  statesmanship.  The 
party  purixDsed  running  some  300  candidates;  they  hoped  to 
secure  the  return  of  at  least  one  half  of  that  number ;  but  only 
fifty-nine  were  elected.  Had  Labour  stood  by  the  Government 
until  Peace  had  been  signed,  and  faced  the  General  Election  with 
the  “compact”  unbroken,  can  there  be  any  reasonable  doubt  but 
that  the  party’s  membership  in  the  new  Parliament  would  have 
been  substantially  larger  than  the  above  figure? 

Further,  the  party’s  representatives  w'ere  withdrawn  from 
responsible  administrative  work  at  a  time  when  such  experience 
in  the  difficult  art  of  government  should  have  proved  invaluable 
to  a  future  Labour  Government.  Good  natural  abilities  are  not 
in  themselves  sufficient  for  the  governance  of  a  great  modern 
State.  Practical  experience  of  the  complexities  of  legislative  and 
administrative  work  is  of  the  first  importance.  With  its  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  the  Government  up  to  and  after  the  December 
election,  the  party  would  have  been  able  to  exert  its  full  influence 
in  all  reconstructive  schemes,  and  help  mould  and  fashion  the 
Government’s  social  and  economic  legislation.  These  advantages 
were  sacrificed  for  the  doubtful  boon  of  unfettered  freedom.  All 
this  seemed  to  indicate  a  lack  of  foresight  and  an  immaturity  of 
judgment  in  the  leaders  of  the  party  which  ill-fitted  them  for  the 
heavy  task  of  governing  the  country. 

Another  reason  why  w’e  cannot  look  forward  to  a  Labour 
Government  in  the  near  future  without  grave  misgivings  is  the 
composite  character  of  the  party.  On  its  political  side  it  stands 
for  Trade  Unionism,  the  Fabians,  the  British  Socialist  Society, 
and  the  Independent  Labour  Party — three  avowedly  Socialistic 
societies  and  one  of  a  political  hue  somewhat  less  pronounced. 
Its  programme,  as  officially  set  forth  in  Labour  and  the  Social 
Order,  is  Socialistic  through  and  through.  We  are  told  that,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  party,  “what  has  to  be  reconstructed  after 
the  war  is  not  this  or  that  Government  department,  or  this  or  that 
piece  of  social  machinery;  but,  so  far  as  Britain  is  concerned, 
society  itself.”  It  boldly  advocates  the  nationalisation  of  all  the 
instruments  of  production,  of  distribution,  and  of  exchange. 
From  the  nationalisation  of  land  to  the  municipalisation  of  our 
milk  supply  everything  should  be  socialised.  Further,  in  the 
State  thus  socialised  there  must  be  democratic  control  of  industry  ; 
whilst  such  drastic  changes  in  the  incidence  of  taxation  should 
be  introduced  as  would  amount  to  a  revolution  in  national  finance. 
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The  programme  is  rounded  off  by  a  levy  on  capital  to  pay  off,  “if 
not  the  whole,  a  very  substantial  part  of  the  entire  National  oi 

Debt.”  The  policy  of  the  party  is  certainly  not  wanting  in 
thoroughness  or  definiteness.  Yet  for  some  time  certain  of  its  n 

leaders  have  been  urging  ufxm  the  party  the  adoption  and  endorse-  ii 

ment  of  another  item — Syndicalism  or  “Direct  action.”  For  ii 

months  past  this  peril  has  been  held  over  the  nation  like  a  sword  a 

of  Damocles.  Its  advocates  may  or  may  not  understand  its  real  c 

nature  and  implications ;  it  is  doubtful  whether  their  followers  1< 
do ;  but  it  is  certain  the  rank  and  file  of  Trade  Unionism  do  not.  «  I 
This  movement,  which  is  the  negation  of  true  democracy,  and  d 

is  subversive  of  constitutional  government,  had  its  origin  in  j 

France  towards  the  end  of  last  century.  Until  recently  it  found  c 

its  chief  expression  among  the  Latin  races.  The  fxjlitical  con-  j 

ditions  of  the  French  nation  at  the  time  explain,  if  they  do  not  i 

justify,  its  emergence.  The  Wilson  scandal,  the  Panama  scandal,  i 

the  national  ferment  over  the  Dreyfus  case,  the  factious  spirit  ■  J 
of  |)olitical  parties — all  this  made  serious  Frenchmen  despair  of  s 

getting  the  neces.sary  social  and  economic  measures  through  i 

I'arliament  by  the  ordinary  method.  Then  recourse  was  had  to 
Syndicalism.  This  new  movement  has  two  main  planks  :  the 
first  is  that  a  given  industry  belongs  to  its  own  union  or  syndicate 
— the  mines  to  the  miners,  the  factories  to  the  factory  workers,  l 
all  the  means  of  trans{xirt  to  the  transport  workers.  In  its 
essence  Syndicalism  is  sectionalism  of  a  most  pronounced  type. 

The  second  plank  is  the  “general  strike,”  or  “direct  action,”  to 
attain  political  as  well  as  economic  ends.  The  trade  and  com¬ 
merce  of  the  country  may  be  held  up,  and  the  normal  life  of  the 
nation  be  paralysed  that  organised  Labour  may  bring  about 
}X)litical  changes  which  may  have  little  or  no  connection  with 
economic  questions.  From  the  economic  view-point  Syndicalism  ^ 
cannot  be  justified.  There  is  its  sectionalism  :  “The  mines  to  the 
miners.”  It  was  seen  how  that  doctrine  worked  out  in  the  recent 
miners’  strike  in  Y’orkshire  and  Lancashire.  Because  mine-owners 
and  miners  were  at  variance  tens  of  thousands  of  workers  in  other 
trades  dej^ending  upon  a  supply  of  coal  became  idle,  while  the 
general  trade  and  commerce  of  the  countiw  suffered  cruelly  at  a  ^ 
time  when  the  real  interests  of  Labour,  no  less  than  of  Capital, 
demanded  the  largest  output  possible.  There  is  nothing  sec¬ 
tional  about  the  industrial  world.  It  is  an  economic  whole.  = 

Strike  at  one  industry  and  you  injure  other  industries.  Help  on  ■ 

one  vital  industry  and  you  benefit  all  others.  Work  creates  work. 

The  whole  mechanism  of  industry  and  trade  is  as  closely  knit 
as  is  the  mechanism  of  the  human  body.  Syndicalism  is  a  denial 
of  that  fundamental  truth. 
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Then  there  is  the  thoroughly  vicious  principle  of  making  use 
of  industrial  organisations  to  secure  purely  political  ends.  It 
tends  to  undermine  constitutional  and  representative  govern¬ 
ment.  The  free  use  of  such  an  instrument  must  inevitably  issue 
in  anarchy  and  chaos.  The  use  in  this  country  of  such  an 
instrunient  is  neither  desirable  nor  necessary.  There  is  another 
and  a  better  way.  With  an  extended  franchise  the  democracy 
can  come  into  its  own  along  constitutional  lines.  In  quite  a 
legitimate  way  Labour  can  bring  such  pressure  to  bear  upon 
,  Parliament  as  to  secure  every  reasonable  concession  in  the  large 
domain  of  economics.  As  to  political  questions,  the  party  has 
just  the  same  scope  and  freedom  to  make  its  influence  felt  as  any 
other  party  in  the  State.  Democracy  is  endangering  its  entire 
position  by  playing  in  this  way  with  a  thoroughly  undemocratic 
instrument.  It  is  a  boomerang  which,  if  used,  may  return  and 
injure  the  thrower.  Before  me  as  I  write  is  a  little  volume — 
Symlicalisni,  by  Mr.  J.  Eamsay  Macdonald.  In  the  space  of 
some  seventy  pages  he  defines  the  aims,  states  the  principles,  and 

■  criticises  the  actions  of  Syndicalism  in  a  way  that  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired.  Why  is  he  silent  now  when  some  of  his  friends 
would  use  an  instrument  which  he  has  shown  to  be  undesirable? 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  thoughtful  men — quite 
apart  from  jwliticians — cannot  look  forward  to  an  early  accession 
to  power  of  the  Labour  Party  without  misgivings.  The  party 
should  at  least  be  given  time  to  attain  to  a  degree  of  homogeneity 
in  purpose  and  jiolicy  it  has  not  yet  reached.  The  country  has 
yet  to  be  persuaded  that  as  a  party  it  is  moderate,  reliable,  level¬ 
headed.  Time  should  be  given  the  sane  and  clear-seeing  men 
among  its  leaders  to  educate  their  party  and  to  free  it  from  the 
malign  influence  of  the  few  wild  men  who  would  lead  it  into 
^  devious  and  dangerous  paths. 

II. 

But  how  is  this  peril  to  be  avoided?  Certainly  not  by  a  return 
on  the  part  of  the  two  historic  parties  to  pre-war  ruts,  routine 
,  and  antagonisms.  Are  there  any  valid  reasons  why  they  should  ? 
The  war  has  not  left  the  political  world  precisely  where  it  found 
it.  Party  shibboleths  and  distinctions  are  at  a  discount.  Yet 

■  here  and  there  politicians  seem  eager  to  return  to  the  old  methods 
’  and  machinery.  They  are  in  search  of  an  effective  party  slogan  ; 

I  they  are  selecting  the  “planks”  of  the  platform.  They  seem 
^  impatient  for  the  time  when  they  can  once  again  send  the  fiery 

cross  through  the  land  and  summon  their  adherents  to  the  party 
standards.  Does  not  this  indicate  a  failure  to  realise  the  radical 
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changes  wrought  by  the  war,  and  is  it  not  a  misreading  of  the 
real  temper  of  the  nation?  Parties  there  necessarily  will  be  in 
the  future  as  in  the  past.  But  do  not  the  times  call  for  a  re¬ 
grouping  of  political  forces,  and  a  new  alignment  of  political 
machinery?  During  almost  the  entire  period  of  the  war  Con¬ 
servatives  and  Liberals  have  worked  together  in  apparent  har¬ 
mony,  and  to  the  manifest  benefit  of  the  country.  Must  those 
who,  during  the  season  of  stress  and’  strain,  have  been  political 
friends  now  become  once  more,  by  reason  of  the  inherent  nature 
of  things,  jwlitical  foes?  In  each  group  or  party  there  is  a  centre 
with  a  right  and  a  left  wing.  What  are  the  fundamental  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  “centre”  Conservative  and  the  “centre" 
Liberal?  Apart  from  obsolete  party  cries  and  distinctions  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say.  Is  it  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
differences  in  outlook,  method  and  aim  between  8ir  Frederick 
Banbury,  M.P.,  and  Lord  Henry  Cavendish-Bentinck,  ^I.P.,  are 
more  marked  than  are  the  differences  between  the  latter  and  the 
right  wing  and  even  centre  of  Liberalism?  It  is  easy  for  party 
leaders,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  to  elevate  prejudices  into 
the  place  of  principles,  and  to  magnify  mole-hills  of  secondary 
divergences  into  mountains  of  primary  differences.  But  at  such 
a  time  as  this  facts  should  be  faced.  There  is  a  greater  political 
gulf  between  a  Liberal  and  even  a  moderate  Socialist,  than  there 
is  between  the  Liberal  and  the. most  pronounced  Conservative. 
Just  here  most  Liberals  and  Radicals  are  the  victims  of  a  strange 
illusion.  Liberals  still  regard  the  Labour  Party  as  in  a  sense 
the  left  wing  of  Radicalism,  just  as  the  latter  is  the  left  wing  of 
Liberalism.  There  w’as  a  time,  and  it  is  not  very  remote,  when 
this  was  so.  Trade  Unionism  w'as  primarily  an  economic,  and 
only  in  a  very  secondary  sense  a  political,  organisation.  For  a 
time  it  was  content  that  its  few  representatives  in  the  House  of 
Commons  should  support  the  party  whose  programme  was  the 
more  promising  from  the  standpoint  of  Labour.  That  time  is 
past.  As  we  have  seen,  the  party  has  been  reorganised  upon  a 
socialistic  basis,  with  a  definite  and  far-reaching  programme. 
Since  his  election  as  member  for  Widnes  Mr.  Arthur  Henderson 
has  stated  that  his  is  the  only  party  which  has  taken  the  country 
into  its  confidence  as  to  its  methods,  aims  and  ends  :  “However 
much  we  may  be  criticised  and  denounced  as  dreamers,  they  are 
our  plans  wffiich  hold  the  field.”  They  have  selected  their  flag 
and,  apparently,  have  nailed  it  to  the  mast.  Yet  at  the  Widnes 
election  the  Liberals  decided  to  support  Mr.  Henderson,  and  their 
votes  secured  his  election.  Mr.  Henderson  did  not,  because  he 
dared  not,  promise  to  return  the  compliment  elsewhere.  At 
Rusholme  Labour  ran  its  own  candidate ;  with  the  result  that 
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the  Liberal  candidate  was  a  bad  third.  From  the  Press  we 
learned  that  “there  is  a  deep  feeling  of  resentment  among 
Liberals  at  the  presence  of  a  Labour  candidate  in  the  field, 
the  reason  assigned  being  that  Liberals  threw  the  whole  weight 
of  their  organisation  into  the  scale  on  the  side  of  Mr.  Hen¬ 
derson  at  Widnes,  and  offered  no  opposition  to  Mr.  Clynes 
in  the  Platting  division.”  But  that  is  simply  a  proof  that 
Liberals  do  not  understand  the  real  meaning  of  the  “  platform  ” 
and  programme  of  the  Labour  Party.  The  party  is  in  no  sense 
the  left  w  ing  of  Liberalism  or  Eadicalism.  The  party  is  avowedly 
out  to  reconstruct  social  life  and  revolutionise  industrial  life. 
The  party  is  collectivist  whatever  may  be  the  individual  views 
or  convictions  of  some  of  its  members.  Upon  the  basis  of  its 
programme  there  is  no  room  for  compromise  with  either  Liberals 
or  Conservatives.  As  to  the  Radical,  he  has  one  afl&nity  with  the 
Socialist,  but  a  more  fundamental  difference  :  both  desire  radical 
legislative  innovations ;  but  while  the  former  desires  less  State 
interference  and  control  and  greater  scope  for  personal  initiative, 
the  latter  demands  a  more  extended  State  interference  and  far 
more  drastic  State  control.  Modem  Eadicalism  was  born  and 
flourished  in  the  era  of  unregulated  Individualism ;  with  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  that  era  it,  too,  will  pass  away.  It  is  full  time  Liberals 
and  Radicals  realised  the  great  changes  the  years  have  worked. 

III. 

What  is  the  duty  of  men  of  moderate  views  in  face  of  this  real, 
if  not  imminent,  danger?  Is  it  not  to  concentrate  their  forces, 
to  stand  together,  and  help  save  the  State  and  nation  from  revolu¬ 
tionary  and  disintegrating  tendencies  that  threaten  both?  It  is 
plain  that  neither  Liberalism  nor  Conservatism  can  co-operate 
with  Labour  on  the  basis  of  the  latter’s  avow’ed  policy  and  pro¬ 
gramme  w’ithout  breaking  away  entirely  from  its  past.  Is  it 
equally  plain  that  Liberals  and  Conservatives  cannot  w’ork 
together  along  the  lines  of  a  progressive  programme  such  as  the 
day  demands?  It  is  not  a  time  to  hug  delusions  or  follow  an 
ostrich  policy.  Salient  facts  should  be  faced,  and  a  line  of  policy 
in  keeping  with  the  facts  should  be  decided  upon  without  delay. 

When  the  real  objective  of  Germany’s  naval  policy  became 
plain  to  Sir  John  Fisher  he  quietly  and  unostentatiously  withdrew 
the  fighting  ships  from  the  Mediterranean  and  concentrated  them 
in  the  North  Sea.  To  those  who  had  eyes  to  see  that  was  an 
admission  on  the  part  of  the  Admiralty  that  the  danger-centre 
had  shifted.  Subsequent  events  have  abundantly  proved  how 
sound  was  that  judgment.  Within  recent  years  far-reaching 
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cliaiiges  liave  been  going  on  in  the  political  world.  Up  to  the 
present  the  two  historic  parties  have  supplied  little  evidence  that 
they  have  properly  appreciated  these  changes.  Is  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  this  country  in  the  near  future  to  he  along  the  lines  of  a 
nioditied  individualism  with  here  and  there  a  dash  of  State 
Soc-ialism,  or  is  it  to  he  transformed  into  a  thorough-going 
Socialism?  That  is  the  question  which  should  he  faced  and 
answered.  If  the  former  he  the  path  of  wisdom  and  safety,  and 
the  latter  the  road  of  a  dangerous  experiment,  how  may  the 
first  he  taken  and  the  second  avoided?  By  a  return  of  the  two 
historic  parties  to  the  old  party  ruts  and  more  or  less  obsolete 
party  methods?  Surely  not.  Ijet  the  centre  and  left  wing  of 
Conservatism  coalesce  with  the  centre  and  right  wing  of 
Liberalism,  and  thus  form  a  real  and  strong  national  party,  with 
a  programme  at  once  cautious  and  progressive,  holding  fast  to 
those  things  which  have  proved  goo<l  and  useful  in  the  past,  yet 
reaching  forth  to  things  that  are  before.  We  may  be  told  that 
there  are  fundamental  dilferences  that  still  divide,  and  should 
divide,  the  two  historic  parties.  What  are  they?  The  Welsh 
Church  question  has  been  finally  settled  in  an  amicable  manner. 
Is  it  Ireland?  But  the  average  English  Unionist  is  just  as  anxious 
as  the  average  Liberal  to  solve  the  Irish  problem  upon  terms  that 
will  be  mutually  satisfactory  to  the  two  Irish  parties.  There  lies 
the  real  crux  of  the  problem  to-day  :  the  failure  of  the  Irish  to 
agree  among  themselves  as  to  what  they  really  want  or  will 
mutually  accept.  That  difficulty  confronts  the  two  historic 
parties  equally.  Its  solution  will  soonest  be  reached  by  mutual 
co-operation.  Is  it  the  question  of  Free  Trade  that  divides,  and 
must  divide,  the  two  parties?  When  ))reiudiccs  and  party  pre¬ 
dilections  are  laid  aside,  is  not  a  modifie<l  Free  Trade  more  or  less 
of  a  necessity  to  an  island  nation  such  as  ours  is?  No  party  can 
hope  to  carry  a  scheme  of  thorough-going  Protection.  Im]^)erial 
Preference,  the  protection  of  certain  “key”  industries  until  they 
are  able  to  hold  their  own  against  all  competition,  and  the  pro¬ 
tection  against  “dumping”  of  sweated  goods  at  less  than  cost 
price  in  the  country  w  here  they  were  manufactured — upon  such  a 
policy  both  moderate  Liberals  and  moderate  Conservatives  should 
be  able  to  agree.  In  truth  there  is  nothing  that  fundamentally 
divides  the  main  forces  of  the  two  historic  parties.  The  matters 
upon  which  they  differ — or  think  they  do — are  trivial  compared 
with  the  numerous  and  great  questions  with  regard  to  which 
they  are  in  substantial  agreement.  Is  it  wise,  in  the  face  of  a 
real  danger,  to  minimise  ix)ints  of  agreement  and  magnify  points 
of  divergence?  Patriotism  and  the  instinct  of  self-preservation 
alike  seem  to  suggest  a  policy  of  concentration  and  co-operation. 
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There  is  a  clamant  call  for  the  exercise,  by  the  leaders  of  the  two 
historic  parties,  of  a  generous  and  far-seeing  statesmanship.  Will 
they  prove  equal  to  the  demands  and  the  opportunity  of  the 
times? 

It  may  be  unreasonable  to  expect — human  nature  being  what 
it  is — all  Conservatives  or  all  Liberals  to  identify  themselvesi  with 
a  really  national  party.  It  may  not  even  be  desirable  that  they 
should.  The  more  pronounced  among  Conservatives  may  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  can  best  serve  their  country  and 
further  the  principles  for  which  they  stand  by  remaining  apart 
from  the  main  body.  Be  it  so.  The  more  advanced  Ijiberals, 
on  the  other  hand,  and  some  who  still  regard  themselves  as 
Radicals,  may  elect  to  throw  in  their  lot  with  the  Ijabour  Party. 
The  Independent  Con.servatives — by  whatever  name  they  may 
choose  to  be  designated — should  prove  a  salutary  check  upon  the 
Government  of  the  centre  party  whenever  it  is  in  danger  of 
yielding  too  much  to  the  pressure  of  the  Socialist-Labour  Party ; 
whilst  the  sprinkling  of  Liberals  and  Padicals  among  Labourists 
should  contribute  an  element  of  moderation  and  steadiness  to 
that  party. 

In  this  regrouping  of  parties  the  jwint  to  be  emphasised  is  the 
fact  that  the  highest  interests  of  the  nation  and  the  Empire  require 
that  the  government  of  this  country  for  a  good  many  years  to 
come  should  be  in  the  hands  of  strong,  capable  and  experienced 
men  whose  hands  arc  upheld  by  a  party  that  has  not  only  gained, 
but  can  retain,  the  confidence  of  a  substantial  majority  of  the 
entire  electorate.  The  need  for  this  was  emphasised  by  a  recent 
occurrence. 

The  country  was  plunged  into,  perhaps,  the  most  serious 
industrial  conflict  in  its  history.  The  sudden  action  of  the 
X.U.P.  was  a  piece  of  sectionalism  of  the  worst  kind.  Regardless 
of  the  larger  interests  of  the  community,  and  upon  absolutely 
inadequate  grounds,  the  leaders  of  the  railwaymen  flung  down 
a  challenge,  not  simply  to  the  Government,  but  to  the  nation. 
Transport  was  paralysed  and  the  trade  of  the  country  thrown 
into  confusion,  while  the  life  of  the  whole  community  was 
endangered  over  a  question  of  wage-rates  that  could  aflect  no 
single  railwayman  in  the  country  for  several  months  to  come. 

The  Government  begged  the  railway  union  to  postixme  their 
strike,  were  it  only  for  two  or  three  days.  But,  in  the  grave 
words  of  the  Prime  Minister  :  — 

“They  declined  to  grant  even  this  respite  to  their  fellow-countrymen,  and 
a  service  upon  which  the  life  of  a  whole  people  so  much  depends  was  stopped 
with  practically  no  warning,  and  the  Government  has  reason  to  believe  that 
the  strike  has  heen  engineered  for  some  time  by  a  small  but  active  body  of 
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men  who  labour  tirelessly,  but  insidiously,  to  exploit  the  Labour  orgauisatiom 
of  this  country  for  subversive  ends.” 

This  sinister  movement  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  most  powerful 
Trade  Unions  in  the  country  should  give  point  and  force  and 
urgency  to  the  regrouping  of  political  forces  along  the  lines 
indicated  in  this  article. 

•  «*««« 

Since  the  foregoing  was  written  the  recent  speeches  of  the 
Prime  Minister  and  Mr.  Asguith  at  Manchester  have  brought,  in 
a  slightly  different  form,  the  main  subject  of  the  above  article 
to  the  forefront  of  practical  politics.  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  speech 
w'as  a  reasoned  and  powerful  plea  for  a  continuation  of  national 
unity,  and  it  was  at  the  same  time  a  fine  defence  of  the  Coalition 
Government.  He  said  that  as  national  unity  during  the  war 
was  vital  to  victory,  it  was  equally  vital  to  the  establishment  of 
a  sound  peace.  Domestic  problems  awaiting  solution  are  of  a 
kind  that  can  be  solved  better  by  a  Coalition  Government  than 
by  party  warfare.  There  is  a  great  terrain  on  which  common 
action  is  possible.  Every  one  of  the  recent  resolutions  of  the 
National  Liberal  Federation  could  be  put  into  law  by  the  present 
Coalition.  Even  a  happy  solution  of  the  Irish  problem  is  made 
possible  by  Unionist  sacrifices  under  a  Coalition.  He  asserted 
that  more  and  better  progressive  legislation  has  been  carried  by 
the  Coalition  Government  during  the  past  three  years  than  could 
possibly  have  been  achieved  in  any  other  way.  It  has  effected 
the  greatest  franchise  reform  of  the  ages.  It  has  secured  a  mini¬ 
mum  wage  for  the  agricultural  labourer.  It  has  placed  on  the 
Statute  Book  the  boldest  and  most  comprehensive  Education  Act 
known  in  our  history.  The  Health  Act  and  the  Housing  Act  Sir 
Donald  Maclean  has  described  as  “a  very  great  measure.”  There 
are  the  Transport  Act,  and  the  Electricity  Bill  now  passing 
through  the  House  of  Commons.  That  was  not  a  bad  record  for 
a  “reactionary  Government”  during  three  anxious  years:  two 
in  waging  a  colossal  war,  and  one  in  negotiating  a  difficult  peace 
in  the  midst  of  complications,  complexities  and  burdens  of  endless 
labour  troubles  at  home  and  abroad.  In  the  course  of  his  speech 
the  Prime  Minister  put  tw'o  pointed  questions  to  Mr.  Asquith: 
(1)  What  would  he  have  done,  as  the  founder  of  the  first  Coalition 
Government,  if  his  Government  had  remained  in  power  to  the 
end  of  the  war?  Would  he  have  dismissed  his  Unionist  colleagues 
immediately  the  Armistice  was  signed  on  the  ground  that  he  had 
no  further  need  of  them?  (2)  Is  he  prepared  to  say  that  he  will 
never  serve  his  country  in  any  honourable  or  serviceable  position 
so  long  as  he  has  to  act  with  men  of  a  different  opinion,  without 
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demanding  that  they  should  sacrifice  their  principles?  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  closed  his  speech  with  the  warning  that  civilisation  is 
confronted  with  a  new  and  menacing  challenge — the  challenge 
of  Socialism  against  private  enterprise ;  and  he  made  an  appeal 
to  all  who  regard  our  present  social  and  economic  system  as 
essentially  sound  to  help  the  Government  to  save  it  by  making 
it  more  worth  saving. 

A  few  days  later  Mr.  Asquith  spoke  from  the  same  platform, 
and  took  up  the  Prime  Minister’s  questions.  Mr.  Asquith  is  a 
past  master  in  the  art  of  condensed  and  lucid  exposition ;  but  his 
answer  to  this  part  of  the  speech — the  only  part  pertinent  to  my 
present  purpose — was  scarcely  a  good  illustration  of  those  quali¬ 
ties  in  which  he  unquestionably  excels.  In  his  reference  to  the 
first  question  he  harked  back  to  “  the  trick  election  ”  of  last 
December,  and  affirmed  that  he  would  never  have  consented  to 
that.  But  what  was  the  Prime  Minister’s  position  at  that  time? 
Preparations  were  being  completed  for  the  most  momentous 
Peace  Congress  in  the  history  of  the  world.  To  secure  a  Peace 
commensurate  with  the  colossal  war  it  was  most  desirable  that 
the  British  delegates  should  have  behind  them  not  only  a  strong 
Government,  but  also  the  backing  of  Parliament  and  the  country. 
Could  they  be  sure  of  either?  The  then  House  of  Commons  w^as 
moribund — it  had  outlived  alike  its  legal  term  and  its  usefulness. 
Such  as  it  w’as,  could  the  Coalition  Government  have  depended 
upon  it  for  unwavering  support  in  the  making  of  a  sound  Peace? 
The  memories  of  the  preceding  April  w'ere  still  fresh  in  the  mind 
of  the  Prime  Minister,  when  Mr.  Asquith — departing  for  the  first 
and  last  time  from  the  irreproachable  attitude  of  a  patriotic  leader 
of  the  Opposition  in  war  time — gave  countenance  and  support  to 
what  had  all  the  appearance  of  a  conspiracy  to  overthrow  the 
Government.  At  the  moment  affairs  w'ere  most  critical  on  the 
Western  front,  and  an  alternative  Government  w'as  not  in  sight. 
It  was  but  natural  that  the  Prime  Minister  should  wish  to  guard 
against  a  repetition  of  such  an  episode  during  peace  negotiations. 

After  saying  what  he  would  not  have  done  Mr.  Asquith 
indicated  what  he  would  have  considered  to  be  his  duty  under 
the  circumstances.  The  Coalition  was  formed  for  the  period  of 
the  war  to  meet  a  great  emergency.  In  his  judgment  that  emer¬ 
gency  “was  at  an  end  wdth  the  signing  of  the  Armistice.”  With 
the  signing  of  the  Armistice  “we  should  have  recovered  the 
freedom  which  was  just  as  important  to  one  wing  of  the  Coalition 
as  to  the  other.”  But  does  that  bear  the  stamp  of  statesmanship? 
Mr.  Asquith  went  on  to  refer  to  the  divergence  of  views  between 
the  two  wings  upon  social  questions.  But  neither  he  nor  his 
followers  have  frankly  faced  the  fact  that  it  was  impossible  to 
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separate  peace  negotiations  from  some  solution  of  pressing  social 
problems.  Immediately  the  Armistice  was  signed  the  work  o( 
demobilisation  commenced,  and  at  the  same  time  the  work  o[ 
social  reconstruction  became  a  necessity.  To  say  that  the  Coak 
tion  Government  should  have  confined  itself  to  the  task  of  making 
a  good  Peace  and  have  left  the  solution  of  social  problems  to  a 
new  Parliament  is  scarcely  a  practical  proposition.  For  more 
tlian  twelve  months  the  Allies  have  been  striving  to  achieve  a 
I’eace,  and  the  work  is  by  no  means  completed.  To  say  that  in 
the  meantime  great  and  clamant  social  problems  should  remain 
in  abeyance  is  the  counsel  of  folly. 

With  respect  to  the  second  question  of  the  Prime  Minister’s, 
Mr.  Asquith  did  not  face  it  with  his  usual  frankness  and  candour. 
With  a  present  following  of  some  twenty-eight  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  he  indulged  in  heroics  when  he  said :  “I 
have  a  very  strong  conviction  that  the  Liberal  Party  is  perfectly 
capable  of  governing  this  country,  and  if  the  question  is  put  to 
me,  T  am  prepared  to  associate  with  anyone  whose  views  and  aims 
are  whole-heartedly,  without  reservation  or  disguise,  with  those 
agencies  which  have  almost  always  been  the  dominant  purposes 
of  Liberalism.”  In  face  of  the  menace  to  which  the  Prime 
Minister  referred,  an  answer  like  that  by  no  means  meets  the 
case. 

Mr.  Walter  Punciman  recently  declared  :  ‘‘There  is  no  reason 
in  the  world  why  the  best  element  in  the  Ijabour  Party  and  the 
best  element  in  the  Liberal  Party  should  not  work  together  cor¬ 
dially  where  there  is  ground  for  agreement.”  But  with  the 
Labour  Party’s  formulated  social  programme — printed,  jniblished 
and  circulated  before  the  last  election — what  prospect  is  there  of 
fruitful  co-ojieration  between  two  such  parties?  The  main  body 
of  Liberalism  in  the  country  is  by  no  means  prepared  to  go  in  for 
undiluted  Socialism  in  all  directions,  while  the  Labour  Party  has 
not  shown  the  slightest  inclination  to  modify  its  2)ace  or  pro¬ 
gramme  to  suit  the  pace  or  the  taste  of  what  it  regards  as  a 
limjnng  Ijiberalism.  P’urther,  if  iNFr.  Punciman  thinks  it  quite 
legitimate  that  ‘‘the  best  element”  in  both  parties  should  co¬ 
operate,  if  they  can,  is  it  a  crime  that  ‘‘the  best  element”  iu 
liiberalisrn  and  Conservatism  should  continue  the  fruitful  co- 
ojreration  of  the  past  three  years?  What  he  suggests  is  a  doubtful 
experiment ;  what  he  seems  to  condemn  is  an  established  fact. 
Mr.  Asquith  said  at  Manchester  that  it  was  their  business  a? 
Liberals  to  work  in  season  and  out  of  season  for  the  restoration 
of  the  reign  of  political  sincerity.  A  very  worthy  aim !  With 
all  due  deference  I  would  help  in  this  work  by  setting  forth  a  few 
facts  which  should  be  faced  : — 
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1.  The  events  of  the  past  three  years  have  proved  that  there 
is  much  more  in  common  between  the  main  bodies  of  tlie  Con¬ 
servative  and  Liberal  Parties  than  there  is  between  the  main 
body  of  Liberalism  and  even  the  more  moderate  section  of  the 
Labour  Party. 

2.  There  is  little  prospect  for  years  to  come  that  any  one  party 
will  be  sufficiently  strong  numerically  to  dispense  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  and  co-operation  of  some  other  party  ;  therefore,  if  the  King’s 
Government  is  to  be  carried  on,  the  principle  of  “give  and  take,” 
of  some  measure  of  compromise  and  accommodation,  will,  of 
necessity,  have  to  be  practised.  To  maintain  the  contrary  is  to 
belie  the  past  political  history  of  our  country. 

3.  If  such  a  policy  become  a  political  necessity  in  the  near 
future,  what  line  of  conduct  should  the  practical  statesman  adopt? 
Does  not  political  wisdom  suggest  the  line  of  least  resistance? 
That  is  to  say,  should  he  not  look  out  for  a  political  alliance,  or  at 
least  for  a  working  understanding,  with  the  party  whose  social  and 
economic  views  make  the  nearest  approach  to  his  own?  If  so, 
in  what  direction  should  he  look?  To  the  Labour  Party? 
Scarcely.  Socialism  involves  not  only  a  fundamental  divergence 
in  method,  but  nothing  less  than  a  revolution  in  the  social  and 
economic  life  of  the  country. 

It  is  a  noble  aim  to  usher  in  the  “reign  of  political  sincerity.” 
This  can  best  be  done  by  first  of  all  facing  the  salient  facts. 

D.  Henry  Pees. 
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The  most  burning  political  question  to-day  is  the  right  distribu- 
tion  of  power.  To  take  only  one  instance — the  recent  strike.  To 
anyone  who  attempts  to  stand  above  the  hurly-burly  of  current 
events  it  would  appear  a  stupendous  manifestation  of  the  struggle 
between  the  two  contending  ideas  now  striving  for  political  and 
economic  supremacy,  the  old  conception  of  the  geographical  state 
and  the  newer  or  revived  conception  of  industrial  or  craft 
solidarity.  In  England  the  one  is  top-dog,  in  Eussia  the  other, 
while  Germany  is  at  present  the  cockpit  of  both.  About  three 
years  ago  the  editor  of  the  Fortnightly  kindly  allowed  me  to 
do  an  article  on  a  very  remarkable  book,  Janus  and  Vesta, ^  in 
one  chapter  of  which  the  outlines  of  the  present  struggle  were 
clearly  indicated  and  its  possible  solution  foreshadowed.  Time 
has  only  served  to  bring  out  the  justness  of  the  views  therein  set 
forth.  The  author,  Mr.  B.  Branford,  has  now  had  the  happy 
idea  of  expanding  the  chapter  in  question  and  of  republishing  it 
under  the  title  of  A  New  Chapter  in  the  Seience  of  GovernmenV 
In  its  present  form  it  is  a  work  of  extraordinary  actuality  and 
interest  that  no  student  of  the  times  can  afford  to  neglect.  I 
propose,  as  far  as  possible,  in  order  to  alter  the  thinker’s  points 
as  little  as  I  can,  to  summarise  it,  where  practicable,  in  his  own 
language,  and  in  any  case  to  follow  his  lines  of  thought. 

In  the  midst  of  the  series  of  political  earthquakes  and  tidal 
waves  that  have  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  late  war  we  may 
well  feel  assailed  at  times  by  a  sense  of  hopelessness  of  success¬ 
fully  grappling  with  these  titanic  forces.  And  yet  there  is  no 
real  need  for  despondency.  Man  can  indeed  yield  to  fatalism 
and  so  sink  to  ruin,  or,  as  all  history  shows,  save  himself  by 
reacting  against  the  dangers  that  beset  him.  But  such  a  reaction 
means  neither  reaction  pure  and  simple,  nor  doctrinaire  adhesion 
to  some  cast-iron  and  abstract  plan,  which  rules  out  important 
known  factors  or  those  which  inconveniently  reveal  themselves 
as  the  plan  is  hastily  put  into  operation.  A  plan  there  must  be, 
but  it  must  be  founded  on  patient  .survey.  Diagnosis  must  pre¬ 
cede  cure,  and  diagnosis  will  show  that  there  are  some  problems 
of  statesmanship  that  must  be  handled  at  once,  such  as  (say)  the 
feeding  of  the  hungry,  others  w'hich  require  treatment  in  the 
near  future,  as  getting  the  aforesaid  hungry  people  into  employ- 

(1)  Chatto  &  Winclus,  1915.  (68.  net.) 

(2)  Chatto  <fe  Windus,  1919.  (58.  net.) 
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iment,  and,  thirdly,  those  which  concern  the  remote  future.  This 
1  policy  of  the  remote  future  is  what  will  fashion  the  polity  of  the 
new  era.  It  demands  statesmanship,  whose  ultimate  goal  and 
j  object  is  to  give  a  stake  in  human  affairs  not  merely  to  every 
j individual,  but  also  to  every  geographical  group  of  individuals, 
;be  it  family,  village,  city,  region,  nation  State.  “True  polity 
;  is  immanent  in  temporal  necessities,  yet  breathes  the  spiritual 
i  air  of  a  timeless  vision.”  Progress  must  come  by  prudently 
grafting  new  branches  on  to  the  old  trees,  involving  the  co-opera- 
i  tion  of  both  sexes,  all  classes  and  regions  and  nations,  and  finally 
;  of  the  seven  continents.  But  w  hile  individual  and  community- 
1  building  is  the  watchword  of  the  new  era,  yet  “a  sober  limita¬ 
tion,  a  reverent  finitude,  a  self-imposed  proportion  ”  must  be  the 
motto  of  those  who  build  it.  Policy  remote  (or  polity)  is  not  a 
matter  of  decisions  or  principles,  but  the  fostering  of  the  right 
spirit  in  the  folk  themselves,  the  giving  them  a  new  heart,  or, 
rather,  developing  the  heart  that  is  latent  in  all.  Polity  is  the 
living  community  co-operatively  creating,  readapting  and  gradu¬ 
ally  realising  some  great  Design,  which  is  not  Pan-Slavism  or 
Pan-Germanism,  but  in  its  broadest  sense  Pan-humanism — only 
fully  realised  at  first  in  the  souls  of  the  contemplative — for  the 
dream  ever  precedes  the  drama.  Yet,  if  it  comes,  as  all  great 
thought  comes,  first  in  the  bosom  of  the  few,  be  it  a  Christ  or 
His  disciples,  its  spirit  must  be  such  as  to  be  intelligible  to  all, 
in  order  that  all  may  therein  co-operate,  and  such  co-operation 
is  only  possible  w'hen  means  are  provided  for  all,  whether  indi¬ 
viduals  or  groups,  to  have  their  say  in  it.  Like  every  true  creed 

I  and  gospel,  it  alone  can  grow  and  reveal  the  manifold  richness 
I  and  truth  inherent  in  its  conception,  if  it  is  understanded  of  all 
i  and  open  to  all  for  free  discussion,  especially  by  the  leaders  of 
I  every  group,  whether  imperial  statesmen  or  village  Hampdens, 
women  as  well  as  men,  the  young  as  w^ell  as  the  old,  and  especially 
by  the  leaders  of  the  great  cardinal  groups  of  humanity's  occupa¬ 
tions.  Secrecy  is  the  only  enemy  it  has  to  fear,  for  tnie  ideas 
gather  strength  and  solidity  the  more  they  are  mooted. 

But  what  are  the  great  cardinal  occupations  of  humanity? 
They  are  six  in  number,  and  no  more,  of  which  three  are  con- 
i  cerned  with  the  realities  of  life  as  temporal,  and  three  which  are 
concerned  with  the  ideals  of  life  as  spiritual.  The  crafts  which 
-  are  temporal  fall  into  three  great  divisions — Mechanical  (engin- 
I  eering,  manufacture,  mining,  transport  and  the  like).  Vital  (agri- 
i  culture,  forestry,  medical,  hygienic  and  so  forth).  Social  (domestic, 
I  institutional,  legal,  municipal,  civil  service,  etc.).  The  respective 
l|  corresponding  spiritual  ones  are  Artistic,  Educational,  and 
I  Religious. 
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These  primitive  cardinal  groups  are  constantly  inter-penetrating 
one  another  and  thus  making  for  human  solidarity,  or  differentiat. 
ing  from  one  another  and  thereby  increasing  the  sum  total  of 
knowledge.  But  their  representative  and  responsible  leaders,  one 
and  all,  must  make  their  contribution  to  the  great  design  men¬ 
tioned  above.  In  this  parliament  of  humanity  it  is  the  bounden 
duty  of  every  leader,  however  humble,  to  give  his  opinion— of 
course,  in  the  right  place  and  at  the  right  time.  On  these  lines 
alone  can  the  present  world  problems  he  solverl — and  not  by  that 
piecemeal  opportunism  that,  forgetful  of  the  twofold  solidaritv 
of  man,  tries  to  isolate  one  difficulty  and  throw  a  sop  to  discon¬ 
tent  by  trying  to  settle  it.  From  this  collection  of  views  the  new 
statesman  whether  he  watches  over  the  destinies  of  a  hundred, 
or  a  hundred  million,  will  compose  his  review  of  the  whole  ques¬ 
tion  and  allot  to  each  factor  its  relative  im|K)rtance  in  the  picture, 
thanks  to  the  comprehensive  synopsis  of  all  tte  cardinal  cate¬ 
gories  of  statecraft  present  in  his  mind,  not  in  the  spirit  of  a 
doctrinaire  who  forces  facts  into  a  pre-determined  system,  but  of 
a  doctor  who  knows  he  must  look  for  the  presence  or  absence  of 
certain  typical  symptoms  if  he  is  to  arrive  at  a  correct  diagnosis. 
To  illustrate  this  jx)int  Mr.  Branford  gives  the  following  striking 
synoptical  sketch  of  the  prevailing  Euroi)ean  unrest. 

Two  schools  of  political  thought  at  present  divide  Europe, 
Those  who  think  in  geographical  terms  of  the  home,  the  town¬ 
ship,  the  region,  the  nation,  the  commonweal  or  emigre  where  it 
exists,  passing  through  the  entire  gamut  of  what  may  be  called 
the  regional  series  of  complete  co-citizenship,  as  represented  by 
successive  expanding  units  of  the  conception  of  who  is  my  neigh¬ 
bour.  This  ground  jjattern  of  concentric  units  may  he  said  to 
represent  the  warp  of  society.  And  what  is  the  weft?  Nothing 
less  than  those  enormous  occupational  activities  of  man  already 
mentioned,  included  under  the  terms  specialism,  guild,  syndicalist, 
labour  and  capital,  employer  and  employee,  which  no  statesman 
can  afford  to  ignore  to-day,  and  which  have  hitherto  been  too 
often  mistrusted  or  mishandled,  gigantic  movements  which  are 
threatening  to  seat  themselves  in  the  very  chair  of  State  and 
which  sane  regulation  can  alone  utilise  for  the  common  weal.  To 
attempt  to  suppress  this  growth  is  to  attempt  to  suppress  Nature, 
while,  if  left  to  themselves,  they  cannot  fail  to  develop  into  wide- 
reaching  monopolies  whose  existence  will  prove  as  detrimental  to 
mankind  as  every  imperium  in  imperio  must  necessarily  be. 

These  growths — federations  of  employers,  confederations  of 
labour  trade  unions  and  the  like — are  absolutely  natural  and 
inevitable  growths,  and  the  failure  to  study  them  as  such  is  largely 
due  to  the  present  neglect  of  the  study  of  political  science,  which 
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has  its  laws  as  much  as  any  other  branch  of  science,  Man 
is,  in  fact,  part  of  Nature,  and  his  political  growths  and 
organisations  fall  as  much  within  the  sphere  of  natural  science 
as  questions  of  bodily  growth,  or  the  habits  of  animals,  or 
the  behaviour  of  metals.  From  this  iK)int  of  view  a  monopoly 
as  a  natural  fact  is  neither  good  nor  evil,  but  an  object  of  study. 
When  this  has  been  carried  out,  then  the  further  question  arises 
(a  question  of  ethics) — Is  such  a  thing  injurious  to  society,  and, 
if  so,  how  can  it  be  regulated  to  redound  to  the  benefit  of  society? 
The  statesman  must  be  master  of  both  sciences,  but  he  will 
accomplish  nothing  unless  he  keeps  them  at  the  outset  distinct 
in  his  mind. 

In  a  nutshell,  then,  the  cardinal  political  problem  confronting 
mankind  is  to  weave  the  new  weft  of  the  sane  elements  of 
occupationalism  into  the  old  warp  of  geographical  ix)litics 
(regionalism)  to  form  an  urgently  needed  and  essential  element 
of  the  great  design  of  the  coming  jwlity.  Each  of  these  two  great 
forces,  when  once  organised  and  isolated  from  the  other,  becomes 
an  absolute  danger ;  the  geographical  in  the  form  of  an  absolute 
state  like  that  of  Louis  XIV.,  or  Hohenzollern  Germany,  the 
occupational  in  some  syndicalised  world-group  in  (say)  shipping 
or  finance,  or  a  Soviet  of  syndicalised  workers,  or  in  a  joint 
alliance  of  employers  and  employees  which,  whenever  realised, 
would  inevitably  lead  to  the  exploitation  of  the  consumer.  An 
excellent  historical  instance  of  the  latter  is  the  old  Hanseatic 
League,  essentially  a  syndicalised  herring  group,  which  finally 
antagonised  the  principal  nations  with  which  it  did  business, 
though  its  destruction  was  hastened  by  the  migration  of  the 
herring  from  the  Baltic  to  the  North  Sea,  where  the  League 
came  into  collision  with  the  Dutch  and  the  English.  The  present 
Whitley  Councils,  valuable  as  they  are  as  a  State  recognition  of 
these  natural  forces,  will  nevertheless,  if  they  prove  a  success, 
have  to  take  into  account  the  geographical  factor  and  give 
adequate  representation  to  the  consumer  on  their  boards. 

Counsel  must  precede  Council,  and,  if  Council  is  to  be  sound, 
all  important  categories  must  be  called  in  to  give  evidence.  Who 
is  more  interested  than  women  in  keeping  the  hearth-fires  burn¬ 
ing?  Yet  not  a  single  woman  was  called  before  the  recent  Coal 
Commission,  nor  was  any  woman  representing  either  the  general 
public  or  the  miners’  wives  placed  on  the  Commission,  and  there 
was  only  one  solitary  representative  of  the  consumers.  Y"et  it 
is  a  question  that  vitally  concerns  the  consumer,  who  should  have 
had  half  the  representatives  on  the  Committee,  the  other  half 
going  in  equal  parts  to  coal-owners  and  employees  who  represent 
the  producer  element.  Similar  neglect  of  a  vital  factor  is  to  be 
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seen  in  the  reciprocal  contempt  of  Western  and  Eastern  statecraft 
for  their  r-espective  cultures,  and  yet  the  keeping  of  the  peace 
between  East  and  West  largely  depends  on  a  mutual  appreciatioa 
of  each  other’s  achievements  in  thought,  religion  and  science.* 

But  true  statecraft  demands  also  a  historical  study  of  its  proli. 
lems,  and  a  study  of  mediae val  thought  would  be  of  the  highest 
value  to-day,  if  only  as  showing  that  the  statecraft  of  those  times 
was  not  an  isolated  thing,  but  a  highly  complex  synthesis  of  the 
whole  science  of  the  period.  Besting  as  it  did  on  the  solid  basis 
of  all  the  then  known  human  knowledge,  the  science  of  juTi^ 
prudence  was  developed  pre-eminently  as  the  science  of  political 
foresight  and  prediction.  It  ultimately  fell  into  discredit  through 
pushing  too  far  its  analogies  with  the  human  body  and  mind, 
but  in  its  thinking  about  the  nature  of  corporations  and  legal 
personality  problems  that  have  come  to  life  with  a  vengeance 
to-day,  to  take  only  the  Trade  Unions  as  an  instance,  we  have 
much  to  learn,  as  well  as  from  its  example,  by  laying  under  con¬ 
tribution  in  our  turn  the  science  of  to-day,  especially  the  science 
of  the  living  body  (biology)  and  the  science  of  personality 
(psychology),  t.e.,  the  psychology  which  is  not  merely 
mechanistic,  as  the  prevailing  psychology  is,  but  vital  and  social. 
Biology  is  indeed,  in  other  ways,  coming  by  its  own.  It  is  not 
for  nothing  that  the  most  powerful  guild  and  trade  union  o( 
modern  times  is  that  which  deals  with  life  in  all  its  manifesta¬ 
tions,  the  medical  profession,  which  by  its  sturdy  development 
into  a  politico-medical  organisation  indicates  its  determination  to 
be  adequately  represented  in  the  government  of  the  country. 
The  three  hundred  years’  old  supremacy  of  the  lawyer  is  passing 
away  and  that  of  the  doctor  is  rising  into  prominence.  The  rulers 
of  the  next  generation  will  look  at  questions  with  medical  as  wel 
as  legal  eyes. 

But  organisation,  important  as  it  is,  is  only  one  of  the  three 
cardinal  factors  of  Government — machinery,  organisation  id 
administration — for  Government  is  like  man  subject  to  scientific 
law  in  the  three  realms  of  matter,  life  and  society.  Man  is,  in 
fact,  an  energising  mechanism,  an  organising  being,  and  a  social 
personality.  The  statesman,  therefore,  should  be  acquainted  with 
the  laws  of  mechanology,  biology,  and  politico-social  science, 
with,  of  course,  its  ethical  corrections.  The  more  real  and  first 
hand  his  acquaintance  with  all  these  three  is,  the  surer  will  be 
his  judgment. 

During  the  last  hundred  years  England,  in  becoming  pre¬ 
dominantly  an  industrial  community,  has  become  obsessed  by 

(I)  Of  the  180  English  experts  who  went  over  to  the  Paris  Conference  w* 
one  was  an  authority  on  the  Far  East,  the  only  person  present  who  had  fim- 
hand  knowledge  was  a  journalist  with  only  a  semi-oflicial  status. 
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mechanist  ideas,  to  the  exclusion  of  vital.  A  striking  instance 
of  this  is  that  in  the  realm  of  world-thought,  in  spite  of  her 
population  being  many  times  that  of  previous  fruitful  eras  in  her 
history,  she  has  only  thrown  up  one  wprld-genius — Darwin,  who 
was  really  a  late-fruiting  apparition  of  the  ideals  of  the  previous 
generation,  being  a  sort  of  super-breeder  and  gardener  who  saw 
things  in  the  light  of  the  science  of  life  whose  root  is  organisation. 
Life  is,  in  fact,  the  central  mediator  in  Nature  between  mechanism 
and  humanity ;  a  great  organiser  is  one  who  has  absorbed  into 
his  soul  and  body  the  root  principles  and  crafts  of  organic  nature. 

England’s  neglect  of  agriculture  has  cost  her  dear  in  many 
ways,  while  Germany’s  careful  fostering  of  the  same,  backed  by 
her  command  of  the  mechanical  arts,  was  the  true  foundation 
of  her  amazing  strength  of  organisation.  Happily,  however, 
England  had  not  forgotten  the  third  factor,  that  is  supreme  in 
all  enduring  polity,  the  humanity  of  man,  that  underlies  the 
science  of  mancraft  and  is  the  diving  spirit  in  administration ; 
and  so,  though  defective  in  organisation,  she  w’on  through. 
Machinery,  organisation,  administration  are,  we  repeat,  the  three¬ 
fold  concern  of  all  true  statesmanship,  and  demand  not  merely 
a  knowledge  of  the  three-fold  sciences  of  mechanology,  biology 
.  and  sociology,  but  also  an  acquaintance  with  the  corresponding 
crafts,  whether  manual  or  mechanic,  field,  forest  or  fold,  or  folk 
craft,  in  the  handling  of  human  beings.  This  last  is  happily  a 
strong  feature  of  English  statesmanship,  thanks  largely  to  the 
public  spirit  pervading  our  schools  and  universities. 

But  if  for  purposes  of  thought  we  are  obliged  to  separate  things 
into  categories,  we  must  none  the  less  remember  that  Nature  is 
one,  tout  se  tient,  and  that  all  things  are  inter-related.  If  it  is 
true  we  must  divide  to  conquer,  we  must  none  the  less  recombine 
to  rule.  Divisions  into  water-tight  compartments  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  lead  to  tyranny  and  anarchy.  It  cannot  be  too  clearly 
kept  in  view  that  the  body  politic  is  one,  and  hence  there  might 
well  be  written  up  on  every  public  building,  as  a  supreme 
warning  :  “  What  is  injurious  to  one  unit  is  injurious  to  every 
other.” 

Vainly  may  the  cynic  reply  :  “It  will  last  my  time.”  The 
ffirit  of  the  beginning  is  the  spirit  that  is  dominant  and  decisive 
of  the  end.  It  has,  in  fact,  all  the  pre-eminence  of  a  first  impres¬ 
sion.  Moreover,  owing  to  the  growing  interdependence  of  the 
world,  there  is  no  room  for  a  long  run  for  impunity  to-day,  and 
Nemesis  that  formerly  limped  now  travels  post.  Hence  all 
statesmen  must  for  the  future  bear  in  mind  that  the  world  is 
formed  of  social  units  whose  w’eal  is  interdependent  and  whose 
woe  is  also  common. 
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Of  this  slowly  emerging  solidarity  the  League  or  (as  the  Frencli 
call  it)  the  Society  of  Nations  is  a  significant  symbol.  The  eraol 
interdependence  as  against  independence  has  begun.  But  this 
interdependence  is  two-fold.  In  its  geographical  form,  whether 
embodied  in  family,  city  or  State,  it  is  indeed,  and  must  remain 
predominant,  but  it  can  no  longer  hope  to  be  stable  unless  it  also 
combine  with  that  other  form  of  interdependence,  the  Occupa 
tional,  and  still  less  can  the  latter  hope  to  rule  the  roost  alone. 

The  reason  why  the  geographical  grou])ment  of  mankind  is 
insufficient  in  itself  to  secure  stability  lies  in  the  very  nature  o{ 
trade  competition  and  the  struggle  to  jrossess  the  cultivatablf 
parts  of  the  earth  which  are  limited  in  e.xtent,  as  well  as  i 
internal  party,  class  or  race  struggles,  which  exercise,  especialh 
the  latter,  very  serious  disintegrating  influences.  Instances 
abound.  In  the  late  Hapsburg  Empire  we  had  Austrians  verm 
Hungarians,  and  the  latter  again  against  the  Slovaks.  In 
Germany  the  series  ran  German  Empire,  Poland,  Prussian 
Poland.  In  Britain  we  have  British  Empire,  Ireland,  Ulster. 
In  fact,  it  may  be  laid  down  that  any  organisation  of  political  or 
economic  units  working  in  dominant  isolation  from  each  othet 
on  one  and  the  same  plane  tends  to  periodical  instability  and 
strife.  He  that  is  not  with  me  is  against  me.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  men  are  linked  together  by  strong  professional  or  trade- 
union  ties,  then  a  miner  (say)  in  the  Forest  of  Dean  feels  more 
in  sympathy  with  one  in  Durham  than  with  the  non-mining 
element  of  his  village  or  county.  In  any  case  the  geographical 
idea  takes  with  him  second  place,  and  this  tendency  is  growing. 
Yet — 

“  Unless  these  two  political  groupings  (old  and  new)  can  learn  to  under¬ 
stand  each  other  sympathetically,  to  respect  each  other,  to  make  reasonable 
sacrifices  on  each  side  with  a  view  of  co-operation  at  all  stages  of  political 
action  for  the  common  weal,  social  unrest  throughout  the  world  will 
assuredly  advance  with  giant  strides,  and  civil  strife  of  the  intensest  degree 
will  bring  a  further  common  woe  upon  mankind.  Instead  of  co-operant 
evolution  there  will  continue  and  increase  an  unregulated  competition, 
idtimatoly  culminating  in  world-wide  levolution,  anarchy,  and  cliaos-i 
dread  condition  of  society,  ultimately  disastrous  to  all  classes.” 

At. present  we  have  a  sharp  division  between  the  two;  giant 
industries  neglecting  the  duties  and  claims  of  citizenship,  citizens 
calmly  viewing  the  agonies  of  dying  groups  of  industries.  In 
education  we  have  advocates  of  specialism  and  those  of  general 
education,  in  government  discussions  between  centralisers  and 
decentralisers.  Each  has  got  hold  of  one  side  of  the  truth.  But 
the  two  must  be  co-ordinated  at  each  stage  wdth  the  home 
and  its  ever-expanding  units  of  hamlet,  city,  etc.,  as  basis,  for 
the  home  is  greater  than  the  occupation,  since  the  occupation 
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proceeds  from  it.  Or,  in  other  words,  the  new  occupational 
<»uilds  must  be  woven  into  the  old  ix)litical  entities,  town,  region. 
State  and  the  like.  Otherwise  capital  and  labour,  severally  or 
conjointly,  will  ruin  citizenship.  In  the  task  of  reintegrating 
occupationalism  into  the  political  fabric,  much  may  be  expected 
from  women,  who,  above  all,  have  the  welfare  of  the  family  and 
the  children  at  heart. 

But  how  can  this  interweaving  be  done? 

The  English  House  of  Commons  lias  been  until  rec*ently  u 
chamber  to  protect  mainly  the  financial  interests  of  the  citizen 
as  a  consumer ;  the  House  of  Lords  has  likewise  until  recently 
been  a  chamber  to  protect  the  financial  interests  of  the  citizen 
as  a  producer,  or,  in  the  past,  at  least  as  an  agricultural  producer. 

Subsequently,  and  owing  to  the  industrial  revolution,  it  has 
become  less  and  less  representative,  and  so  has  lost  power.  The 
financial  balance  between  the  two  has  thus  been  destroyed  and 
the  lower  House  saddled  with  the  impossible  task  of  regulating 
both  consumption  and  production,  though  constituted  on  a  basis 
that  only  fits  it  for  the  former  function.  Only  an  upper  house 
(or  senate),  representing  all  producers,  whether  employers  or 
employees,  can  redress  the  balance.  Such  a  reform  must  also 
take  into  account  the  judicial  functions  of  the  upper  chamber, 
which  will  be  more  important  than  ever,  as  it  will  be  called  upon 
to  furnish  new  types  of  judges  to  serve  as  arbitrators  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  guild,  trade  and  labour  disputes,  the  vital  need  of  whom 
has  been  so  woefully  apparent  during  the  recent  strikes.  And, 
finally,  this  new  temporal  collectivity  should  be  balanced,  as  in 
the  olden  days,  by  an  extended  representation  of  the  spiritual 
side  of  the  nation’s  work,  including  not  merely  the  bishops  and 
representatives  of  the  Churches,  but  also  of  the  other  two  great 
cardinal  spiritual  occupations — Education  and  Art. 

The  fair  regulation  of  consumption  and  production  is  the  funda¬ 
mental  raison  d'itre  for  these  two  instruments  of  government, 
whatever  the  unit  of  government  may  be.  It  may  be  objected, 
however,  that  in  local  government  as  it  is  there  is  only  apparently 
one  chamber,  but  a  little  investigation  will  show  that  the  other 
element  is  represented,  albeit  insufficiently,  by  co-opted  members 
taken  from  certain  specialist  ranks  (a  modern  device)  and  by 
aldermen,  who  are  really  the  modern  representatives  of  the  guild 
aldermen  of  olden  times. 

This  bicameral  movement  is  bound,  in  fact,  to  extend  not 
merely  downward  to  local  government,  but  upward  beyond  the 
nation,  including  the  empire  or  commonwealth  and  ultimately  the 
wide  world  itself,  thereby  fostering  the  ideal  of  true  world-citizen¬ 
ship,  not  the  vague  and  vacuous  cosmopolitan  type,  ignoring 
VOL.  evil.  N.a.  E 
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alike  race  and  nationality,  but  one  which  comprehends  and  tran^ 
cends  a  love  of  family,  locality,  nation  and  race — truly  a  far-of 
yet  perfectly  definite  ideal !  There  is,  in  fact,  no  point  in  the 
unending  spiral  of  interdependence  where  one  can  draw  an 
absolutely  liard  and  fast  line.  To  put  it  in  a  paradox,  the  safeh 
of  the  home  lies  beyond  the  home  and  the  safety  of  the  countn 
beyond  its  borders.  And  the  converse  is  equally  true,  or,  as  Mr, 
Branford  puts  it  ; — 

“  He  who  loves  not  truly  his  family  cannot  love  his  native  home. 

“  He  who  loves  not  truly  his  native  home  cannot  truly  love  his  country. 

“  He  who  loves  not  truly  his  country  cannot  truly  love  humanity." 

But  the  anarchist  may  say  that  not  merely  two,  but  one 
chamber  are  unnecessary,  to  which  the  answer  is  that  the  mere 
existence  of  government  as  a  natural  phenomenon  is  an  index 
of  the  equality  and  inequality  of  man.  For — 

“Were  all  men  equal,  government  would  be  unnecessary;  were  all  men 
unequal,  it  would  be  impossible.  The  perennial  problem  of  government 
lies  in  the  paradox  that  each  individual  is  equal  in  his  common  humanih 
to  every  other,  and  yet  also  unequal  by  the  very  existence  of  his  unique 
personality  that  gives  rise  to  endless  manifold  degrees  of  capacity,  the 
indestructible  roots  of  a  perennial  evolving  hierarchy,  or  aristocracy.  Inevit¬ 
ably,  therefore,  all  government  is  thus  eternally  democratic,  and  yet  ak 
eternally  aristocratic,  though  the  aristocracies  it  throws  up  may  be  vastly 
different  from  one  another.”  , 

In  other  words,  it  deals  with  the  two  categories  of  quantity  and 
quality.  Note  how  this  distinction  was  recognised  by  the 
eighteenth-century  use  of  the  latter  word  to  express  the  upper 
classes. 

The  new  social  unit  of  government  arising  from  the  fusion  of 
regionalism  and  occupationalism  will  be  alike  economic  and 
political  in  nature  because  essentially  financial,  for  politics  and 
economics  will  be  merged  in  identity  through  finance,  which  has 
long  been  the  supreme  influence  in  the  temporal  world,  though 
this  is  only  gradually  coming  to  light.  Hence  bicameral  govern¬ 
ment,  by  providing  two  planes  of  interest  for  the  individual,  will 
help  to  soften  down  financial  quarrels  that  otherwise  might  lead 
to  foreign  or  civil  strife,  as  his  geographical  interests  may  pull 
him  one  way  and  his  trade  or  professional  interests  another. 
Again,  the  two  chambers  should  act  as  clearing-houses  not  only 
for  differences  between  consumer  and  producer,  but  also,  where 
the  bicameral  system  is  extended  still  wider,  to  a  fair  distribu¬ 
tion  between  the  rival  parties  in  such  matters  as  world  credit, 
raw^  material,  regulation  of  emigration,  wages,  etc.,  some  of  which 
the  late  war  has  already  brought  into  prominence.  When  this 
has  been  brought  about,  the  much-disputed  questions  of  Free 
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Trade  and  Protection  will  have  become  largely  meaningless,  for 
their  objects  will  have  been  merged  in  the  problem  “of  fair  distri¬ 
bution  and  economic  opportunity  to  every  citizen  and  every  region” 
(from  hamlet  to  empire),  “according  to  natural  products  and 
natural  needs,  combined  with  the  fair  distribution  of  responsibility 
for  equivalent  compensation  where  it  is  proposed  to  raise  or  lower 
prices  according  to  privileges  renounced  or  benefits  received.” 
Free  Trade  and  Protection  found  their  raison  d’Hre  in  the  fact 
that  hitherto  no  practical  means  had  been  discovered  for  world 
regulation  of  economic  situations  and  tendencies.  Laissez  jaire, 
in  fact,  was  a  tacit  admission  that  the  old  mediaeval  doctrine  of 
the  justuvi  pretiiim  could  no  longer  be  realised.  But  under  the 
new  conditions  in  which  these  problems  are  rapidly  becoming 
world-wide  problems,  this  impossibility  no  longer  exists.  If  the 
various  regional  units,  small  and  great,  do  not  ultimately  com¬ 
bine  to  fix  them,  they  will  be  fixed  by  international  finance,  and 
that  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  consumer.  Nor  can  one  nation 
do  this  any  longer  for  itself  alone.  Germany  is  a  supreme 
instance  of  a  nation  trying  to  erect  itself  into  a  self-sufiicing  unit. 
World-power  was  not  within  its  power  to  grasp,  and  hence  the 
inevitable  downfall.  Mankind  will  end  by  realising,  as  the  sense 
of  interdependence  grows,  that  economic  plague  spots  anywhere 
are  as  dangerous  as  epidemics,  and  still  more  fatal,  because,  while 
the  former  attack  the  body  of  man,  the  latter  injure  his  soul. 

The  more  Occupationalism  spreads  beyond  national  frontiers, 
the  better  protection  will  it  be  against  nationalistic  megalomania. 
This  knitting  together  of  Occupationalism  and  Kegionalism  may 
well  lead  in  the  end  to  the  solution  of  the  hitherto  insoluble 
Irish  problem. 

Moreover,  the  sharp  logical  distinction  between  consumer  and 
^  producer  does  not  exist  in  real  life,  for  every  citizen  is  both  a 
consumer  and  producer.  From  the  ix)int  of  view  of  livelihood 
he  is  a  producer,  from  the  point  of  view  of  having  to  maintain 
his  fitness  for  carrying  on  his  livelihood  he  must  consume  utilities. 

I  So  that  at  every  step  he  has  to  satisfy  the  rival  claims  of  the 
two  instincts.  Hence,  while  to  solve  these  claims  it  is  imperative 
to  regard  him  from  this  twm-fold  point  of  view,  it  is  equally 
imperative  to  find  some  political  machinery  by  w’hich  these  claims 
may  be  reconciled,  when  mankind  are  considered  in  groups. 

;  Again,  it  is  essential  to  clear  aw’ay  once  for  all  the  fallacies  that 
have  gathered  round  the  phrase  “produce”  of  “labour.”  If  we 
regard  man  under  the  three-fold  aspect  of  mechanical,  organic 
and  human,  the  “produce”  of  any  labour  of  his  does  not  differ 
in  kind,  but  only  in  the  degree  into  which  each  of  these  three 
factors  enters.  Mere  mechanical  energy  enters  into  all  labour, 
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whether  the  miscalled  “brain  ”  or  “manual  ”  labour.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  as  far  as  mechanical  energy  goes,  an  executant  musician 
in  playing  for  .a  couple  of  hours  may  spend  more  mechanical 
energy  than  a  hard-working  bricklayer  does  in  a  day.  Again 
the  emotional  stress  of  the  statesman  when  speaking,  or  the 
great  creative  artist  at  work,  calls  into  play  far  more  muscular 
strength  and  energy  than  are  available  to  the  average  man.  This 
is  especially  true  of  the  orator,  in  whom  the  concentration  of  all 
the  resources  of  the  body  in  resix)nse  to  the  psychic  upheaval  is 
amazing. 

Again,  all  varieties  of  labour  are  interdei)endeut  and  therefore 
indispensable.  None  of  us  can  live  without  the  other.  It  is 
useless  to  try  to  suppress  any,  except  those  that  are  really  para¬ 
sitical.  Naturam  expellas  furca  tamen  usque  recurret.  A  vain 
attempt  was  made  at  the  French  Eevolution  to  suppress  lawyers! 
Of  all  these  callings  one  may  say,  to  parody  Voltaire,  if  they 
were  not  in  existence,  it  would  be  necessary  to  create  them.  A 
short,  one-sided  view^  looks  on  lawyers,  priests  and  doctors  as  semi- 
jiarasites  of  society ;  but  a  deeper  insight  shows  that  each  fulfils, 
or  should  fulfil,  a  definite  function  in  society.  Any  useful  activity 
is  “labour,”  and  “produce”  is  the  result  of  any  useful  activity, 
This  applies  not  merely  to  any  jrerson  directly  producing 
“wealth,”  like  a  farmer,  but  erjually  to  anyone  indirectly  doing 
so  by  forecasting  the  weather,  like  the  meteorologist,  or  stj|l 
more  indirectly  doing  so  by  transmitting  these  forecasts,  as  a  tele¬ 
graphist  to  the  farmer,  or  making  them  available  for  him,  like  the 
newspaper  comixrsitor,  since  each  is  engaged  in  useful  activity  and 
thereby  co-operates  by  his  labour  in  the  production  of  wealth. 
Equally  is  this  true  of  the  work  of  the  novelist,  the  preacher,  or 
the  playwright,  whose  activities  are  devoted  to  the  re-creation  of 
mankind  on  the  spiritual  plane.  The  fact  is,  no  one  can  create 
new  matter  or  energy.  They  can  only  transfer  or  transform  it, 
whether  in  their  own  bodies  as  consumers  or  by  their  acts  as 
producers.  Hence  we  have  got  to  drop  once  for  all  the  idea  that 
distribution  is  something  radically  different  from  production  and 
consumption,  just  as  we  have  got  to  drop  the  pernicious  distinc¬ 
tion  between  manual  work  and  brain  work.  No  single  concep¬ 
tion  of  economic  or  political  science  has  worked  so  long  and  so 
fatally  against  the  humanisation  of  all  labour,  especially  in  respect 
to  the  so-called  working  classes,  as  w^ell  as  against  its  highest 
productivity  and  against  the  social  solidarity  of  man. 

Clearly  all  labour  whatever  is  both  corporal  and  psycluc.  The 
psychic  element  has  until  recently  been  ignored,  but  certain  work¬ 
shop  problems  are  bringing  it  at  last  into  prominence,  notably, 
for  instance,  the  fact  that  while  worktime  increases  in  mathe- 
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inatical  progression,  psychic  exhaustion  increases  in  geometrical ! 
By  his  experiments  with  idiots,  Seguin  has  shown  for  all  time 
that  the  corporal  side  of  man  can  do  nothing  till  the  psychic  has 
been  awakened.  It  is  the  psychic  that  sets  the  machine  going 
and  drives  it.  Hence  all  work  is  “labour,”  and  one  form  of  labour 
only  varies  from  another  according  as  the  massive  or  the  minute 
muscles  are  called  into  play  by  the  psychic  urge,  or  according 
to  the  degree  of  psychic  energy  involved  in  the  operation ,  whose 
final  moving  forces  lie  in  those  glands  and  organs  of  the  body 
which  are  the  power-stations  of  the  emotions.  And  so,  in  final 
analysis,  at  the  back  of  all  “labour,”  be  it  that  of  artisan  or 
artist,  lies  human  emotion.  To  rouse  that  human  emotion  to  its 
highest  pitch  is,  therefore,  the  prime  condition  for  maximum 
productivity  and  the  healing  of  the  peoples.  Henceforth  let 
labour  no  longer  insist  on  the  manual  element  of  its  work,  which 
is  but  an  ingredient,  but  on  the  human  element  which  gives  it 
the  indefeasible  right  to  rank  this  aspect  of  it  with  the  highest. 

To  come  back  to  the  new  guilds  and  their  evolution  and  incor- 
[loration  as  the  second  chamber  of  the  respective  regional  (or 
provincial)  national  state  or  world  councils.  These  assemblies 
will  need  supplementing  on  their  judiciary  side  by  a  fair  number 
of  guild  arbitrators,  for  not  only  a  new  type  of  lawyer  is  needed, 
but  the  education  of  the  existing  one  demands  reform,  as  Mr. 
S.  H.  Seville  points  out.  Owing  to  profound  social  changes,  the 
political  struggle  has  shifted  from  a  fight  against  oppression  by 
the  Government  or  the  Crow  n  to  an  appeal  by  the  people  to  the 
Crowm  and  the  Government  for  protection  against  wealth  and 
property.  Hence  the  lawyer  of  the  future  must  add  to  his 
individualist  training,  in  the  principles  of  personal  and  individual 
freedom,  a  profound  study  of  economics,  politics  and  social 
science. 

Furthermore,  the  discussions  in  these  second  chambers  should 
be  public  and  open.  They  should  each  serve  as  a  clearing-house 
for  the  differences  between  the  main  various  occupational  groups, 
thus  balanced  among  themselves,  and  again  collectively  balanced 
against  the  geographically-elected  first  chamber  of  consumers. 
Profiteering,  strikes,  lock-outs  and  the  other  evils  of  unlimited 
competition  should  therefore  be  gradually  eliminated  or 
ameliorated  by  regulation  and  the  force  of  public  opinion  backed 
up  by  a  Press  representative  of  all  shades  of  opinion. 

A  few  of  the  main  differences  between  the  two  chambers  may 
be  noted.  In  the  first,  the  representatives  will  he  elected  by 
public  choice,  which  is  more  or  less  exposed  to  change.  Here, 
then,  the  elector  is  the  predominant  partner.  In  the  second,  the 
representative  will  be  the  nominee  of  his  guild,  and  his  tenure 
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is  likely,  owing  to  his  jirestige  within  the  guild,  to  become  pe^ 
manent.  Youth  and  middle  age  will  predominate  in  the  first 
chamber,  senescence  and  old  age  in  the  second.  The  deputy  or 
member  of  the  first  house  will  tend  to  be  progressive,  the  senator 
(member  of  tbe  second)  is  likely  to  be  conservative.  The  deputy 
will  receive  a  salary  and  no  pension,  the  senator  a  pension  and 
no  salary.  The  deputy  will  concentrate  on  the  present,  the 
senator  on  the  past  or  the  future,  or  both.  The  Senate,  again, 
in  terms  of  popular  excitement,  will  be  the  champion  of  minori¬ 
ties,  as  indeed  the  House  of  Lords  has  been  in  the  last  few  years. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  lower  House,  as  representing  the  citizens 
geographically,  will  always  remain  the  predominant  house. 

As  regards  the  composition  of  the  Senate,  it  may  possiblv 
contain  in  its  ultimate  form  an  equal  number  of  spiritual  and 
temporal  members,  the  spiritual  naturally  including  representa¬ 
tives,  not  merely  of  religion,  but  of  Education  and  the  Fine  Arts, 
that  belong  to  the  spiritual  crafts.  As  for  finance,  the  lower 
chamber  wull  continue  the  existing  geographical  taxation  on  the 
basis  of  family  ability  to  pay,  and  the  other  will  inaugurate  a 
system  of  taxation  according  to  the  several  guilds’  ability  to  pay. 
This  some  may  object  to  as  Diarchy,  but  the  answer  is  that  one- 
man  government  has  proved  in  the  long  run  to  be  defective,  and 
we  must  get  back  to  the  principle  of  multiple  sovereignty.  The 
family  exemplar  demands  it ;  Rome  with  its  two  consuls,  Egypt 
with  its  two  Pharaohs,  are  instances  of  two  of  the  most  durable 
governments  that  have  ever  existed,  and,  curiously  enough,  of 
the  greatest  of  the  pre-war  German  businesses,  the  Badische 
Anilin-Fabrik  was  under  tico  general  managers.  Liberty  and 
interdependence  increase  together.  And,  finally,  there  must  be 
equitable  representation  in  the  second  chamber  of  employer  and 
employees  of  all  guilds  and,  of  course,  a  due  proportion  of  women. 

Bankers  will  be  represented  in  both  chambers,  for  tbe  banker 
is  tbe  supreme  figure  in  temporal  things,  since  all  realities  have 
their  price.  To  those  who  object  to  capitalism  as  sucb  the  answer 
is  that  it  is  a  natural  and  inevitable  growth,  and  the  only  thing 
to  do  is  not  to  try  to  abolish  it,  which  is  impossible,  but  to 
regulate  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  redound  to  the  benefit  of  the 
community.  Taxation  has  got  to  be  looked  on  not  as  insurance 
money  or  legalised  blackmail,  but  as  payment  for  social  services 
received,  and  so  it  may  finally  come  to  pass  that  by  a  strange 
paradox  the  rich  will  be  among  the  most  highly  esteemed,  because 
they  contribute  most  to  the  welfare  of  the  community ! 

Step  by  step  with  the  passing  of  the  absolute  State  into  the 
interdependent  State  must  go  the  passing  of  the  ahsohde  inde¬ 
pendence  of  employer  and  employee.  Not  that  this  foreshadows 
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the  disappearance  of  private  property,^  based  as  it  is  on  the 
primal  needs  of  the  family,  but  of  the  current  fallacy  of  absolute 
private  property,  which  no  known  legal  system  has  ever  recog¬ 
nised.  The  idea  of  absolute  independence  is  a  chimera  due  to 
our  unconsciously  transferring  the  concepts  of  absolute  logic  into 
the  world  of  reality.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Man  is  finite  by  nature, 
infinite  in  spirit ;  he  is  therefore  a  being  in-<le-finite  and  indefin- 
able.  Man  is  therefore  free  and  determined  because  he  is 
in-de-terminate. 

“  Man  is  a  being  both  ordered  and  chaotic,  and  is  therefore  inchoate  [or 
in  tho  making,  to  use  Wells’s  phrase]. 

“Man  is  a  being  both  the  same  and  yet  different  from  other  men;  and 
therefore  is  a  similar  being. 

“  There  is  both  equality  and  inequality  amongst  men ;  and  therefore 
inUrequalitij. 

“Man  is  a  being  both  dependent  and  independent;  and  so  interdepen¬ 
dent.” 

Or,  in  a  word,  man  is  a  creature  and  a  creator  in  one,  and  so 
the  more  we  obey  the  laws  of  Nature,  the  freer  we  become,  for 
service  and  mastery  go  together. 

Again,  everyone  is,  as  producer,  employed  by  the  whole  com¬ 
munity,  every  man,  as  consumer,  employs  the  community, 
whether  he  be  a  beggar  eating  a  crust  of  bread  or  a  multi¬ 
millionaire,  and  thus  every  man  has  an  interest  in  both  sides  of 
the  question. 

But  the  slow  an<l  painful  transition  towards  the  new  order  of 
things  can  only  come  about,  as  has  been  already  said,  by  a  corre- 
s|X)nding  change  of  heart.  Hence  the  supreme  value  and  import¬ 
ance  of  the  spiritual  crafts  already  alluded  to.  With  the  political 
economic  transformation  must  go  step  by  step  a  religious,  educji^ 
tional  and  artistic  conversion.  Domine  dirige  nos  is  no  vain 
saying.  Here,  again,  a  study  of  mediaeval  thought  may  teach 
us  much,  whether  in  what  to  follow  or  to  avoid.  For  instance, 
the  restraints  placed  by  the  mediaeval  Church  upon  trade  w^ere 
doubtless  injurious  from  one  point  of  view,  yet  their  basal  aim 
was  sound — to  safeguard  the  moral  welfare  of  every  citizen  against 
exploitation.  It  is  significant  in  this  connection  fliat  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury  is  still  an  ex-officio  member  of  the  Board 
of  Trade !  Keligion,  Education  and  Art  must  be  the  preachers 
and  pioneers  of  the  new  movement,  the  counsellors  of  our  future 
councillors. 

(1)  The  three  primal  and  indestniotible  portions  of  the  natural  man  for 
substantial  and  reasonable  satisfaction  in  food,  sex,  and  property  find  in  these 
three  things  the  respective  instruments  for  self-preservation,  race  maintenance, 
*nd  family  livelihood. 
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Tiieir  |>osition  in  the  six-fold  hierarcliy  of  the  worlds  of  Nature 
and  of  Spirit  is  plain  from  the  following  table  : — 


THE  THREE  WORLDS  OF  NATURE. 


Outward 

corresponding 

craft 

Mechanical  Craft 
(Industry) 

Organic  Craft 
(Agriculture,  etc.) 

Folkcraft 
(economic,  politkjil, 
legal,  domestic  md 
administrative 
activitiet) 

Types  of  natural 
intelligence 
(natural  sciences) 

Mechonology 
(Physics,  Chemistry, 
Engineering,  etc.) 

Biology 

Sociology 

THE  THREE  WORLDS  OF  SPIRIT. 

Outwanl 

corresponding 

art. 

Fine  Art 

Education 

Church 

Types  of  spiritual 
intelligence 
(Spiritual  truth) 

Aesthetic 

Logic. 

Ethic 

indi 

givi 

»Dd 

(So 

for 

ma 

acu 

has 

po< 


It  is  well  to  note  that  there  are  six,  and  six  only,  cardinal 
occupations,  though  their  interdependence  is  unlimited.  A  man 
may,  for  instance,  belong  to  one,  yet  have  a  footing  in  one  or 
more  of  the  categories.  Thus  a  gardener,  inasmuch  as  he  uses 
tools,  exercises  a  mechanical  craft,  or,  as  regards  selling  his 
produce,  exercises  a  social  craft,  thus  utilising  his  knowledge  of 
human  nature ;  but  his  main  trade  is  gardening,  the  others  are 
subsidiary. 

In  accordance,  then,  with  this  principle  of  interdependence  and 
interpenetration  of  occupations,  one  may  naturally  expect  to  .see 
the  mechanical  groups  evolving  not  merely  their  expert  followers, 
but  their  representatives  in  ixilitics,  law,  banking,  education 
(including  publication),  religion  and  art.  This  is,  indeed,  already 
happening  in  America  in  respect  to  certain  technical  college? 
which  are  developing  not  merely  the  appropriate  education,  but 
also  their  study  of  law  and  politics,  while  even  in  England  we 
have  already  mining  schools,  miners’  members,  and  the  trade 
unions  of  mines  have  their  own  doctors. 

So  will  it  be,  doubtless,  with  the  agricultural  guilds  and  also 
with  the  political,  each  eager  to  throw  out  connective  tissue  to 
link  it  up  with  the  others.  And  the  same  might  be  expected 
from  the  spiritual  guilds.  Incidentally,  in  connection  with  this 
interdependence,  Mr.  Branford  brings  out  very  strikingly  the 
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indissoluble  bond  linking  together  great  poetry  and  great  politics, 
uiving  chapter  and  verse  to  show  how  great  poets  (Isaiah,  Dante 
and  the  like)  have  a  profound  grasp  of  polity  and  great  statesmen 
(Solomon,  Pericles,  etc.)  a  deep  reverence  for  poetry.  It  is  not 
for  nothing  that  a  poet  once  said  that  w  hat  matters  was  not  the 
making  of  the  laws,  but  the  songs  of  a  people.  Mr.  Branford 
acutely  adds  that  the  exclusion  of  women  from  the  political  arena 
has  probably  been  the  root  cause  of  the  rarity  of  great  female 
|x)et8,  and  prophesies  the  advent  of  great  women  statesmen  and 
great  women  poets. 

Once  this  law  of  interdependence  is  recognised  in  the  labour 
world,  the  present  struggle  between  craft  and  industrial  unions 
will  become  meaningless. 

Most  difficult  of  all  will  be  the  evolution  of  art  guilds,  but  they 
>  should  get  help  from  old  friends  like  the  Churches  and  new 
friends  like  the  Schools.  Their  ideal,  however,  is  plain  enough — 
the  creation  and  maintenance  of  high  aesthetic  quality  of  work 
and  the  substitution  of  the  aesthetic  spiritual  welfare  of  the  com¬ 
munity  for  the  commercialisation  that  threatens  art  to-day.  Art, 
of  course,  is  here  taken  in  its  widest  sense  of  music,  the  drama, 
architecture,  horticulture,  and  all  the  so-called  arts  and  crafts. 
One  of  its  new’,  if  most  difficult,  duties  will  be  to  exercise  over¬ 
sight  over  the  machine-made  produce  and  see  that  it  is  really 
.  a  thing  of  beauty. 

But  amid  this  evolution  of  craft  and  guild  life,  the  periodic  need 
of  re-organisation  and  re-co-ordination,  of  the  whole  of  which  they 
only  form  a  part,  must  never  be  lost  sight  of.  For  he  who  co¬ 
ordinates  governs,  and  he  that  specialises  is  governed  (how  true 
of  the  pre-war  German,  the  most  over-specialised  and  therefore 
the  most  over-governed  of  men  !).  In  the  temporal  sphere  the 
coordinator  is  the  Banker,  in  the  spiritual  the  Philosopher.  The 
Banker  is  the  Supreme  Councillor,  the  distributor  of  opportunities 
-  (no  credit  means  necessarily  hand-to-mouth  existence)  and  the 
Philosopher  is  the  Supreme  Counsellor,  the  interpreter  of  life. 
Their  education  as  co-ordinators,  whether  men  or  women,  must 
'  absorb  something  substantial  of  the  six  spheres  of  culture,  in 
^  order  that  they  may  have  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  all,  and  their 
education  must  be  a  humane  one,  as  indeed  must  be  that  of  all 
citizens,  no  matter  whether  in  the  latter  case  the  education  be 
,  in  the  main  literary,  scientific  or  craft  in  nature.  The  pupil,  not 
*  the  subject,  must  be  tfie  first  and  last  consideration,  and  so  the 
teachers  should  be  no  mere  specialists,  but  language-humanists, 
nature-humanists  or  craft-humanists,  as  Mr.  Branford  has  pointed 
out  elsewhere.  Only  under  the  teaching  of  humanists  can 
dehumanised  industry  again  become  humane.  But,  granted  this 
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l-'ostulate,  bpecialisation  is  essential  to  every  form  of  complete 
education,  as  preparation  for  livelihood. 

But,  as  has  already  been  hinted,  the  institution  of  bicameral 
government  cannot  stop  at  the  national  stage.  The  British 
i'^mpire  or  commonweal,  for  which  Mr.  Branford  suggests  the 
name  Britamerindia,  will  ultimately  demand  the  creation  o( 
similar  instruments  of  government  for  itself  in  the  coming  era. 
What  will  the  spirit  of  that  era  be?  A  summary  study  of  the 
ideals  of  the  last  period  of  the  pre-war  era,  that  of  the  French 
Bevolution,  will  furnish  us  with  several  clues.  The  French 
Revolution,  which  was  directly  due  to  the  inequitable  incidence 
of  taxation,  excessive  centralisation  of  power  at  the  expense  of 
local  government  resulting  in  a  definite  exclusion  from  political 
experience  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  succeeded  in  establishing 
once  and  for  all  the  imprescriptable  rights  of  the  individual  and 
his  equality  before  the  law,  but,  owing  to  the  very  evils  which 
brought  it  about,  neglected  to  insist  on  the  equally  important 
doctrine  of  his  self-sacrificing  duties,  ignored  tradition  (which  is 
history)  and  the  realities  of  local  differences  (which  is  geography), 
while  its  conception  of  the  nation  as  an  absolute  sovereign  State 
with  an  official  bureaucracy  impartially  functioning  in  the 
interest  of  all  opened  the  way  for  a  genius  like  Napoleon  to 
identify  himself  with  the  State  (once  more  repeating  the  formula 
of  the  Vdtat  e'est  moi),  or  to  make  himself,  thanks  to  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  geography  (as  “President  of  the  toix)graphical  cabinet"!) 
and  his  passion  for  history  {vide  his  passion  for  Plutarch),  master 
for  a  time  of  the  whole  mechanism.  Thanks  to  him  and  hia 
military  predecessors,  its  doctrines  spread  like  wildfire  through 
Europe,  overthrowing  tyranny  right  and  left,  and  finally  com¬ 
passing,  by  the  spirit  it  aroused  without,  the  downfall  of  the 
Napoleonic  tyranny  itself.  But  through  its  laissez-faire  spirit  it 
established  unlimited  competition,  leading  thereby  to  the  new 
forms  of  economic  slavery,  while  its  glorification  of  the  State 
found  its  final  incarnation  in  the  late  Government  of  Germany, 
the  last  word  in  megalomaniac  competition  on  the  international 
scale.  The  duty  of  the  new  era,  then,  is  to  hold  fast  to  what  was 
good  in  the  French  Revolution,  while  eliminating  its  evil  effects 
and  incorporating  the  new  ideas  now  coming  into  play.  What, 
then,  is  the  new  programme? 

“  The  simultaneous  co-operation  of  the  whole  human  race,  family  by 
family,  city  by  city,  region  bjy  region,  nation  by  nation,  institution  by  insti¬ 
tution,  towards  the  gradual  evolution  of  a  world  polity  of  citizens  offering 
increasing  scope  alike  in  duties  and  in  rights  to  child,  woman,  and  man, 
family,  city,  region,  nation,  race,  and  institution,  and  doing  justice  to  each 
according  to  its  own  living  nature  and  its  own  particular  needs,  towards  a 
united  culture  of  science  and  art  rooted  in  domestic,  civil,  moral,  national, 
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and  racial  culture :  towards  the  lofty  and  sublime  task  of  the  discovery  and 
creation  of  a  veritable  religion  with  a  world  conscience  of  which  the  founda¬ 
tions  are  the  great  religions  already  evolved.  The  new  spirit  must  be  rooted 
in  the  past,  alive  in  the  present,  prophetic  of  the  future,  .  .  .  for  without 
vision  the  peoples  perish.” 

How,  then,  shall  these  ideals  be  carried  out  as  far  as  the  British 
commonweal  is  concerned?  All  the  world  awaits  the  spirit  in 
which  we  act ;  just  as  the  whole  world  looked  on  yesterday  at 
the  way  in  which  the  late  strike  was  handled.  On  us  the  mantle 
of  government  once  worn  by  the  Eoman  Empire  has  descended. 
Ttt  regere  imperio,  Britannice,  memento. 

How,  then,  shall  these  ideals  be  carried  out?  If  Counsel  should 
precede  Council,  then  it  w'ould  seem  that  three  stages  are  neces¬ 
sary.  A  small  conference  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament ;  a  large 
consultative  and  constitutive  convention  of  the  Britamerindian 
Commonweal ;  a  smaller  committee  appointed  by,  and  reporting 
to,  the  Convention. 

The  Convention  should  contain  representatives  of  all  regions, 
institutions,  groups,  temporal  and  spiritual,  including  male  and 
■  female,  and  also  the  three  generations,  youth,  middle-age  and  age. 
I  Large  numbers,  as  history  shows,  should  not  prove  a  drawback. 

The  reporting  committee  should  be  composed  partly  of  members 
of  the  Convention,  partly  of  co-opted  political  thinkers,  not  merely 
of  English  nationality,  but  also  of  distinguished  foreigners.  This 
is  no  new  innovation.  The  history  of  many  Greek  towns  shows 
that  they  asked  foreigners  to  advise  on,  and  even  devise,  their 
constitutions.  Geneva  did  the  like  with  marked  success. 

The  committee  would  make  a  synoptic  survey  and  then  report 
by  slow  instalments,  domestic  and  foreign  criticism  being  alike 
taken  into  account.  Its  suggestions  would  be  finally  embodied 
in  Bills  and  passed  through  the  various  stages  of  Parliament, 
*  which  would  in  the  first  instance  pass  the  proposals  as  experi- 
r,  mental  and  subject  to  revision  after  a  stated  number  of  years. 

Step  by  step  with  this  should  go  the  holding  of  corresponding 
regional  conventions  (civic,  regional  and  national),  for  in  this 
way  only  can  the  rival  claims  of  producer  and  consumer  be  recon¬ 
ciled  whether  locally  or  higher  in  the  scale. 

A  word  or  two  on  the  survey  itself  is  necessary.  Three  cardinal 
elements  appear  to  be  inherent  in  it.  The  first,  an  empirical, 
is  one  in  w'hich  the  English  nation,  by  reason  of  their  practical 
j  sobriety,  patience,  saving  humour  and  good  sense,  are  justly  con- 
I  sidered  by  the  nations  of  the  world  as  paramount.  The  second 
element  is  the  scientific,  in  the  formulation  of  social  categories 
and  legal  principles  for  reducing  to  order  the  vast  wealth  of 
disconnected  social  and  political  data.  This  is  the  province  of 
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sociology  and  ix)litical  science,  in  which  the  English  with  their 
indifference  in  the  mass  to  logic  are  certainly  surpassed  by  the 
Latin  races.  Here,  then,  is  just  a  point  on  which  it  would  be 
wise  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  our  various  sociological  and 
l)olitical  thinkers,  by  adding  a  few  distinguished  foreign  jurists 
sociologists  and  political  philosophers.  The  last  element  is  the 
creative,  which  fuses  into  a  great  work  of  art  the  contributions 
of  experience  and  logic,  a  stage  that  demands  the  co-operation  of 
the  executive  and  the  contemplative  genius,  too  often  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to-day.  In  this  field  England  has  produced  as  many  first- 
rate  men  as  any  country,  and  women  too  (to  cite  only  Queen 
Elizabeth),  though  the  palm  in  political  thinking  must  be 
awarded  to  the  ancient  Greeks,  who  alone  have  been  supreme  in 
all  these  branches — a  sufficient  reason  to  ensure  the  permanent 
study  of  Greek  in  our  universities,  thereby  dispensing  them  from 
the  ignoble  imposition  of  “forcible  feeding,”  to  wdiich  Oxford 
still  clings  to-day. 

Finally,  survey  and  scheme-making  must  develop  together, 
acting  and  reacting  upon  each  other.  Nor  must  those  who  are 
at  work  on  the  great  design  commit  the  besetting  sin  of  political 
thinkers  and  conventional  statesmen  of  neglecting  the  instincts 
(those  so-called-  Freudian  complexes)  of  the  undifferentiated 
masses  from  whom  all  forms  of  social  and  political  organisation 
in  reality  proceed,  that  “people”  whom  one  may  delude  in  part 
or  for  a  time,  but  whose  intuitions  in  the  long  run  are  unemng. 

Here  we  must  stop,  hoping,  however,  that  our  analysis,  faulty 
and  imperfect  as  it  is,  gives  at  least  an  inkling  how  the  book 
under  review  absolutely  bristles  at  every  turn  with  suggestions 
and  warnings  on  the  present  world  crisis,  whether  the  topic  be 
labour  unrest,  the  prevention  of  strikes,  the  regulation  of  wages, 
the  reconciliation  of  the  claims  of  the  individual  and  the  State, 
the  regulation  of  capital,  the  health  of  the  people,  the  revival  of 
local  life,  the  handling  of  foreign  affairs,  the  consolidation  of  the 
British  Empire,  the  refashioning  of  education,  the  socialisation 
of  art,  and  the  restoration  of  the  spiritual  element  to  its  rightful 
place  in  the  life  of  the  individual  and  the  community.  There  is 
a  hunger  and  thirst  to-day  in  the  souls  alike  of  the  learned  and 
the  simple  to  set  things  right.  If  this  article  is  successful  in 
leading  them  to  the  book  of  which  it  is  the  humble  exposition, 
it  will  not  have  been  written  in  vain. 


Cloudesley  Hrereton. 
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’  Whkn  the  nation  is  at  war  the  opponents  of  reform  speciously 
’  argue  that  it  is  inexpedient  to  swop  horses  in  the  stream.  When 

J  peace  supervenes  the  public  interest  in  military  affairs,  without 

which  no  Secretary  of  State  is  powerful  enough  to  carry  impor¬ 
tant  changes  through  Parliament,  is  apt  to  decline  with  the 
disappearance  of  the  immediate  danger  of  war  and  the  reappear¬ 
ance  of  the  problems  of  peace.  The  present,  however,  is  a  kind 
"  of  interregnum  between  peace  and  war.  The  dark  menace  of 
German  conquest  has  been  overcome,  but  the  state  of  Europe 
is  none  the  less  full  of  menace,  to  which  Mr.  Churchill  has  shown 
himself  more  alive  than  any  of  his  colleagues;  the  condition  of 
Kussia  and  the  attitude  of  Bolshevism  generally  towards  France 
and  Britain  equally  justify  and  demand  the  most  vigilant  pre¬ 
cautions  for  material  defence  and  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
Treaty  of  Peace. 

It  may  be  said,  then,  in  spite  of  unusual  difficulties  resulting 
from  political  and  financial  exhaustion,  from  war-weariness  among 
the  loyal  subjects  of  the  British  Crown,  and  reviving  activity 
among  the  disloyal  and  unwholesome  elements  of  our  population, 
that  the  present  year  affords  opportunities  which  may  not  recur 
for  many  a  decade  of  placing  our  military  administration  on  a 
sound  and  practical  basis.  Mr.  Churchill  has  shown  his  under¬ 
standing  of  the  importance  of  his  role  and  courage  in  meeting 
the  problems  which  had  to  be  dealt  with  without  delay,  such  as 
the  Demobilisation,  and  the  reconstruction  of  the  Army  of  the 
Ehine ;  it  remains  for  him  to  prove  that  he  can  construct  on  a 
i  greater  scale  and  on  a  more  permanent  foundation  for  the  future. 
He  has  many  personal  advantages  which  none  of  his  predecessors 
had,  in  that  he  served  several  years  in  the  Army  in  peace,  com¬ 
manded  a  battalion  for  several  months  in  France  during  the  war, 
witnessed  other  campaigns  as  war  correspondent,  and  directed 
the  all-embracing  strategy  of  the  Navy  at  the  most  critical  period 
of  its  duel  with  German  power.  .The  experience  thus  gained 
ought  to  be  invaluable,  whether  the  measures  adopted  were 
successful  or  otherwise ;  moreover,  Mr.  Churchill  is  singularly 
fortunate  in  being  almost  unopposed  in  Parliament.  His  position 
may  be  too  strong,  for  some  expert  criticism  is  almost  indis¬ 
pensable  to  vast  schemes  of  reform. 

When  Parliament  was  prorogued  in  August  the  only  indications 
given  by  the  War  Minister  of  the  future  organisation  of  the  Army 
consisted  in  the  appointment  of  fourteen  Generals  to  command 
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Territorial  divisions,  but  these  officers,  however  zealous,  have 
not  yet  had  much  opportunity  of  doing  anything  at  all,  though 
they  have  had  plenty  of  leisure  for  thinking  over  the  difficulties 
which  beset  them.  Before  the  former  organisation  of  Regulars, 
Special  Reserve,  and  Territorials  is  permanently  adopted  it  is 
worth  while  to  inquire  how  the  scheme  served  in  the  past  and 
how  it  is  likely  to  fit  in  with  our  future  requirements.  Unless 
the  last  inquiry  can  be  answered  satisfactorily,  the  renewal  of  an 
unsuitable  and  insufficient  military  organisation  long  since 
obsolete  cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned.  Its  adoption  would 
attest  the  complete  bankruptcy  of  all  military  statesmanship  at 
the  War  Office  and  in  the  Government. 

Let  us  first  recall  the  situation  of  the  Regular  Army  in  the 
last  two  wars,  1899  and  1914.  In  1899  we  had  to  deal  with  a 
white  militia  armed  and  directed  in  the  most  unconventional 
manner,  and  this  enemy  waged  a  characteristic  colonial  warfare 
against  us  as  contrasted  with  the  type  of  war-armed  masses  of 
Europe,  Asia,  or  America.  In  the  later  stages  the  Boers  broke 
up  into  guerilla  bands,  which  w’ere  difficult  to  find  in  the  vast 
territories  of  South  Africa,  but  in  the  first  six  months  of  the  war 
they  met  us  in  armies  of  approximately  the  same  size  as  our  own, 
which  offered  an  easy  target  to  our  leaders  had  our  commanders 
and  executive  staff  understood  contemporary  tactics,  but  we 
failed  signally  to  crush  the  hostile  armies  and  expended  an 
inordinate  treasure  and  effort  in  the  guerilla  war.  For 
neither  purjwse  did  our  military  system  prove  fitted,  and  the 
expansion  of  the  Army  depended  upon  large  drafts  of  untrained 
volunteers  led  by  amateur  officers,  who  were  accorded  the 
high  rank  which  it  took  j)rofessional  officers  thirty  years  of  hard 
and  varied  service  to  attain.  In  this  and  in  many  other  respects 
Britain  sustained  lasting  injury  in  the  Boer  War,  but  it  might 
‘at  least  have  served  as  a  warning  and  inspired  a  revival  of  mili¬ 
tary  efficiency,  especially  after  its  lessons  had  been  accentuated 
by  the  Russo-Japanese  War  in  Manchuria. 

When  the  Ijiberals  came  into  office  in  the  winter,  1905-1906, 
immediately  at  the  close  of  the  Manchurian  war,  Mr.  Haldane 
became  War  Minister  with  jxiw'ers  of  Commander-in-Chief, 
and  governed  the  Army  till  1912,  when  he  became  Lord 
Chancellor.  Even  after  that  date  he  continued  to  influence 
military  policy,  and  if  ]X)wer  is  a  word  which  can  properly  be 
applied  to  such  a  flabby  conglomeration  as  the  last  Liberal 
Government,  he  was  all-powerful.  He  personally  negotiated  with 
the  German  Kaiser  and  Ministers,  both  in  this  country  and  in 
Germany,  and  had  the  amplest  means  of  knowing  the  danger  to 
which  this  country  was  exposed. 
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He  'vill  never  persuade  the  masses  of  his  countrymen  to  trust 
him  again,  They  have  finally  condemned  him,  but  the  light 
which  his  career  has  thrown  upon  technical  incapacity  and  the 
deadly  peril  involved  thereby  is  of  great  value.  He  has  recently 
defended  his  administration,  but  when  he  writes  on  strategy 
he  seems  to  mean  policy  and  organisation.  His  policy  was  to 
put  160,000  men  into  line  with  the  French,  and  the  organisation 
by  which  he  hoped  to  effect  it  was  to  make  up  six  divisions  of 
infantry  from  the  battalions  in  Great  Britain,  which  were  used 
as  training  depots  to  supply  drafts  for  the  battalions  in  India. 
The  cavalry  and  artillery  w’ere  in  rather  a  better  position.  These 
six  divisions  were  due  to  take  the  field  in  tw’elve  days,  and  were 
to  turn  the  scale  against  the  Germans  in  the  first  great  clash  of 
arms;  behind  them  stood  what  remained  of  the  Militia  now 
labelled  Special  Eeserve  and  fourteen  divisions  of  Territorials  who 
were  not  expected  to  be  fit  for  field  service  for  six  months,  by 
which  time  the  war  was  to  have  been  won.  These  divisions 
constituted  a  reserve  for  unexpected  developments. 

The  event  swdftly  revealed  the  absurdity  of  Haldane’s  calcu¬ 
lations  and  the  feebleness  of  his  military  advisers.  Instead  of 
six  divisions,  only  five  reached  the  first  battlefield,  and  one  of 
them  was  very  late.  Nineteen  days  after  we  entered  the  war, 
aiifl  twenty-four  days  after  war  was  certain  we  managed  to  put 
the  first  four  divisions  into  line.  To  expect  these  troops  and  their 
commander  to  turn  the  scale  w'hen  seventy  divisions  or  more 
were  fighting  on  each  side  w’as  asking  rather  much,  nor  did  they 
have  a  fair  chance  from  other  points  of  view.  So  little  care  had 
been  taken  to  harmonise  our  action  with  the  French  that  our 
little  army  was  set  down  on  the  exposed  flank  of  the  French  line 
to  meet  a  two-fold  superiority  of  Germans  with  a  great  superiority 
of  artillery.  The  result  w’as  Mons. 

Disastrous  as  the  opening  of  the  campaign  was,  victory  might 
still  have  been  achieved  in  1914  if  any  considerable  proportion 
of  the  Territorial  divisions  had  been  thrown  against  the  German 
flank  in  October,  1914.  The  fact  that  these  troops  were  not 
used  in  the  terrible  crisis  of  the  Yser  battle,  when  the  fate  of  the 
Entente  hung  upon  a  thin  line  of  British  riflemen,  proved  to 
demonstration  that  our  military  system  before  the  war  was  as 
vicious  as  it  could  well  be.  What,  then,  is  the  remedy?  It  would 
be  folly  not  to  use  to  the  full  the  military  spirit  which  made  a 
Territorial  Army  possible,  and  not  to  exploit  the  traditions 
created  by  the  war,  but  nothing  w'as  proved  more  clearly  than 
that  untrained  soldiers  under  amateur  leaders,  how’ever  brave, 
have  no  manner  of  chance  against  anything  like  the  same  number 
of  trained  soldiers  led  by  trained  officers.  Whatever  they  are 
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called — whether  Begulars,  Militia,  Volunteers,  or  TeiTitorial&- 
is  of  far  less  importance  than  that  the  troops  who  will  have  to 
meet  the  first  shock  in  a  future  war  should  have  an  irreducible 
minimum  of  instruction,  and  that  their  leaders  should  be  pro. 
fessionally  competent,  especially  their  superior  chiefs.  This  is 
quite  impossible  unless  both  officers  and  men  serve  a  period 
which  will  vary  in  the  estimation  of  military  authorities,  but  which 
can  roughly  be  stated  as  not  less  than  three  months  continuoush 
for  the  rank  and  file,  not  less  than  six  months  for  a  subaltern  officer 
or  twelve  months  for  a  superior  officer,  and  those  periods  are 
little  enough  if  the  enemy  has  longer  training.  The  difficulty  o( 
reserving  the  higher  ranks  of  the  Territorial  Army  for  trained 
ofticers  instead  of  conferring  these  commands  upon  rich  men  with 
political  influence  is  not  likely  to  be  less -in  the  future  than  it 
proved  in  the  past ;  moreover,  fourteen  divisions  are  none  too 
many  for  the  pur|X)ses  of  home  defence,  even  if  the  next  war  has 
to  be  waged  oversea.  Instead  of  sending  these  divisions  intact 
to  the  front,  a  sounder  system  would  be  to  keep  them  perman¬ 
ently  at  home,  but  to  draw  upon  them  for  reserve  battalions  to 
the  army  in  the  field  and  for  drafts  which  should  be  immediately 
replaced  in  the  Territorial  units  by  recruits.  The  princii)al  defect 
of  the  Eegular  Army  has  been  its  dual  obligation  to  furnish  the 
garrison  of  India  and  to  furnish  an  Expeditionary  Force  for 
European  purposes.  The  double  role  can  only  be  performed  if 
behind  the  Eegular  Army  stands  a  Eeserve  Army  having  sufficient 
training  to  enable  it  to  take  its  place  in  line  on  the  breaking  out 
of  hostilities,  and  sufficient  numerical  strength  to  treble  the  cadres 
of  the  Eegular  Army  permanently  maintained  at  home. 

The  necessity  for  such  an  organisation  seems  dimly  to  have 
been  understood  by  Haldane  and  his  advisers,  for  the  Militia  was 
converted  to  the  purjx)se  in  1907  and  re-christened  the  Special 
Eeserve.  Parenthetically  it  should  be  said  that  an  army  organisa¬ 
tion  is  effective  in  direct  ratio  to  its  simplicity,  and  therefore  the 
creation  of  complicated  categories  of  Eeserves  and  Si^ecial 
Eeserves  was  wrong.  But  the  chief  blunder  consisted  in  neglect¬ 
ing  to  |)rovide  for  the  expansion  of  the  first  line  when  war 
overtook  us.  The  plan  adopted  was  to  call  up  the  so-called  Array 
Eeserve,  consisting  of  soldiers  who  had  served  seven  years  with 
the  Colours,  and  with  these  men  to  fill  the  regiments  assigned 
to  the- Expeditionary  Force,  of  whom  they  formed  about  half 
of  the  infantry.  The  plan  had  all  the  disadvantages,  and  none  of 
the  advantages,  of  using  reserves  for  the  first  line.  Since  these 
soldiers  had  been  trained  in  the  foreign  service  battalion  of  their 
regiment,  they  were  strangers  to  their  officers  and  non-commis¬ 
sioned  officers.  Their  experience  of  soldiering  had  been  mostly 
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in  India,  so  that  they  knew  nothing  of  European  campaigning 
by  experience  at  manoeuvres.  For  example,  our  infantry  had 
never  practised  quartering  in  villages  after  a  day’s  march  and  rapid 
-  reassembling  at  dawn.  This  omission  in  their  training  accounted 
for  much  of  the  loss  in  prisoners  in  the  disastrous  retreat 
from  Mons,  and  hardly  tallies  with  Haldane’s  boast  of  being 
able  to  beat  German  conscript  armies  with  highly-trained  pre- 
torians.  However  unpopular,  the  truth  is  that  the  technical 
training  of  the  German  conscript  in  two  years  was  incomparably 
superior  to  the  Haldane  pretorian  training  of  seven  years,  and 
incomparably  more  useful  for  European  conditions ;  though, 
happily,  the  innate  superiority  of  the  Briton  as  a  fighting  man 
counted  for  a  great  deal  and  largely  redressed  the  balance  in  our 
favour :  but  we  owe  no  gratitude  to  the  War  Office  for  that  fact. 

Then  the  military  policy  of  throwing  all  our  best  soldiers  into 
the  thick  of  the  desperate  struggle  at  Mons  and  on  the  Yser  was 
incredibly  and  criminally  wrong.  These  soldiers  should  at  any 
rate  have  been  used  as  the  core  and  nucleus  of  their  regiments, 
which  should  have  been  expanded  by  less  highly-trained  levies, 
and  the  combined  'personnel  would  speedily  have  acquired 
the  standard  of  their  corps.  Even  the  Bulgarians  had  an 
organisation  which  enabled  them  to  convert  companies  into 
battalions  on  mobilisation.  Our  system  resulted  in  the 
cream  of  our  troops  being  sacrificed  in  the  partial  straggles  of 
1914  and  1915,  when,  owing  to  our  feeble  numbers,  we  were  play¬ 
ing  a  subsidiary  rdle  perforce.  Therefore,  in  1916,  when  General 
Haig  played  for  the  maximum  in  the  Somme  campaign,  and  when 
we  could,  and  should,  have  destroyed  the  weakened  German  host, 
our  gallant  volunteers  lacked  the  professional  leaven  without  which 
no  army  can  accomplish  much  in  the  open  field  against  formidable 
adversaries.  This  fact  alone  excuses  the  troops,  though  the  High 
.  Command  should  have  made  allowances  for  it  in  assigning  such 
terrible  ordeals  to  our  infantry  divisions.  Thus  the  process  was 
continued,  and  in  1917  we  bad  even  fewer  real  soldiers,  either 
as  leaders  or  troops,  than  in  1916 ;  moreover,  the  Passchendaele 
and  Cambrai  offensives  were  to  some  extent  -handicapped  by  the 
fact  that  both  were  ill-planned  and  ill-directed. 

Organisation  and  High  Command  are  intimately  connected.  A 
competent  Commander-in-Chief  know’s  what  he  wants  and  the 
organisation  which  will  best  enable  him  to  execute  his  plans. 
This  organisation  is  immensely  important,  whereas  we  treat  it 
as  a  secondary  consideration  to  be  attended  to  when  the  crisis 
arises,  Tt  is  then  too  late,  since  time  is  required  for  any  military 
organisation  to  produce  good  results.  The  problem  which  faces 
the  present  Army  Council  is  to  create  the  framework  of  three 
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separate  military  forces,  each  of  which  is  essential.  We  have 
always  required,  and  still  require,  large  British  forces  to  serve 
in  India  and  in  the  Mediterranean.  There  is  no  prospect  of  these 
troops  being  reduced  below  100,000  men  ;  the  figure  of  150,000  will 
be  a  safer  calculation  for  some  time  to  come.  Behind  them  we  need 
a  second  line  of  Eegular  troops  to  train  drafts  and  on  occasion 
to  reinforce  the  first  line.  Finally,  we  require  an  army  for  the 
defence  of  these  islands,  and  the  military  situation  created  by  the 
alliance  of  1914  has  decreed  that  this  army  must  be  prepared  for 
employment  on  the  Continent  at  short  notice ;  in  its  turn  it 
requires  a  Home  auxiliary  force  to  reinforce,  to  guard  lines  of  com¬ 
munications  and  the  territory  of  the  kingdom.  Our  requirements 
are  similar  to  the  French,  although  our  insular  position  makes  it 
necessary  to  assign  to  the  Navy  some  of  the  most  important 
duties  of  the  French  Army.  The  campaign  of  1914  clearlv 
demonstrated  the  limits  of  naval  action,  how'ever  superior  our 
Navy  may  be  to  any  hostile  fleet  or  fleets  which  can  be  brought 
against  it. 

Yielding  to  the  temptation  of  dealing  with  the  pressing  need 
of  the  moment,  and  shirking  the  problems  of  the  future,  succes¬ 
sive  War  Ministers  have  maintained  efficient  Eegular  troops  for 
oversea  service,  but  at  the  exi>en8e  of  the  other  two,  the  Regular 
Army  at  home,  and  the  Ten’itorial  Army  for  Home  Defence. 
N'or  did  the  Haldane  scheme  of  1907  meet  the  necessity  of  using 
all  our  strength  as  early  as  possible.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  other 
way  than  the  obvious  one  of  training  sufficient  soldiers  for  a 
brief  period — say,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  six  months’  con¬ 
tinuous  recruit  training — and  embodying  them  in  a  Eesene 
which  is  organised  in  peace  to  be  called  up  on  the  outbreak  of 
war  and  immediately  absorbed  in  the  field  army.  Naturally  such 
a  Eeserve  should  have  distinct  classes  for  the  men  trained  in  each 
year,  and  the  oldest  classes  should  be  called  up  last.  The  cadres 
of  the  Eegular  Army  quartered  at  home  alone  can  supply  the 
machinery  and  should  be  used  for  the  organisation  and  training  of 
the  real  Eeserve  of  the  Army.  Only  the  best  instructors  should 
be  allotted,  and  no  pains  should  be  spared  to  make  service  in  it 
attractive  and  effective.  Haldane’s  Special  Eeserve  was  neglected 
to  foster  the  Territorials,  and  consequently  dwindled  even  below 
the  strength  of  the  former  Militia.  There  are  officers  and  soldiers 
trained  in  the  late  war  who  could  be  enrolled,  and  whose  ranks 
can  be  filled  in  the  future  by  short  service  men  trained  by  Regular 
officers.  If  only  40,000  young  men  were  trained  annually  twelve 
contingents  would  furnish  a  reserve  of  over  400,000  soMiers. 
Elasticity  of  service  should  be  permitted,  so  that  men  who  could 
train  in  the  Territorial  units  might  volunteer  for  active  service 
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I  as  a  second  echelon  of  the  Reserve.  By  such  an  organisation 

■  the  seventy  line  battalions  of  the  Home  Army  could  promptly 
be  expanded  to  seventy  regiments,  each  3,000  strong,  with  due 

(j  complement  of  other  arms  and  auxiliary  service,  and  the  existence 
^  of  such  an  organisation  would  go  further  to  protect  the  world  in 
general,  and  our  country  in  particular,  from  the  losses  and  incon- 
>.  veuience  of  another  great  war  than  a  dozen  Leagues  of  Nations. 

'  Nor  would  such  an  organisation  be  expensive,  even  if  liberally 
found,  paid  and  equipped.  The  excuse  of  excessive  cost  has 
always  been  a  false  excuse,  for  if  the  millions'cheerfully  voted  by 
Parliament,  even  in  the  dark  days  which  immediately  preceded 
1914,  had  been  employed  with  reasonable  economy  and  wisdom 
the  Ex^Hiditionary  Force  could  have  been  increased  by  several 
'  divisions.  To-day  and  for  the  next  three  or  four  years  the  cost 
would  be  slight,  owing  to  the  large  numbers  who  have  been 
trained,  and  who  might  be  recalled  to  the  Colours.  The  conditions 
!  under  which  the  British  troops  lived  in  India  before  the  war  w'ere 
a  national  disgrace,  and  reformers  in  and  out  of  Parliament 
should  see  to  it  that  not  only  the  pay  is  increased  to  a  reasonable 
rate,  but  that  the  transporting  of  troops  by  land  and  sea  is 
adequately  and  humanely  performed ;  that  modern  hygienic 

■  devices  should  be  installed  in  the  Indian  cantonments  to  enable 
our  soldiers  to  live  in  them  during  the  torrid  season  without 
mining  their  health.  It  is  surprising  how  little  interest  the 
soldiers’  friends  have  taken  in  this  all-important  question,  but  the 
.\rmy  Council  does  not  deserve  to  get  recruits  for  oversea  service 
while  the  trooi)s  are  as  disgracefully  neglected  as  formerly.  Life 
in  the  tropics  for  the  private  soldier  must  shorten  his  life  almost 
inevitably ;  therefore  nothing  should  be  left  undone  which  is 
feasible  and  reasonable  to  improve  his  lot. 

One  of  the  most  misleading  statements  in  Haldane’s  apology 
gave  the  reader  to  understand  that  his  choice  lay  between  a  con¬ 
script  army  of  two  millions  on  the  continental  pattern  as 
advocated  by  the  late  Lord  Roberts,  or  the  plan  which  produced 
four  divisions  only  to  cross  swords  with  the  Germans  at  Mons. 
By  varying  the  terms  of  enlistment,  by  short  service  with  the 
Colours  and  a  well-organised  Army  Reserve,  it  has  been  shown 
how  easily  the  Home  Army  might  have  been  expanded.  Even 
if  we  could  have  launched  a  dozen  divisions  at  the  German  flank 
in  1914  the  Kaiser’s  Government  would  certainly  have  hesitated 
!  twice  and  thrice  before  invading  Belgium.  Haldane’s  160,000 
nien  must  have  included  non-combatants  on  the  scale  of  an 
i  Oriental  potentate  at  a  durbar  more  than  the  field  state  of  a 
modern  army,  seeing  that  it  gave  less  than  70,000  combatants. 

If  the  Army  of  the  future  is  to  fulfil  its  principal  rd/e,  which 
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is  to  prevent  and  discourage  the  hostility  of  our  rivals  and 
potential  enemies,  it  will  need  many  other  reforms;  it  njjj,  i 
become  far  more  formidable  in  proportion  to  its  numbers  than 
anything  we  have  possessed  heretofore ;  but  the  problem  oi 
building  up  an  adequate  Reserve  by  short  service,  a  Eesenc 
which  should,  if  jwssible,  never  be  less  than  half  a  million  trained 
soldiers,  comes  first  and  foremost.  The  Territorial  Army  should 
guard  home  territory,  should  also  constitute  a  reserve,  but  cannot 
in  peace  be  expected  to  undergo  the  strenuous  and  continuous 
training  which  is  indisi^ensable  for  serious  military  operations. 

It  is  hard  enough  for  the  Territorial  to  give  up  his  fortnightj 
holiday  by  the  sea  for  his  annual  training,  but  two  weeks’  training 
preceded  by  a  few  evening  drills  is  a  travesty  of  the  educations 
the  rank  and  file  of  a  modern  army.  The  officers,  perforce,  are 
even  more  uninstructed  in  their  multifarious  duties  than  the 
soldiers ;  but  the  great  difficulty  which  besets  Mr.  Churchill  is 
the  officer  corps. 

The  Territorial  regiments  before  the  war  were  officered  by 
gentlemen  with  great  local  influence  essential  to  the  popular 
recruiting  of  their  corps,  and  of  great  political  influence,  ^me 
of  these  gentlemen  had  served  in  the  Army,  and  a  certain  pro- 
]X)rtion  had  learnt  their  duties  by  taking  all  opportunities  of  doing 
military  duty ;  but  as  a  body  they  were  amateurs.  Nevertheless, 
they  had  influence  enough  to  gain  commands  up  to  the  rank  o! 
colonel,  and  in  some  instances  of  brigadier,  in  spite  of  the  mani¬ 
fest  injustice  of  putting  them 'on  the  same  seniority  as  their 
professional  comrades.  To  palliate  this  absurdity  it  was  the 
fashion  to  attack  the  Regular  officer  for  his  alleged  inferiority 
of  intellect  and  skill,  and  much  nonsense  was  printed  by  the 
“stunt”  journals  during  the  war  about  this  same  vast  reservoir 
of  intellect  which  the  amateur  officers  of  Territorial  and  New 
Armies  were  supposed  to  include.  Now  it  is  not  altogether 
certain  that  the  10,000  Regular  officers  were  so  devoid  of  military 
aptitude  or  intellect,  but  if  they  were  it  w'as  entirely  due  to  their 
treatment  by  the  War  Office  and  Parliament. 

Regular  officers  were  underpaid,  had  no  legal  status,  had  na- 
means  of  obtaining  a  fair  hearing  of  a  grievance  or  injustice; 
their  life  was  dangerous  to  health,  and  their  duties  were 
as  monotonous  as  the  Army  Council  could  make  them.  They 
had  to  endure  the  promotion  over  their  heads,  after  long  and 
faithful  service,  of  the  favourites  of  authority  w'hose  wealth  and 
influence  brought  them  to  the  front.  Even  when  and  where 
merit  was  honestly  rewarded  it  was  invariably  administrative 
ability,  never  the  ability  to  train  and  lead  soldiers  in  the  fight. 
The  tendency  to  adore  the  golden  calf  was  fatal  to  the  prospect? 
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of  the  hereditary  fighting  chiefs  which  our  landed  gentry  and 
military  families  still  produced ;  every  important  command  in  the 
Army,  v'ith  but  few  exceptions,  was  entruste<l  to  office  men,  and 
the  result  of  this  policy  was  imprinted  on  every  battle  of  the  war. 
If  the  men  who  had  idanned  and  directed  the  Gallipoli  landing, 
the  relief  of  Kut,  the  Somme,  Passchendaele,  Cambrai,  and  the 
spring  campaign  of  1918  had  been  in  closer  touch  with  the 
actualities  of  fighting,  these  disasters  would  probably  have  been 
in  most  cases  British  victories. 

It  has  got  to  be  faced  that  the  rule  of  an  army  entails  a  great 
deal  more  than  administration  and  office  work,  essential  as  they 
are.  A  successful  General  must  be  in  close  spiritual  touch  with 
his  troops,  his  spiritual  home  should  be  a  British  regiment.  In 
spite  of  Leagues  of  Nations,  Bolsheviks  and  Pacifists,  wars  are 
not  yet  impossible  or  unlikely  in  other  regions  than  Russia.  The 
■  remedy  for  an  unintellectual  and  stagnant  officer  corps  is  to 
pay  it  a  living  wage,  to  deal  fairly  in  the  all-imix)rtant  question 
of  promotion,  and  to  give  it  due  legal  status.  An  officer  should 
t  not  be  liable  to  dismissal  from  the  Service  unless  convicted  of 
'  an  offence.  The  excuse  of  inefficiency  is  generally  false,  because 
no  inefficient  candidate  should  ever  be  given  a  commission. 

A  well-governed  officer  corps  with  sound  technical  education 
should  furnish  the  leaders  and  instructors  of  the  Reserve  of  our 
fighting  line,  and  should  not  be  pushed  aside  to  make  room  for 
wealthy  bourgeois  who  serve  a  fortnight  annually  in  some  Terri¬ 
torial  unit,  though  the  latter  will  be  useful  for  less  serious  con- 
:  tingencies,  such  as  were  formerly  entrusted  to  the  Auxiliary 
'  Forces.  There  is  much  profession  of  faith  in  Democracy  in  these 
days.  It  is  the  fashionable  cant,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  digested  that  the  soldier  in  the  ranks  has  the  right  to  be 
skilfully  trained  in  peace  and  led  in  w^ar.  If  not,  he  is  bored  in 
peace  and  massacred  to  no  purpose  in  war.  No  one,  therefore, 
has  a  stronger  interest  in  true  Army  reform  than  the  soldier  who 
is  never  consulted,  and  the  vast  class  of  working  people  whence 
he  comes.  But  the  political  and  trade  representatives  of  this 
class  neglect  the  Army,  or  regard  it  spitefully,  because  they  seem 
to  fear  it  may  be  used  to  curb  the  violence  of  the  mob  in  case 
of  trade  disputes  or  seditious  strikes.  This  want  of  harmony 
within  the  State  itself  undermines  the  military  efficiency  of  the 
nation,  and  results  in  the  higher  ranks  of  the  Generals’  list  con¬ 
tending  for  the  prizes  of  the  Service  rather  than  risking  their 
position  by  striving  for  reform — a  vicious  circle. 

Cecil  Battine. 
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Although  Mark  Tapleys  may  have  the  defects  of  their  qualities 
they  are  nevertheless  useful  members*  of  a  community.  Their 
cheery  habit  of  making  the  best  of  things  is  a  corrective  of  the 
despondency  into  which  reverses  and  disappointments  plunge 
people  of  less  resilient  fibre.  Making  the  best  of  things,  however, 
is  not  to  be  confounded  with  indulgence  in  fantastic  and  delusive 
hopes ;  and  in  considering  the  financial  position  of  our  countn  “ 
in  these  dark  and  depressing  times  it  is  necessary  to  emphasise 
the  distinction  between  a  resolution  to  tackle  our  problems  with 
light  hearts,  and  a  foolish  belief  in  the  mirage  of  an  easily- 
recovered  prosperity.  Rose-coloured  spectacles  may  give  i 
deceptive  glow  to  the  prosj^ect,  but  they  do  not  make  the  wilder¬ 
ness  to  blossom.  If  most  Englishmen  are  to-day  uncertain 
whether  they  ought  to  chant  dirges  or  rend  the  air  with  songs 
of  thanksgiving,  their  uncertainty  is  excusable,  for  there  has  been 
a  similar  vacillation  in  Ministerial  circles.  We  should  all  be  glad 
to  feel  sure  that  the  more  hopeful  views  of  our  financial  future 
are  well  founded ;  but  are  we  able  to  feel  sure  ?  Let  us  see. 

If  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer’s  latest  estimate  is  realised, 
the  revenue  for  the  current  financial  year  (ending  March  31st, 
1920),  on  the  existing  basis  of  taxation,  will  be  sufficient  to  meet 
the  expenditure,  and  there  will  be  no  need  for  any  new  or 

increased  taxes  next  year  unless - .  Of  course,  there  is  an 

“unless.”  Financial  forecasts  in  these  days,  notwithstanding  the 
supposed  infallibility  of  the  permanent  Treasury  officials,  are 
invariably  qualified  with  “ifs”  and  “provideds”  and  “unlesses.” 
The  “unless”  in  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  estimate  is  two-fold.  All 
will  be  w'ell,  and  we  shall  make  both  ends  meet,  provided  the 
House  of  Commons  does  not  sanction  any  additional  expenditure, 
or  vote  for  accelerating  the  repayment  of  the  National  Debt.  It 
may  be  that  the  former  proviso  covers  a  shrew'd  anticipation  of 
what  is  likely  to  happen.  For  instance,  the  House  of  Commons 
has  approved  of  the  increase  of  Old  Age  Pensions  to  10s.  a 
week,  which  will  cost  the  country  another  £10,0(X),0()0  a  year, 
and  to  that  extent  will  upset  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  Budget. 
Dr.  Addison’s  proposed  building  subsidy,  again,  if  approved 
by  the  House,  will  cost  the  country  millions  of  money  for 
which  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  not  made  any  allowance.  The 
Government  Bill  for  a  comprehensive  Unemployment  Insurance 
scheme  must,  if  adopted,  inevitably  involve  contributions  by 
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the  State — another  new  liability  of  the  “unless”  category. 
Then  a  good  many  people  think  fifty  years  too  long  a  period 
over  which  to  spread  instalments  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  and 
may  persuade  the  Government  to  make  larger  annual  pay¬ 
ments  to  be  provided  for  by  additional  tax  revenue.  The  “unless,” 
therefore,  is  a  sort  of  red  light  warning  us  to  be  conservative 
in  our  arithmetic  and  restrained  in  our  expectations. 

But  if  these  glum  doubts  should  prove  to  be  unfounded,  not 
only  is  the  apprehension  of  new  taxes  a  bogey,  but,  what  is 
equally  comforting,  we  are  encouraged  to  look  next  year  for  a 
substantial  surplus  to  go  in  reduction  of  the  National  Debt.  This 
agreeable  picture  was  disclosed  to  the  public  with  all  the  eclat 
of  a  great  surprise.  It  reminded  one  of  the  dissolving  views  that 
used  to  be  a  popular  entertainment,  in  which  a  snow-clad  scene 
and  leafless  trees  melted  into  a  blaze  of  sunny  beauty.  This 
year  a  deficit  of  T474,000,000 ;  next  year  a  surplus  for  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  capital  debt !  These  kaleidoscopic  changes  in  estimates 
would  seem  to  be  a  speciality  of  the  Government,  for  no  sooner 
had  Mr.  Chamberlain  startled  us  with  his  brilliant  performance 
than  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  who  had  put  6s.  on 
to  the  price  of  a  ton  of  coal  in  July,  bewildered  the  public  by 
taking  off  10s.  in  November.  One  wonders  what  will  be  the  next 
Aunt  Sally  put  up  in  order  that  the  Government  may  have  the 
credit  of  knocking  it  down  again.  But,  reverting  to  the  Budget, 
what  becomes  of  the  deficit  next  year?  With  what  magic  of 
woven  paces  and  of  waving  arms  is  it  spirited  away  ?  The  change 
is  so  like  a  conjurer’s  trick,  or  a  quick-change  artist’s  meta¬ 
morphosis,  that  it  is  incomprehensible  until  it  is  explained ;  and 
then  how'  ridiculously  simple  it  looks.  The  deficit,  it  must  be 
understood,  is  largely  an  accidental  deficit;  it  is  the  result  of  a 
series  of  disappointments  in  the  nature  of  “deferments  of 
receipts  ” — credits  that  have  not  materialised  as  they  should  have 
done.  To  wit,  Germany’s  liability  for  the  cost  of  the  Army  of 
Occupation  has  not  been  paid ;  the  trading  capital  advanced  to 
the  Food  Control  has  not  been  repaid ;  and  the  liabilities  of  the 
Allies  are  discovered  to  be  much  larger  than  was  expected.  These 
combined  deferments  contribute  d6341 ,000,000  to  the  deficit. 
Then  there  Is  the  increased  expenditure  since  the  last  Budget 
was  framed — war  pensions,  war  bonuses,  police  grants,  increased 
pay  to  the  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force.  The  Chancellor’s  calcu¬ 
lations  for  next  year  appear  to  be  based  on  the  presumption  that 
the  postponed  or  deferred  receipts  will  not  be  deferred  again ; 
that  Germany  will  pay  up,  that  the  Food  Control  will  cease  from 
its  speculative  activities,  and  that  the  Allies  will  make  haste  to 
discharge  their  unforeseen  debts.  Nothing  could  be  more  com- 
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forting.  The  winter  of  our  discontent  is  made  glorious  summer 
at  any  rate  promising  spring ;  we  are  no  longer  galloping  along 
the  road  to  ruin;  we  are,  instead,  being  led  through  verdant 
pastures  and  by  the  side  of  still  waters  to  idyllic  scenes  of  surpluses 
and  reduced  Debt. 

It  is  a  pretty  picture,  but  prudence  suggests  that  we  ought 
not  to  lose  our  heads  over  it.  There  have  been  slips  before  to-dav 
between  the  cup  of  surplus  and  the  lip  of  hope.  We  must  not 
forget  those  “ifs.”  It  may  happen  that  the  Food  Control  will 
not  be  wound  up  next  year;  the  assets  to  be  realised  may  bring 
in  less  than  the  estimate ;  in  short,  several  things  may  occur  to 
spoil  the  Chancellor’s  charming  anticipations.  Let  us  hope  it 
will  be  otherwibe.  We  should,  perhaps,  have  been  able  to  hope 
with  greater  confidence  if  the  revision  of  the  estimates  had  been 
a  little  less  like  a  volte-face.  When  a  Minister,  who  in  August 
was  sitting  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  beating  his  breast  and  utter¬ 
ing  lamentations,  begins,  in  October,  to  dance  like  a  child  with 
a  new  toy;  when  the  threnodies  of  an  “In  Memoriam”are 
exchanged  for  the  “light  fantastic  toe”  of  “L’ Allegro”;  there 
is  a  natural  anxiety  about  the  next  turn  of  the  wheel.  Mr. 
Asquith  has  put  the  case  in  a  caustic  but  not  unfair  sentence: 
“The  estimates,  whether  of  revenue  or  of  expenditure,  of  assets 
or  of  liabilities,  of  debt  or  of  deficit,  are  little  better  than  hap¬ 
hazard  conjectures  put  forward  to-day,  to  be  corrected  to-morrow, 
and  to  be  completely  replaced  the  day  after  to-morrow.” 

But,  after  all,  next  year’s  is  not  the  balance-sheet  that  is  going 
to  determine  our  future  financial  obligations.  We  are  bidden 
to  study  the  balance-sheet  of  a  “normal”  year.  What,  then,  is 
a  normal  year,  and  when  is  it  coming?  A  normal  year,  it  is 
explained,  is  when  all  war  expenditure  has  ceased  and  all  trading 
departments  have  been  wound  up ;  when  all  subsidies  have  been 
withdrawn,  when  loans  to  Allies  and  Dominions  have  stopped, 
when  training  schemes  for  ex-soldiers  have  been  completed,  when 
the  cost  of  labour  and  materials  will  not  differ  from  that  now 
obtaining,  and  when  nothing  is  included  on  either  side  of  the 
account  for  interest  or  sinking  fund  on  debts  due  by  or  to  Allied 
or  Associated  Governments.  And  when  are  we  to  enter  into  this 
fascinating  Utopia?  How  long  will  it  take  to  accomplish  so 
comprehensive  a  rearrangement?  A  pessimist  might  say  that  the 
normal  year  is  as  far  off  as  the  Greek  Kalends.  Even  an  optimist 
might  hesitate  to  tie  himself  down  to  a  date  within  a  decade. 
We  may,  indeed,  be  driven  to  follow  the  plan  of  young  girls  who 
count  their  cherry-stones  to  see  when  they  are  going  to 
married  :  “this  year,  next  year,  some  time,  never.”  Not  “this 
year”  certainly,  and  quite  as  certainly  not  “next  year  ” ;  so  these 
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!  iiiav  be  disregarded,  and  we  are  left  to  choose  between  a  vague 
I  "some  time”  and  a  hopeless  “never.”  Windfalls  in  the  shape 
’  of  delayed  settlements  cannot,  of  course,  keep  dropping  ad 
i  infinitum,  and  there  must  come  a  time  (at  least  one  would  think 
‘  so)  when  even  the  War  Office  will  get  back  to  a  peace-time 
routine,  when  all  our  extraordinary  liabilities  will  have  been  dis¬ 
charged  and  all  our  extraordinary  assets  realised.  At  some  future 
but  indefinite  date  we  shall  no  doubt  find  our  finances  in  relatively 
'  static  conditions,  but,  even  so,  it  may  not  be  safe  to  speak  of  that 
'  as  “the  good  time  coming.”  The  Budget  for  a  “normal”  year 
;  is  framed  u[)on  estimates  of  an  expenditure  of  £808  millions  and 
a  revenue  of  €800  millions.  Towards  this  revenue  it  is  expected 
that  taxes  on  the  present  basis  will  yield  ^750  millions.  The 
interest  and  sinking  fund  on  the  Debt  is  calculated  at  ^360 
millions,  and  this  apparently  will  have  to  be  found  annually  for 
I  fifty  years.  Unless,  therefore,  the  revenue  shows  remarkable 
expansion,  or  unlooked-for  economies  are  effected  in  expenditure, 
this  tax  burden  of  £750  millions  may  endure  for  the  best  part 
•  of  half  a  century  and  be  a  legacy  of  liability  for  millions  of  people 
not  yet  born. 

■  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  official  figures  in  connection  with  the 
National  Debt  are  satisfactory.  The  gross  total  of  the  Debt  on 
March  31st,  1920,  is  estimated  at  £8,075  millions,  wffiich  includes 
floating  and  funded,  short-term  and  long-term  debt.  So  far  this 

i  ij  a  frank  statement,  although  it  is  not  clear  if  the  whole  of  our 
debt  to  the  Uniterl  States  is  included  in  the  total.  It  is  when 
we  come  to  the  estimated  set-off  in  the  nature  of  obligations  of 
.Allies  and  Dominions  and  war  assets  that  the  Government  appear 
1  to  have  taken  a  super-sanguine  view.  The  obligations  of  Allies, 
'  for  instance,  are  estimated  at  £1,740  millions,  and  the  intended 
inference  is  that  this  amount  is  a  good  asset.  But  how  much 
of  it  is  likely  to  be  recovered?  There  is  the  Russian  item  of  £568 

■  millions  of  pre-revolutionary  liability,  to  which  must  be  added, 
as  Mr.  Bonar  Law  has  told  us,  £1,350,(XX)  lent  to  the  Provisional 
Government  since  the  Armistice.  Even  if  Russia  recovers  her- 

t  self,  and  sets  up  a  stable  constitutional  Government  willing  to 
:  deal  honestly  with  her  external  creditors  and  to  cancel  the 
Revolutionary  decree  of  repudiation,  how  many  years  will  it  take 
i  her  to  discharge  her  liabilities,  or,  indeed,  to  pay  interest  upon 
:  them  with  any  regularity?  Then  there  is  Belgium.  Her  debt 
I  to  us  of  £98  millions  is  still  treated  as  an  asset,  although  with 
the  best  will  in  the  world  she  could  not  pay  such  a  sum  even  if 
it  were  spread  over  scores  of  years.  Serbia  figures  for  £20 
millions,  and  other  Allies  (without  including  France  and  Italy) 
for  £79  millions.  What  likelihood  is  there  of  these  amounts  ever 
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finding  their  way  into  the  British  Exchequer?  According  toth« 
inflated  estimates  in  the  White  Paper,  a  total  set-off  is  arrived 
at  of  £2,626  millions,  including  £425  millions  for  surplus  stores 
ships,  stocks  of  commodities,  etc.,  and  £240  millions  for  arrears 
of  excess  profits  duty.  These  so-called  assets  seem  to  be  of  i 
particularly  amenable  kind,  being  equally  available  to  adjust 
revenue  or  capital  account  as  may  be  convenient.  Why  the  paid, 
up  excess  profits  duty  should  go  to  the  credit  of  the  Inland 
Bevenue,  and  the  arrears  of  the  same  duty  be  applied  to  the 
adjustment  of  debt,  is  a  financial  puzzle.  IBut  even  if  we  take 
all  these  figures  as  above  suspicion,  they  show  that  the  net  debt 
on  March  31st  will  not  be  less  than  £5,450,350,000 ;  and  to  accept 
them  in  that  spirit  requires  a  very  generous  exercise  of  the  san¬ 
guine  temperament  that  counts  the  chickens  before  they  are 
hatched. 

No  credit  is  taken  for  our  share,  whatever  it  may  prove  to  be, 
of  the  indemnity  that  Germany  will  presumably  be  called  upon, 
and  compelled,  to  pay.  Although  there  seems  to  be  a  growing 
tendency  to  believe  that  the  prospect  of  any  indemnity  at  all  is 
becoming  “fine  by  degrees  and  beautifully  less,”  it  is,  neverthe¬ 
less,  incredible  that  Germany  should  be  able  to  evade  payment  on 
any  pretext  of  inability,  or  by  any  tricky  avoidance  of  the  Treaty 
terms.  What  the  amount  will  be  assessed  at,  when  it  will  be 
paid,  and  how  it  will  be  paid,  are,  for  the  present,  matters  of 
conjecture.  If  put  up  to  public  auction  the  recoverable  amount 
would  probably  fetch  only  a  job-lot  price. 

Leaving  this  nebulous  region,  let  us  come  down  to  solid  fact 
and  the  proposals  to  which  it  has  given  rise.  These  relate  to  the 
substitution  of  funded  for  floating  debt,  and  to  methods  of  a  more 
or  less  controversial  kind  for  wriping  out  a  considerable  part  of 
the  funded  debt  itself.  There  is  no  uncertainty  about  the  extent 
of  the  floating  debt.  If  we  include  all  the  obligations  maturing 
w'ithin  the  next  five  years,  it  amounts  to  about  £2,500  millions. 
According  to  the  Chancellor,  the  Treasury  bills  and  Ways  and 
Means  advances  amounted  on  October  25th  to  £1,286  millions, 
but  probably  at  least  another  £100  millions  will  have  to  be  added 
by  March  31st.  In  addition  there  are  £163  millions  of  Exchequer 
bonds  maturing  within  the  next  three  months.  These  short-term 
loans  have  to  be  met  as  they  fall  due,  and  it  can  only  be  done 
in  the  existing  conditions  by  renewals  in  one  form  or  other,  and 
these  renewals  will  depend  very  much  upon  the  rates  ruling  in 
the  money  market.  The  disadvantage  of  Treasury  bills  and 
banker’s  advances  is  not  merely  that  they  have  continually  to  be 
renewed,  but  that  they  may  have  to  be  renewed  when  money  is 
“tight”  and  the  interest  rate  on  loanable  capital  is  high.  Thus 
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-  the  rate  of  discount  may  change  from  time  to  time,  and  there 
is  at  least  a  possibility  that  for  renewing  loans  borroM^ed  origin¬ 
ally  at  a  low  rate  the  Government  may  ultimately  have  to  pay  a 
g  much  higher  rate.  Quite  recently  they  had  to  increase  the  dis¬ 
count  on  Treasury  bills,  coincidentally  with  a  raising  of  the  Bank 
of  England  minimum  to  6  per  cent.  Various  theories  have  been 
put  forward  to  account  for  that  inopportune  change.  The  most 
feasible  seems  to  be  that  the  Bank  thought  it  necessary  to  check 
the  undue  expansion  of  credits,  or  to  limit  American  borrowing 
from  English  banks  in  furtherance  of  speculations  in  commodi¬ 
ties,  and  that  the  Exchequer  had  to  “go  with  the  swim.” 
.\lthough  there  has  been  a  considerable  amount  of  Stock  Exchange 
gambling,  there  has  certainly  been  no  such  reckless  speculation 
on  borrowed  money  here  as  in  Wall  Street,  and  it  is  not  clear  that 
there  was  any  real  need  for  a  step  which  cannot  but  handicap 
legitimate  business  enterprise  at  a  critical  time.  The  fact  remains 
that  Government  renewals  have  to  be  made  on  less  favourable 
terms.  As  we  are  quite  unable  to  pay  off  these  floating  debts 
and  to  have  done  wdth  them,  the  desirability  of  substituting  a 
long-term  loan  at  a  fixed  rate  is  self-evident.  It  is  taken  for 
*  granted  in  some  quarters  that  a  higher  yield  than  has  yet  been 
offered  in  War  Loans  would  be  necessary  in  order  to  float  success¬ 
fully  such  a  loan  as  is  wanted.  The  Chancellor,  however,  would 
no  doubt  be  reluctant  to  bring  out  a  loan  on  terms  more  favour¬ 
able  to  investors  than  those  of  the  Victory  Ijoan,  because  he  w’ould 
either  have  to  put  the  latter  in  an  inferior  position  or  to  give  them 
the  opportunity  of  exchanging  into  the  new  loan.  The  Prize 
bond  or  Lottery  scheme,  which  in  the  opinion  of  its  advocates 
was  the  only  way  of  insuring  financial  salvation,  has  been  unequi¬ 
vocally  condemned  by  the  House  of  Commons,  and  as  we  have 
probably  heard  the  last  of  it  there  is  no  occasion  to  analyse  or 
even  summarise  the  arguments  for  and  against.  The  salient  fact 
in  the  debate  was  Mr.  Chamlierlain’s  uncompromising  opposition 
on  grounds  of  expediency.  It  is  not  likely  that  he  would  have 
thrown  over  any  legitimate  means  of  raising  money  if  he  had 
^  felt  himself,  as  Chancellor,  to  have  been  financially  in  extremis. 
We  must,  therefore,  hope  that  he  sees  his  wmy  to  a  funding  opera¬ 
tion  on  orthodox  principles,  for  almost  anything  w’ould  be  better 
than  a  continuance  of  the  present  short-term  borrowing  on 
Treasury  bills,  and  the  further  expansion  of  credit  by  bankers’ 
advances,  the  inevitable  consequences  of  which  would  be  additional 
inflation  of  the  paper  currency  and  an  increase  in  the  already 
prohibitory  prices  of  all  essential  commodities. 

There  is,  of  course,  the  possil)ility  of  paying  off  debt  by  a  more 
expeditious  method  than  that  of  a  J  per  cent,  sinking  fund.  A 
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levy  on  capital  has  been  advocated  and  is  one  of  the  planks  in 
the  platform  of  the  Labour  Party.  Judging  by  speeches  thai 
have  been  made,  there  is  anything  but  agreement  between  itj 
advocates  as  to  what  “a  levy  on  capital  ”  means.  Is  it  intends 
to  be  an  expropriation  of  material  property  only,  or  of  wealth 
in  the  larger  sense  of  whatever  can  be  exchanged  for  monev? 
We  often  talk  of  a  man’s  brains  being  his  “capital,”  and  this 
is  clearly  so  in  the  case  of  the  artist,  the  author,  the  bamst« 
and  the  physician.  Is  it  proposed  to  capitalise  the  earniii 
[)owers  of  the  intellectual  classes  and  then  to  make  a  levy  on  the 
assumed  value?  A  working  man’s  strength  and  skill  are  his 
capital  on  which  he  receives  a  dividend  in  the  form  of  wages: 
is  it  to  be  treated  in  a  similar  way?  It  is  true  that  in  ordinary 
speech  capital  means  wealth  that  is  employed  for  reproducinj 
itself  in  the  form  of  income.  Manufactories  are  capital,  land  is 
capital,  investments  are  capital,  all  business  is  carried  on  bv 
means  of  capital.  But  to  impose  a  levy  on  any  of  these  would 
be  to  lessen  their  productive  results ;  in  other  words,  to  diminish 
their  income-earning  power.  For  no  levy  on  capital  worth  con¬ 
sidering  could  be  realised  on  capital  itself.  It  could  only  be 
realised  on  the  income  from  capital,  and  for  such  an  operation 
to  make  any  impression  on  the  National  Debt  it  would  have  to 
be  repeated  again  and  again.  We  should  be  systematidly 
devoting  ourselves  to  the  slaughter  of  the  goose  that  lays  the 
golden  eggs.  To  reduce  the  nation’s  income  would  be  an  illogical 
way  of  cutting  down  its  debt,  since  to  reduce  income  is  not  only 
to  reduce  the  yield  of  the  income  tax,  it  is  also  to  limit  both 
the  saving  power  of  the  people  and  the  spending  power  upon 
which  so  much  of  the  nation’s  industrial  prosperity  depenh, 
Many  who  discuss  this  subject  seem  to  think  that  the  class  prin¬ 
cipally  affected  by  such  a  levy  would  be  the  wealthy  people  who 
live  on  the  proceeds  of  their  investments  without  doing  any  work 
or  performing  any  public  service.*  This  is  an  erroneous  view, 
but  even  if  it  were  correct  you  could  not  touch  that  class  without 
touching  their  investments ;  you  could  not  shear  off  a  portion 
of  their  wealth  without  lessening  its  productive  power.  And  what 
about  the  capifal  invested  in  War  Loans?  To  leave  that  ont 
while  bringing  in  capital  invested  in  railways  and  mines  would 
be  invidious  and  inequitable ;  to  bring  it  in  would  be  a  breach 
of  faith,  if  not  of  honesty,  on  the  part  of  the  State.  What  would 
be  thought  of  a  private  borrow’er  who  acted  on  such  principles? 
,What  name  would  the  City  give  to  a  transaction  of  the  kind,  ii 
such  a  transaction  w'ere  possible?  What  would  the  Old  Bailey 
have  to  say  if  so  impudent  a  scheme  were  put  into  force  by  the 
private  borrower?  A  levy  on  capital  would  enable  the  Govern- 
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meat  to  reduce  some  part  of  the  debt  and  iKnhaps  to  repudiate 
another  part ;  but  it  would  restrict  the  industrial  activity  of 
thousands  of  enterprises  and  to  that  extent  would  reduce  their 
output  just  when  increased  exports  are  the  only  lifebuoy  *in  a 
boiling  sea  of  troubles. 

Another  and  a  more  reasonable  proposition  is  the  taxation  of 
war  profits.  But  in  attempting  to  assess  and  collect  such  tax  the 
-  Inland  Revenue  authorities  would  undoubtedly  encounter  diffi¬ 
culties.  There  are  all  sorts  of  war  profits,  and  to  tax  them  all 
on  the  same  principle  would  be  to  do  grave  injustice.  Profits 
amounting  to  fortunes  have  been  made  by  methods  that  would 
not  stand  investigation  in  a  court  of  commercial  honour,  and  if 
the  offenders  were  stripped  of  every  ill-gotten  penny  it 
would  be  no  more  than  they  deserve.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
scale  are  the  profits  made  by  men  who  have  given  brains  and 
energy  without  stint  to  the  production  of  urgently  needed  war 
material,  and  who  have  served  the  State  loyally  and  well. 
Between  the  two  extremes  are  many  degrees  both  of  service  and 
responsibility.  A  tax  that  made  no  distinction  would  be  an 
instrument  for  punishing  the  innocent  and  the  guilty  alike.  The 
principle  of  a  tax  on  w'ar  profits  is  fair  enough  if  it  could  be 
applied  with  discrimination  and  enforced  with  justice.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Inland  Eevenue  authorities,  w  ho  have  given  special 
attention  to  the  subject,  the  difficulties  are  insuperable,  but  we 
are  not  bound  to  take  that  as  a  final  verdict.  A  Seleot  Committee 
*  has  been  apjx)inted  to  report  uiwn  the  advantages  and  feasibility 
of  the  proposal,  and  its  recommendations  will  be  awaited  with 
much  interest. 

In  considering  all  these  proposals  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in  view 
the  close  connection  between  the  financial  and  the  economic 
positions.  Our  budgets  and  our  plans  of  finance  have  to  be  read 
by  the  light  of  our  foreign  trade,  for  in  that,  and  in  that  alone, 
lies  our  hope  of  salvation.  It  is  a  gloomy  outlook.  Imports  are 
still  exceeding  exports  at  the  rate  of  many  millions  a  month, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  heavy  penalising  of  our  trade  by  the  fall 
in  the  American  exchange.  So  far  as  this  excess  is  due  to 
increased  purchases  of  raw'  materials  it  is  a  hopeful  sign,  and 
another  and  more  hopeful  sign  is  the  evidence  of  increased  manu¬ 
factured  exports.  But,  in  spite  of  these  encouraging  points,  the 
adverse  balance  is  enormous.  It  seems  absurd  to  talk  about 
reducing  debt  when  we  are  commercially  increasing  it  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  It  is  a  commonplace  which  cannot  be  repeated  too 
often  that  the  only  methods  of  dealing  with  the  excess  of  imports 
are  greatly  to  increase  exports  and  to  diminish  to  vanishing  point 
'  the  purchase  of  foreign  luxuries  and  everything  we  can  possibly 
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do  without.  Increased  exports  depend  upon  increased  produc. 
tion,  increased  production  depends  upon  contented  labour,  coq. 
tended  labour  depends  upon  a  lower  cost  of  living,  and  a  lower 
cost  of  living  depends  on  the  restriction  of  Government  credits 
and  of  the  facilities  for  creating  floating  debt.  Unless  we  can 
bring  our  imports  and  exports  into  a  more  reasonable  economic 
relation  to  each  other,  our  national  liabilities  are  bound  to  increase 
We  must  expand  our  markets,  stimulate  and  extend  our  trade 
and  flood  the  civilised  world  with  our  manufactures.  Higher 
wages  will  not  help  to  increase  exports ;  they  will  do  just  the 
opposite.  Every  sectional  advance  in  wages  means  a  further 
increase  in  the  cost  of  living  for  the  other  sections.  It  is  the 
heart-breaking  task  of  the  fabled  Sisyphus  over  again.  With 
infinite  labour  the  stone  is  rolled  up  the  mountain  only  to  roll  back 
again.  The  real — the  only — remedy  lies  in  reducing  Govern- 
ment  waste  and  the  cost  of  living  all  round,  and  that  is  the  main 
thing  to  which  the  Government  should  address  themselves.  To 
put  a  summary  end  to  the  Food  Control  and  let  prices  take  their 
natural  competitive  course. is  one  obvious  step  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion.  The  cost  of  living  w'ill  not  be  reduced  by  raising  the  bank- 
rate,  or  by  issuing  non-convertible  paper  currency,  or  by  continual 
borrowings  from  accommodating  bankers.  We  must  get  out  ol 
the  war-rut,  and  we  must  get  out  quickly. 

For  deflation  is  the  key  to  a  sound  financial  ix)licy.  It  is  all 
very  well  fo^  the  Prime  Minister  to  try  to  brighten  the  outlook 
with  his  quips  and  pleasantries.  To  say  that  there  is  no  ground 
for  despondency  is  one  thing ;  to  make  it  appear  that  our  ifS.OOO 
millions  of  National  Debt,  our  revenue  deficit  of  T474  millions 
for  the  current  year,  and  our  adverse  trade  balance  of  ^600 
millions  a  year  are  mercies  we  ought  to  be  thankful  for  is  a  very 
different  thing.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  to  do  him  no  more  than  justice, 
is  alive  to  the  importance  of  restricting  Government  borrowing 
for  Ways  and  Means,  also  of  contracting  the  redundant  currency 
note  issue.  It  is  easier  said  than  done.  Instead  of  resolute  action 
we  have  too  much  pious  opinion  and  vapouring  rhetoric.  There 
are  outstanding  more  than  f 300  millions  of  Treasury  notes,  not 
a  tenth  of  which  are  represented  by  gold.  Like  the  fisherman  in 
the  “Arabian  Nights,”  we  have  liberated  a  genie  and  lack  the 
power  to  make  him  captive  again.  Yet  in  some  way  or  other, 
and  at  some  steady  rate  or  other,  this  inflation  of  paper  money, 
for  which  the  Government  is  entirely  responsible,  must  be  got 
rid  of,  or  prices  will  not  fall,  labour  will  continue  to  be  discon¬ 
tented,  production  will  limp  instead  of  gallop,  and  all  our  ilk 
will  be  multiplied  to  such  a  disastrous  extent  that  even  a  jocular 
Premier  will  be  unable  to  dispel  the  gloom. 


H.  J.  Jennings 
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Thk  year  1918  will  always  be  regarded  as  a  record  year  in  the 
history  of  English  education.  Until  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  the  claims  of  education  cannot  be  said  to  have  been 
recognised  as  matters  of  urgent  national  importance.  As  early 
as  1870  the  State  undertook  to  contribute  to  the  elementary 
education  of  all  children,  and  their  attendance  at  schools,  main¬ 
tained  partly  by  voluntary  subscriptions,  or  from  the  rates,  was 
made  obligatory.  But  it  was  not  till  the  year  1902  that  the  State 
fully  recognised  its  wider  responsibilities  as  regards  popular 
education,  and  included  in  its  annual  Parliamentary  estimates 
grants  for  secondary  and  strictly  technological  instruction.  From 
that  date  education  in  all  grades  was  brought  under  the  watchful 
care  of  a  Board  presided  over  by  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  and 
represented  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  Parliamentary  Secre¬ 
tary.  As  the  Treasury  grants  were  gradually  increased  the  control 
exercised  by  the  Board,  either  directly  with  the  assent  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  or  indirectly  by  means  of  prescribed  rules  and  regulations, 
governing  the  conduct  of  grant-aided  schools,  became  more 
stringent. 

Even  before  the  war  not  only  elementary  but  also  secondary 
and  technological  education  had  been  brought  very  largely  under 
the  control  of  the  State.  Many  schools  of  different  types  were 
unwilling  to  accept  Government  grants  and  remained  outside  the 
national  system.  Their  funds  from  ancient  endowments  and  from 
their  jmpils’  fees  enabled  these  schools  to  carry  on  and  to  retain 
their  freedom,  both  as  regards  the  character  of  the  instruction 
which  they  provided  and  the  conditions  under  which  their  schools 
were  conducted.  They  welcomed  the  admission,  by  means  of 
scholarships,  of  children,  who  had  received  their  early  education 
in  the  public  elementary  or  other  schools,  whose  parents  might 
be  unable  to  pay  the  usual  school  fees.  But  they  w'ere  under  no 
obligation  to  admit  such  pupils,  nor  were  they  required  to  provide 
free  places. 

Gradually,  however,  the  cost  of  secondary  education  was  un¬ 
avoidably  increased  by  the  necessity  of  introducing  into  the  curri¬ 
culum  new  subjects  taught  by  new  methods.  The  intrusion  of 
science  and  of  hand-work  involved  the  provision  of  expensive 
apparatus,  fittings  and  materials ;  and  the  demand  for  the  better 
hygienic  arrangements  of  school  buildings  added  largely  to  the 
cost  of  the  new  education.  Whether  or  not  the  training  so  pro- 
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vided  produced  more  capable  citizens  than  tliat  given  at  the  old 
grammar  schools,  the  demand  for  it  could  not  be  resisted ;  and 
schools  unassisted  by  Government  grants  found  it  ever  more  and 
more  difficult  to  give  the  sort  of  education  which  the  recognised 
authorities  on  the  subject,  backed  by  public  opinion,  considered 
essential  as  a  fitting  preparation  for  nearly  all  vocational  pursuits. 
It  w'as  easy  to  foresee  that  after  the  war,  owing  to  the  diminution 
in  the  production  of  all  much-needed  commodities  and  to  the 
inflation  of  the  currency  by  the  large  increase  of  pa}>er  nionev, 
the  salaries  of  the  teachers,  never  too  high,  would  need  to  be 
generally  raised,  if  only  to  bring  their  remuneration  to  the  level 
of  pre-war  conditions.  All  schools,  therefore,  suptnjrted  bv 
endowments  only,  however  adequate,  and  by  their  pupils’  fees, 
were  faced,  in  the  new  circumstances  that  had  arisen,  by  diffi¬ 
culties  which  seemed  almost  insuperable.  It  was  soon  realised, 
however,  that  the  difficulty  as  regards  teachers’  salaries  might  be 
overcome.  Parents  who  appreciated  the  advantage  of  sending 
their  children  to  schools  free  from  State  control  were  not  averse 
from  paying  higher  fees,  in  order  to  secure  for  their  boys,  and 
especially  for  their  girls,  the  conditions  of  education  and  the  sort 
of  training  which  they  approved.  The  freedom  from  bureau¬ 
cratic  regulations  was  worth  paying  for.  In  other  countries  tbe 
nationalisation  of  education  had  had  the  effect  of  intensifying 
instead  of  lessening,  as  was  ext)ected,  class  distinctions.  Both 
in  France  and  in  the  United  States  of  America  the  ecoles  Ubres. 
or  schools  free  from  Government  control,  are  largely  attended 
by  the  children  of  parents  who  can  afford  to  pay  adequate  fees. 

The  higher  salaries,  therefore,  offered  to  teachers  in  schools 
conducted  in  accordance  with  the  rules  prescribed  by  the  Board 
of  Education,  whilst  increasing  the  difficulty  of  other  schools  to 
compete  with  grant-aided  institutions,  did  not  prevent  a  large 
number  of  privately  conducted  and  endowed  schools,  whilst 
retaining  their  independence,  from  securing  competent  teachers, 
or  from  providing  instruction  adapted  to  modern  needs.  Tbe 
School  Teachers  (Superannuation)  Act,  which  w^as  passed  in  tbe 
autumn  session,  1918,  has,  however,  considerably  added  to  tbe 
difficulties  of  schools  which  are  not  grant-aided.  As  first  intro¬ 
duced,  the  Bill  offered  non-contributory  pensions  to  those  teachers 
only  who  had  served  in  schools  under  the  direct  control  of  the 
Board.  That  some  scheme  of  pensions  was  needed,  which  would 
free  teachers  from  the  anxiety  of  making  provision  for  their  old 
age  and  would  enable  them  to  retire  from  the  discharge  of  their 
onerous  duties  before  advancing  years  had  rendered  them  less 
alert,  was  generally  admitted.  As  a  fact,  the  managers  of  many 
educational  institutions  had  already  arranged  contributory  pension 
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schemes  for  their  employees.  The  Government  scheme  differed 
from  these  in  being  non-contributory,  and  was  strictly  limited  in 
its  application.  The  Bill,  however,  was  welcomed  with  en¬ 
thusiasm  by  teachers  in  all  schools  to  which  it  applied,  and  for 
that  reason,  perhaps,  was  subjected  to  scant  criticism  in  Parlia¬ 
ment.  It  is  indeed  doubtful  whether  the  Government  clearly 
realisal  the  full  consequences  of  their  own  measure,  or  what  its 
effect  might  be  on  the  development  of  secondary  education.  The 
higher  salaries  provided  by  Treasury  and  municipal  grants, 
together  with  the  offer  of  non-contributory  pensions,  placed  all 
grant-aided  schools  in  a  privileged  position,  which  promised  to 
secure  for  them  the  best  qualified  candidates  as  teachers.  The 
exclusion  from  the  pension  scheme  of  teachers  who  had  served 
their  whole  time  in  other  schools  would  certainly  have  resulted 
in  compelling  a  large  number  of  highly  efficient  schools,  pre¬ 
viously  self-supporting,  to  accept  Government  grants  and  Govern- 
'  ment  control,  in  order  that  their  teachers  might  be  eligible  for 
:  pensions.  This  increase  in  the  number  of  grant-aided  schools 
would  have  added  largely  to  the  cost  of  public  education,  at  the 
"  very  time,  too,  when  economy  in  administration  is  one  of  our 
i  most  pressing  needs.  By  an  amendment  introduced  into  the 
:  Bill,  after  much  discussion,  other  schools  were  brought  within 
‘  the  pensions  scheme  under  conditions,  some  of  which,  but  by 
;  no  means  all,  are  indicated  in  the  Act ,  the  Board  being  empowered 
to  prescribe  by  rules  further  conditions,  which  may  be  varied 
from  time  to  time.  Subject,  even,  to  these  conditions,  the  educa- 

■  tional  advantage  of  enabling  a  large  number  of  efficient  schools, 

'  which  might  otherwise  have  been  brought  under  bureaucratic 
'  control  to  retain  their  independence,  free  to  develop  their  work 

on  their  own  lines,  cannot  be  over-estimated, 
f  There  is,  however,  one  class  of  schools  which,  owing  to  the 

■  terms  of  the  Act,  is  seriously  threatened.  They  are  the  privately 
.  conducted  schools,  schools  maintained  exclusively  by  the  pupils’ 
j  fees,  without  help  from  the  Treasury  or  from  the  local  rates, 
i  They  include  practically  all  preparatory  and  boarding  schools,  the 
'  great  majority  of  which  are  oi>en  to  inspection  by  the  local  educa- 
1  tion  authority,  by  a  university  or  by  the  Board.  The  danger  that 
!  they  fear  is  that  they  may  be  squeezed  out  of  existence  by  their 
;  inability  to  attract  competent  teachers.  The  proprietors  of  these 
I  schools  fully  realise  the  difficulties  by  which  they  are  confronted, 
[  owing  to  the  Government’s  conditional  offer  of  pensions.  But  it 

is  not  the  proprietors  only  w'ho  would  suffer.  The  public  gener- 
[•  ally  would  be  the  losers  if  these  schools  were  closed,  or  if  they 
I  were  served  by  an  inferior  class  of  instructors. 

This  defect  w’as  clearly  foreseen  when  the  Bill  was  considered 
VOL.  evil.  N.S.  F 
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in  the  House  of  Commons.  More  than  one  speaker  referred  to 
it.  During  the  discussion,  I  expressed  the  hope  that  later  on 
in  some  future  session,  an  Amending  Bill  might  he  introduced 
founded  on  a  wholly  different  principle ;  and  I  suggested  that  if 
the  qualified  teacher  in  an  efficient  school,  instead  of  any  par. 
ticular  type  of  school,  were  made  the  pensionable  unit,  the 
benefits  of  the  Act  might  be  extended,  and  the  administration 
of  the  Act  would  be  correspondingly  simplified.  It  was  clear 
however,  that  the  principle  underlying  the  Bill,  whether  wise 
or  not,  was  too  fundamental  to  be  modified  by  an  amendment 
in  Committee.  That  principle  was  considered  essential  to  the 
scheme ;  it  was  regarded  as  educationally  sound  and  economic¬ 
ally  necessary. 

Another  set  of  teachers — the  lecturers,  demonstrators  and 
assistants  in  our  universities  and  university  colleges — felt  that 
they  too  were  unfairly  excluded  from  the  purview  of  the  Act, 
and  expressed  very  strongly,  and  not  without  reason,  their  equal 
right  to  pensions.  They  appealed  to  the  Senate  of  the  University 
of  London  and  to  the  governing  bodies  of  other  universities  for 
countenance  and  assistance  in  making  representations  to  the 
Minister  of  Education  for  an  amendment  of  the  Act,  that  would 
give  them  the  same  advantages  as  were  offered  to  the  teachers 
in  grant-aided  schools.  It  is  certain  that  no  class  of  teachers  is 
more  deserving  of  consideration  than  they  are.  Their  salaries 
are  generally  very  small,  their  opportunities  of  rising  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  professor  are  limited,  and  yet  their  services  to  the  State 
are  of  inestimable  value.  The  definition  of  a  “grant-aided" 
school  seemed  to  have  been  so  worded  as  expressly  to  exclude 
them  from  sharing  in  the  benefits  of  the  Act.  According  to  the 
'Act,  the  expression  “grant-aided  school”  means  “a  place  of 
education  (other  than  a  University  or  University  College)  in 
receipt  of  grants  from  out  of  moneys  provided  by  Parliament." 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  our  modem  universities  would  have 
come  within  the  definition  of  grant-aided  schools  if  they  had  not 
been  distinctly  excluded  from  it.  Being  so  excluded,  their 
service  as  teachers  is  not  covered  by  the  definition  of  “recognised 
service,”  as  stated  in  the  Act,  and  consequently  is  not  pen¬ 
sionable. 

These  considerations  have  evidently  weighed  with  the  Board, 
and,  accordingly,  the  Treasury,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Board,  since  the  Bill  left  the  House,  have  made  a  series  of 
Declarations  as  to  what  is  understood  by  “qualifying  service, 
that  may  largely  extend  the  benefit®  of  the  Act. 

In  order  to  understand  how  the  Act  may  be  found  to  operate, 
it  is  necessary  carefully  to  distinguish  the  two  kinds  of  “service 
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indicated  in  the  Act,  and  the  precise  meaning  attached  to  each.. 
These  services  are  distinguished  as  “recognised”  and  “qualifying 
service”;  and  whilst  the  definition  of  “recognised”  service  is 
clear  and  precise,  covering  service  in  certain  types  of  school  only, 
“qualifying  service  ”  has  a  much  wider  and  far  less  exact  denota¬ 
tion.  As  a  general  rule,  a  teacher  must  have  served  for  thirty 
years  in  order  to  be  pensionable.  The  amount  of  his  pension  can¬ 
not  exceed  one-eightieth  of  his  average  salary  during  the  last  five 
years  of  his  service  “in  respect  of  each  completed  year  of  recognised 
service.”  For  instance,  a  teacher  may  have  given,  say,  thirteen 
years  of  “qualifying”  service  and  seventeen  years  of  “recog¬ 
nised  ”  service,  and  in  that  case  he  would  be  eligible  for  a  pension 
computed  on  his  seventeen  years’  service,  subject  to  the  further 
provision  that  the  amount  of  his  pension  cannot  exceed  one-half 
of  bis  “average”  salary  as  above  defined.  Whether,  therefore, 
a  teacher  who  has  not  been  wholly  engaged  in  “recognised” 
service  is  eligible  for  a  pension  under  the  Act  dejjends  upon  the 
definition  of  “qualifying”  service. 

Now  the  definition  of  “qualifying”  service  is  very  wide. 
.\ccording  to  the  Act  : — 

"  The  expression  ‘  qualifying  service  ’  moans  any  employment  in  the 
capacity  of  a  teacher  or  otherwise,  which  the  Treasury,  on  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  Board,  may  declare  to  be  qualifying  service  for  the  purpose  of 
calculating  the  period  qualifying  for  a  superaimuation  allowance.” 

That  definition,  it  will  be  seen,  places  very  wide,  indeed  almost 
unlimited,  lowers  in  the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Education,  by 
enabling  them  to  recommend  to  the  Treasury  the  character  of 
the  employment  that  may  be  pensionable.  The  w’ords  “in  the 
capacity  of  a  teacher  or  otherwise  ”  not  only  permit  the  Board 
to  recommend  the  service  of  a  teacher  in  any  type  of  school  or 
educational  institution  as  qualifying  for  a  pension,  but  extends 
their  powers  to  the  recommendation  of  employment  other  than 
that  of  a  teacher.  The  words  “or  otherwise”  were  evidently 
intended  to  cover  the  duties  of  inspectors,  directors  of  education, 
and  other  persons  employed  in  educational  work  under  local 
educational  authorities ;  but  although  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
the  Board  would  recommend,  or  the  Treasury  would  sanction,  the 
provision  of  a  pension  to  any  person  employed  in  service  wholly 
uneducational,  I  doubt  whether  Parliament  realised  the  full 
extent  of  the  powers  entrusted  to  the  Board  w'hen  the  Bill  was 
under  discussion. 

Under  the  clause,  however,  the  Board  have  been  able  to  recom¬ 
mend,  and  the  Treasury  have  declared,  service  in  a  private  school, 
or  in  a  university  or  university  college,  as  “qualifying  service.” 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  such  service  is  educational,  and  it  would 
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have  been  difficult  for  the  Board  to  decline  to  recommend,  or  for 
the  Treasury  to  refuse  to  accept,  such  service  as  included  in  th« 
definition  of  “qualifying”  service.  Even  so,  no  teacher  from  a 
private  school  or  university  would  be  pensionable,  unless  he  had 
spent  some  years  in  a  grant-aided  or  other  school,  in  which  the 
service  given  comes  within  the  definition  of  “recognised”  service. 
The  Act,  so  interpreted,  is  more  generous  in  its  operation  than 
was  at  first  supposed,  and  is  educationally  sounder,  as  at  least 
I>ermitting,  without  a  complete  loss  of  pension,  the  transfer  of 
teachers  from  one  type  of  school  to  another.  A  teacher  gains 
valuable  experience  from  such  a  transfer.  A  young  man  fresh 
from  the  university  might  learn  much  in  a  private  or  preparatory 
school,  under  the  guidance  of  a  good  headmaster,  which  he  would 
find  of  inestimable  advantage  to  him  if  subsequently  engaged  in 
a  grant-aided  or  other  public  school.  Moreover,  a  teacher  who 
had  served  for  some  few  years  under  a  distinguishe<l  university 
professor,  and  had  helped  him  in  his  research  work,  whether  in 
science  or  in  any  branch  of  humanistic  learning,  would  carry  with 
him  to  a  secondary  school  very  special  experience  and  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  scientific  methotl,  which  would  exceptionally  well  qualify 
him  for  teaching  in  any  type  of  school.  Among  other  educational 
bodies  w'hich  have  considered  the  effects  of  the  Act,  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Headmistresses  has  fully  recognised  the  advantage  of 
such  transfer  of  teachers.  At  a  meeting  of  that  Association  held 
a  few  weeks  since  it  was  resolved  “  That  the  unityr  of  the  teaching 
profession  requires  that  all  duly  qualified  teachers  whose  years 
of  service  have  been  sp*ent  in  any  schools,  recognised  by  the  Board 
of  Education  as  efficient,  should  be  eligible  for  State  pensions 
on  the  same  conditions  as  teachers  in  grant-aided  schools.  Then 
alone  can  be  secured  that  free  circulation  of  teachers  among 
different  types  of  schools  which  is  essential  to  education^ 
progress." 

The  effect  of  that  resolution  would  be  to  extend  still  more 
widely  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  but  the  resolution  correctly 
expresses  the  only  educationally  sound  principle  on  which  a 
State-supported  teachers’  pension-scheme  should  be  based.  I 
have,  however,  referred  to  it  here  to  show',  in  the  words  I  have 
italicised,  the  appreciation  of  the  headmistresses  of  the  advantages 
that  may  be  gained,  even  under  the  Act,  by  the  passage  of 
teachers  through  different  types  of  school  without  losing  their 
qualification  for  pensions. 

It  is  not  long  since  the  condition  of  our  secondary  education 
was  pronounced  on  the  highest  authority  “chaotic.”  The  new 
Act  is  undoubtedly  an  important  factor  in  the  organisation  of  our 
secondary  education,  and  is  calculated  year  by  year  to  render  our 
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education  less  chaotic,  by  bringing  under  the  control  of  a  central 
authority  an  increasingly  large  number  of  our  secondary  schools. 
This  effect  of  the  Act  in  modifying  our  existing  system  of  educa- 
j  tion  must  not  be  overlooked.  When  Matthew  Arnold  some  fifty 
years  ago  raised  the  cry,  “Organise  your  secondary  education,” 
he  could  scarcely  have  contemplated  any  scheme  or  organisation 
^  so  far-reaching  in  bringing  different  types  of  school  under  the 
j  direction  of  a  Government  Department  as  the  Pensions  Act 
^  of  1918. 

It  will  be  seen  that  by  restricting  the  years  of  pensionable 
^  service  to  “recognised”  service  only,  the  effect  of  the  Act  must 
j  be  to  encourage  all  teachers  to  spend  a  certain  number  of  years 
t  in  a  school  that  is  grant-aided,  or  in  one  of  the  limited  number 
i  of  schools  complying  with  the  several  conditions  laid  down  by 
:  the  Board  and  approved  by  the  Treasury  for  the  purposes  of  the 
.4ct.  Any  Government  Department  entrusted  with  the  power 
of  determining  the  conditions  under  which  State-aid,  in  the  form 
of  money  grants  or  teachers’  pensions,  may  be  given  to  a  school 
is  able  to  exercise,  should  it  so  desire,  a  strictly  directive  influence 
on  the  character  of  the  instruction  provided  in  the  school.  Such 
influence  may  be  helpful  to  the  country  or  not,  according  to  the 
policy  of  the  Government  that  may  be  in  power.  The  example 
of  Prussia  is  not  encouraging,  and  although  this  country  has  had 
reason  to  rely  on  the  good  sense  of  the  people  in  every  emergency, 
no  one  can  foresee  what  sort  of  Government  may  in  the  near 
future  hold  the  reins  of  powder  in  its  hands.  We  have  seen  the 
effect  of  bureaucratic  control  in  education  in  its  influence  on  the 
teachers  and  preachers  of  Germany,  and  through  them  on  the 
mental  and  moral  character  of  the  citizens.  Such  control  may 
grow  slowly  and  its  influence  may  gather  strength  almost  imper¬ 
ceptibly,  but  its  potentiality  has  to  be  considered  in  connection 
with  every  Act  of  Parliament  which  widens  and  strengthens  the 
authority  of  the  Board  of  Education.  In  educational  matters, 
as  in  other  lines  of  policy,  we  stand  at  the  parting  of  the  ways. 
In  the  past ,  we  have  found  safety  in  the  freedom  and  variety  of 
our  secondary  schools.  It  is  in  those  schools  that  our  children 
are  taught  and  trained  during  the  most  impressionable  period 
of  their  lives.  The  progress  of  civilisation  and  the  growth  of 
spiritual,  as  opposed  to  mere  material  ideas,  may  be  accelerated 
or  retarded  by  the  character  of  the  instruction  and  by  the  kind 
of  discipline  which  the  children  of  all  classes  of  the  community 
receive  in  one  or  other  of  our  different  types  of  secondary  schools. 
It  is  essential,  therefore,  that  we  should  do  w’hat  we  can  to  retain 
in  our  educational  system  some  remains  of  that  freedom  in  school 
organisation  which  has  enabled  us  to  build  up  our  P’mpire,  and 
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which,  even  under  altered  social  conditions,  may  help  us  to  hold 
and  to  develop  it. 

I  have  so  far  referred  to  some  of  the  direct  results  that  may 
follow  from  the  wider  powers  which  the  Act  confers  on  the  Board 
of  Education,  and  from  the  gradual  drifting  of  good  secondary 
schools,  previously  self-supporting,  under  Government  control, 
But  this  is  not  the  only  feature  of  the  Act  which  may  have  a 
serious  effect  on  the  development  of  our  educational  system.  No 
statement  has  yet  been  made  of  the  cost  to  the  Exchequer  o{ 
the  grant  of  these  new  pensions.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  sav 
what  that  cost  may  be,  seeing  that  the  conditions  under  which 
l>ensions  may  be  awarded  are  not  fully  defined  in  the  Act,  but  are 
largely  left  to  be  determined  by  the  Treasury  on  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Board.  In  the  “Estimates  for  Civil  Servicea" 
for  the  year  ending  March  31st,  1920,  is  included  a  round  sum 
of  £1,000,000  as  “superannuation  allowances  and  gratuities” 
under  the  recent  Act ;  but  no  details  are  given,  nor  could  they 
easily  have  been  supplied,  as  to  how  this  sum  has  been  computed. 
The  country  will  not,  I  am  sure,  grudge  the  expenditure  of  public 
funds  in  making  the  profession  of  schoolmaster  more  attractive 
to  well-educated  and  competent  teachers.  But  in  these  days, 
when  efforts  are  being  made  to  cut  down  the  cost  of  Government 
Departments  and  to  lessen  official  control,  the  public  may  expect 
to  receive  some  precise  information  as  to  the  probable  annual 
expenditure  to  be  incurred,  not  only  this  year  but  in  future  years, 
by  the  award  of  these  pensions.  They  may  also  desire  to  know 
the  conditions  under  which  these  pensions  will  be  granted,  and 
the  amount  of  money  that  may  be  required  for  the  administration 
of  the  Act.  It  is  feared  that  the  complexity  of  the  Act,  the 
difficulty  of  interpreting  many  of  its  clauses,  and  the  consequent 
heavier  duties  to  be  thrown  upon  the  Board  of  Education  may 
necessitate  some  increase  in  the  Board’s  staff  of  officials.  The 
applications  for  pensions  from  schools  and  individuals  will  be 
numerous,  and  each  must  be  considered  separately  on  its  merits. 
In  deciding  what  constitutes  “  qualifying  service  ’’  many  difficult 
questions  must  arise,  and  the  number  and  value  of  the  pensions 
to  be  awarded  will  depend  on  the  recommendations  of  the  Board. 
It  is  only  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  settling  of  these  matters 
will  necessitate  an  increase  in  the  Board’s  staff  of  inspectors, 
secretaries  and  their  assistants. 

No  estimate  can  at  present  be  given  of  the  probable  number 
of  preparatory  and  other  private  schools  that  may  be  transferred 
to  Local  Education  Authorities  and  converted  into  grant-aided 
schools,  unless  the  Act  is  so  amended  as  to  qualify  the  teachers 
of  such  schools  to  be  eligible  for  pensions.  If  any  large  number 
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of  schools  should  yield  to  the  temptation  to  surrender  their  free¬ 
dom  and  to  alter  their  character  in  order  to  improve  the  financial 
I  position  of  their  teachers,  the  country’s  outlay  on  public  educa¬ 
tion  might  be  largely  and  unnecessarily  increased  by  the  payment 
=  of  grants  in  addition  to  pensions,  without  any  corresponding  gain , 
and  indeed  at  some  loss,  to  the  progress  of  education.  All  these 
i  matters  affecting  the  administration  of  the  Act  and  the  expendi¬ 
ture  involved  have  yet  to  be  considered.  As  the  Act  stands, 
teachers,  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  pensions,  are  not  requined  to 
!  submit  any  evidence  of  their  qualifications,  such  as  members  of 
other  professions  are  expected  to  possess,  in  order  to  be  registered 
as  duly  qualified  to  practise.  Those  qualifications  are  assumed. 
If,  as  has  been  suggested,  the  qualified  teacher,  instead  of  a 
particular  type  of  school,  were  made  the  pensionable  unit,  the 
benefits  of  the  Act  wnuld  be  more  wddely  spread ;  the  cost  of 
administration  would  be  lessened ;  and  schools  wnuld  not  be 
tempted  to  accept  State  control  in  order  to  attract  to  their 
service  competent  instructors.  The  Act,  so  amended,  would  be 
a  more  satisfactory  factor  in  our  educational  system,  and  after  a 
time  the  charge  on  the  Exchequer  would  undoubtedly  be  less  than 
that  involved  in  gradually  bringing  all  schools  under  the  grant- 
aided  and  pensionable  scheme  of  the  Government. 

If  the  possibility  of  such  an  amendment  of  the  Act  is  not  at 
once  considered,  some  supplementary  scheme  of  pensions  must 
be  arranged,  which  will  enable  schools  to  retain  their  independ¬ 
ence,  and  at  the  same  time  to  offer  to  their  teachers  benefits  fully 
equal  to  those  provided  by  the  recent  Act.  Any  such  arrange¬ 
ment,  however  necessary  with  a  view  to  the  preservation  of 
efficient  private  and  other  self-supporting  schools,  would  create 
a  cleavage  in  our  educational  system  which  wnuld  seriously  affect 
its  national  character.  Moreover,  it  would  effectually  destroy 
the  unity  of  the  tea,ching  profession,  and  would  be  attended  with 
other  diawbacks  to  educational  progress. 

Having  regard,  therefore,  to  the  general  interests  of  secondary 
education,  and  to  the  imix)rtance  and  difficulty  of  some  of  the 
problems  raised  by  the  School  Teachers  (Superannuation)  Act, 
I  cannot  but  think  that  the  Government  would  be  well  advised 
to  appoint  a  Select  or  other  Committee  to  reconsider  the  whole 
question  of  teachers’  pensions,  with  a  view  to  recommending  the 
best  means  for  preserving  the  unity  of  the  profession  and  for 
securing  to  all  duly  qualified  teachers,  employed  in  efficient 
schools,  and  of  persons  other  than  teachers  engaged  in  recognised 
educational  work,  adequate  facilities  for  obtaining  pensions  on 
their  retirement  from  active  service. 

Philip  Magnus. 
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This  is  a  time  of  evolution  and  not  revolution  in  America.  Cer- 
tain  alien  and  revolutionary  influences  have  attempted  to  take 
advantage  of  the  turmoil  and  confusion  which  attend  evolution 
to  create  what  resembles  a  revolutionary  movement.  These 
influences  have  failed  and  will  continue  to  fail  in  their  efforts 
for  at  least  a  long  time  to  come.  The  ideas  they  hold  and  the 
measures  they  advocate  are  extraneous  to  American  character  and 
mental  habit  as  these  are  to  be  found  in  a  vast  majority  of  one 
hundred  and  ten  million  i>eople.  That  this  alien  influence  is  far 
from  negligible,  that  it  can  cause  disturbance  in  the  life  of  the 
nation,  and  that  it  can  complicate  an  already  complicated  situa¬ 
tion  and  thus  make  more  difficult  the  solution  of  national  and 
international  problems  is  true,  but  that  it  can  triuinjih  now  or 
for  years  to  come  is  impossible.  The  American  Government  as  it 
stands  rests  absolutely  upon  the  will  of  a  majority  of  the  people. 
The  form  of  this  Government  had  its  birth  in  idealism  and  has 
been  maintained  by  this  spirit  through  many  crises  and,  in  spite 
of  human  imperfections,  for  a  period  now  extending  to  nearly 
144  years.  It  has  stood  the  test  of  revolution,  civil  war,  many 
international  wars,  and,  above  all,  a  jieriod  of  materialism  which 
might  well  have  brought  it  to  an  end. 

The  greatest  danger  which  can  come  to  the  institutions  of  a 
republic  housed  in  a  land  of  great  natural  resources  with  an  elec¬ 
trical  atmosphere  is  a  material  prosperity  which  may  overshadow 
the  spiritual  life,  warp  the  standards  of  idealism,  and  bring  an 
erroneous  perspective.  The  American  nation  has  met  and  passed 
this  most  dangerous  stage  in  material  development.  High-water 
mark  was  reached  just  after  the  Spanish-American  War.  Since 
that  time  the  spiritual  indicator  has  shown  a  steady  rise  in 
idealism  above  the  flood  of  materialism  which  for  a  short  time  in 
the  life  of  this  nation  threatened  to  overwhelm  the  landmarks 
set  for  the  guidance  of  all  the  people  by  those  who  designed  and 
brought  into  being  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  North 
America.  For  over  one  hundred  years  America  has  been  the 
Mecca,  the  promised  land,  the  land  of  milk  and  honey,  for  the 
oppressed  and  over-burdened  of  all  the  earth.  Nearly  fifty  million 
]5eople  have  arrived  at  American  ports  who  were  possessed  of  such 
modest  means  as  to  be  classed  as  immigrants.  Among  them  from 
time  to  time  have  come  those  who  were  exiled  from  their  own 
countries  for  reasons  of  State.  Some  of  these  were  welcome  and 
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have  citizens  in  the  new  world.  Others,  those  who 

made  a  business  of  crime  or  of  opposition  to  the  established  order 
no  matter  what  that  order  might  be,  came  along  as  well,  and  in 
the  earlier  days  of  immigration  were  not  discriminated  against. 

Up  to  1890  immigration  into  the  United  States  was  of  a 
character  desirable  in  any  country.  As  Northern  Europe  became 
more  prosperous  the  people  stayed  at  home,  the  exodus  from  that 
part  of  the  world  ceased,  but  the  numbers  of  immigrants  into  the 
United  States  became  greater  than  ever.  This  new  tide  of 
humanity  flowed  from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe,  and  it  was 
not  long  before  the  American  people  became  alarmed  at  the 
possible  danger  therefrom  to  their  health,  their  mentality,  their 
social  standard,  and  their  free  school  system,  and  immigration 
restrictions  were  imposed  which  are  made  stronger  with  each 
passing  year.  With  all  these  restrictions  it  has  not  been  possible 
to  exclude  the  fairly  well-educated,  shrewd  and  sympathetically 
financed  immigrant  with  international  rather  than  national  sym¬ 
pathies  whose  thought  and  purpose  were  concentrated  upon  the 
destruction  of  all  centralised  authority  and  the  value  of  property. 

When  the  Kussian  Eevolution  became  an  accomplished  fact 
those  who  brought  it  about  and  those  who  came  into  powder  as  a 
result  saw  no  reason  why  the  boundaries  of  their  political  beliefs 
should  run  with  the  political  boundaries  established  under  the 
old  order,  'J’he  whole  world  offered  itself  as  a  field  for  propa¬ 
ganda  first,  and  for  practical  operations  when  the  spoken  and 
written  word  should  have  done  its  w’ork.  The  seed  of  revolution, 
already  planted  among  the  British  and  American  peoples,  latent, 
it  is  true,  but  kept  alive  by  a  small  but  effective  organisation 
resting  under  the  wing  of  radical  but  less  harmful  organisations, 
was  encouraged  to  germinate.  The  psychologic  state  of  the  world 
was  favourable.  War  reactions  had  cast  the  people  adrift  from 
usual  moorings,  and  the  situation  in  all  phases  of  life,  material 
and  spiritual,  was  confused.  Revolutionary  organisations  became 
active,  capable  agents  travelled  about  the  world  well  supplied  with 
funds,  all  societies  professing  so-called  radical  beliefs  lent  them¬ 
selves,  wittingly  or  unwittingly,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to 
revolutionary  work,  and  even  trade  unionism  did  not  disdain  to 
accept  the  aid  of  the  extremists  in  the  belief  that  when  the  time 
came  it  could  call  a  halt  upon  destructive  forces.  The  crisis  thus 
created  came  quickly  in  England ;  in  fact,  less  than  six  months 
after  the  Armistice.  It  has  just  been  reached  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  signal  of  its  passing  and  of  the  real  futility  of  the 
revolutionary  idea  was  the  arrest  and  de|X)rtation  during  the  past 
month  of  all  the  alien  leaders  of  this  movement  so  foreign  to 
American  institutions.  The  most  significant  feature  of  this 
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drastic  move  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  Government  wa« 
the  whole-hearted  support  given  the  Government  by  the  people 
including  the  labour  element  now  engaged  in  a  conflict  with  the 
constituted  authorities  over  matters  wherein  they  could  have  had 
the  support  of  the  deportees. 

The  disturbance  now  in  progress  in  American  industry  is  a 
phase  of  economic  evolution  and  not  social  revolution,  and  as  such 
it  will  continue  until  certain  important  results  are  achieved.  The 
tremendous  importance  of  the  present  phase  of  American  indus-  I 
trial  evolution  must  be  appreciated,  however,  if  the  trend  of 
events  is  to  be  even  partially  understood.  A  constructive  interval 
has  been  reached  in  industrial  America  between  things  as  they 
have  been  for  the  past  twenty-five  years  and  things  as  they  are 
to  be.  Vast  and  basic  changes  in  economic  policy  are  impending 
which  will  require  readjustment  of  methods  and  point  of  view. 
Industrial  slavery  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  It  may  be  denied  that 
such  slavery  existed,  but  the  sweat  shops  of  the  big  cities,  the 
slums  of  all  cities,  the  forlorn  residence  sections  of  the  industrial 
settlements  are  all  too  eloquent  of  conditions  from  which  human 
beings  cannot  escape  to  be  ignored.  Some  of  these  unfavourable 
conditions  were  created  by  the  w'orkers  themselves,  some  by  the 
indifference  of  employers,  and  some  by  reasons  of  environment. 
It  is  these  things  which  the  awakened  consciousness  of  the 
workers  now  reject  as  being  an  imposition.  High  w’ages,  shorter 
hours,  better  working  and  living  conditions  are  w’hat  the  manual 
workers  of  the  world  are  struggling  for,  some  intelligently,  some 
blindly,  and  some  destructively  with  a  blind  rage  that  would 
destroy  the  very  fabric  of  which  they  are  a  part. 

The  thought  becomes  insistent  that  perhaps  the  point  of 
highest  per  capita  industrial  productiveness  in  the  United  States 
has  been  reached  and  passed,  that  the  present  outbreak  against 
conditions  as  they  are  is  a  desperate  reaction  and  revolt  against 
the  driving  power  which  has  been  so  merciless  in  demanding 
always  just  a  little  more  than  a  man  should  be  called  upon  to  do. 
Vast  figures  of  industrial  activity,  great  fortunes  built  up  for 
companies  or  individuals,  and  almost  incredible  millions  in  foreign 
trade  do  not  necessarily  mean  a  happy,  w^ell-cared-for  and  con¬ 
tented  population,  as  sometimes  they  are  found  to  rest  upon 
labour  existing  under  conditions  quite  the  reverse  or  sufficiently 
unlike  to  ensure  constant  agitation  and  an  inevitable  protest  more 
or  less  well  organised.  It  is  in  the  matter  of  organisation  that 
lies  the  great  difference  in  conditions  as  they  exist  in  America 
and  in  the  United  Kingdom,  In  the  latter  country  labour 
organisation  has  progressed  far.  Collective  bargaining,  co-opera¬ 
tive  supply,  and  a  united  voice  in  politics  are  accomplished  facts. 
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The  power  has  been  in  the  hands  of  organised  labour  in  England 
i  to  improve  the  conditions  of  its  employment  for  years  past,  but 
it  required  the  reactions  of  a  great  war  to  reveal  this  truth  to 
those  whom  it  most  concerned.  Now  that  it  is  realised,  the  con¬ 
sequences  are  immediately  apparent.  Organised  labour  in 
America  is  twenty-five  years  behind  its  prototype  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  open  shop  is  still  a  considerable  factor  in  indus¬ 
trial  America,  labour  raises  no  concerted  voice  in  its  own  behalf, 
it  has  no  unanimity  of  political  action,  it  is  still  possible  to  play 
one  section  of  the  country  against  another,  to  divide  the  forces 
of  labour  upon  one  or  another  question,  or  even  for  one  industry 
to  “scab”  the  efforts  of  another  to  obtain  certain  results. 

That  trade  unionism  has  not  travelled  as  far  in  the  United 
States  is  due  to  several  causes,  which  may  be  broadly  stated  to 
be  geographical,  social  and  political.  America  is  comparatively 
a  new  land ;  the  population  is  not  yet  welded  into  a  harmonious 
whole  which  reacts  as  a  single  unit  to  any  event  or  idea.  A 
sufficient  number  of  people  have  not  in  the  past  been  equally 
affected  by  an  existing  condition  to  bring  about  a  widespread  and 
effective  protest.  Racial  instincts  and  sympathies  are  so  varied, 
racial  prejudices  too  recent,  to  bring  the  working  men,  using  the 
word  in  the  sense  of  manual  workers,  all  under  the  same  banner 
at  a  call  to  arms.  Individual  competition  and  jealousy  is  natural 
under  such  circumstances,  and  has  been  encouraged  by  the 
employer  as  one  of  the  most  active  agents  in  stimulating  produc¬ 
tion.  Trade  unionism  is  in  its  infancy  in  America  as  compared 
with  England,  w'here  its  foundations  w'ere  laid  in  the  Guilds  of 
centuries  ago.  Also  in  America  it  has  not  reached  the  stage  of 
becoming  a  political  organisation  to  any  extent,  for  it  is  as  yet 
in  the  purely  economic  phase  of  development.  That  this  will 
change,  and  in  fact  is  already  changing,  is  apparent.  Those  w’ho 
in  the  recent  industrial  conference  held  in  Washington  betw’een 
employers  and  employed  opposed  collective  bargaining  to  a  point 
where  a  hopeless  deadlock  was  reached,  have  done  much  to  hasten 
the  change,  to  solidify  labour,  and  to  convince  it  of  the  necessity 
of  united  action  and  the  development  of  political  power.  Collec¬ 
tive  bargaining  is  going  to  prevail  in  the  United  States  as  it  has 
prevailed  in  England,  and  to  refuse  to  recognise  this  inevitability 
is  simply  to  postpone  the  day  when  the  treaty  between  capital 
and  labour  will  be  made  that  recognises  the  rights  and  limitations 
of  each.  It  must  be  a  partnership,  and  until  the  articles  are 
drawn  and  agreed  to,  a  state  of  war  w’ill  exist.  No  permanent 
settlement  will  ever  be  reached  by  one  side  beating  the  other  in 
a  test  of  strength.  The  man  who  would  shoot  the  strikers  is  as 
unintelligent  as  the  man  who  w’ould  ruin  his  employer. 
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While  American  labour  is  not  organised  into  a  regular  political 
party,  there  is  much  iwlitics  involved  in  the  situation.  A  national 
election  is  due  next  year.  The  leaders  of  both  the  great  political 
parties  are  sparring  for  advantage.  There  is  a  temptation  for 
the  politician  to  ride  both  horses  that  he  may  be  sure  to  arrive 
There  is  too  little  disinterestedness  in  the  handling  of  dangerous 
situations  by  those  who  can  have  their  say.  The  Government  of 
the  United  States  is  to-day  in  a  most  unfavourable  position  to 
lead  the  way  to  industrial  peace,  for  it  is  practically  headless,  in 
that  its  strongest  and  most  fearless  member  lies  on  a  sick  bed 
forbidden  to  give  further  of  his  wasted  strength  to  the  problems 
that  would  otherwise  come  before  him.  The  Cabinet  is  not  par¬ 
ticularly  strong,  for  no  President  of  the  United  States  of  great 
strength  of  character  and  jiositive  convictions  has  ever  had  a  verv 
strong  Cabinet.  The  two  do  not  go  together.  To-day  is  the 
opportunity  for  a  great  and  wise  man  of  strong  personality, 
occupying  a  position  of  authority  who  is  honest,  fearless  and 
desirous  of  but  one  thing,  and  that  is  to  benefit  the  nation  as  a 
whole,  to  take  the  situation  in  hand,  brush  aside  all  personal 
interests  as  unimiwrtant,  and  lead  the  people  into  a  path  all  can 
travel  without  undue  advantage  to  anyone.  Perhaps  no  one  man 
is  equal  to  such  a  task  as  this,  for  it  is  as  critical  a  tiine  in  the 
history  of  the  nation  as  when  the  North  and  the  South  fought  for 
ascendancy  one  over  the  other  and  ended  by  uniting  in  a  common 
cause — the  upbuilding  of  a  great  nation  living  upon  a  wonderful 
freehold  on  which  there  is  room  for  all  creeds  of  beneficent 
character  and  which  affords  opjxjrtunity  for  any  form  of  physical 
or  mental  activity  desiring  expression. 

It  has  been  seen  fit  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  courts  to  relieve 
the  immediate  stress  of  the  labour  situation.  This  may,  and 
probably  has,  served  a  pur[X)se,  but  that  it  cannot  lead  to  a  real 
settlement  is  obvious.  The  same  questions  will  arise  again  and 
again  until  an  answer  is  forthcoming.  The  labour  question  cannot 
be  settled  by  force  of  any  kind,  that  of  law  or  arms,  and  in  time 
all  nations  will  be  compelled  to  a  recognition  of  this  fact.  The 
old  order  has  gone,  destroyed  by  the  varied  influences  of  the  war 
and  their  effect  upon  the  mentality  of  mankind.  It  cannot  be  ' 
restored,  and  those  who  are  attempting  to  do  so  are  but  delaying 
progress  towards  a  more  amicable  understanding,  or,  if  not  that, 
the  truce  that  must  be  made  between  two  great  forces  which  is 
necessary  before  a  harmonious  effort  is  possible. 

The  course  of  events  in  America  is  enormously  significant  as 
to  the  importance  of  the  reactions  of  war  upon  all  the  world. 

If  America,  remote  from  the  sound  of  the  guns,  uninvaded  by 
the  enemy,  bearing  the  minimum  loss  in  life  and  property  in  pro- 
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portion  to  population,  if  this  America  is  so  manifestly  reacting 
;  to  the  effects  of  the  war,  what  must  be  the  changes  which  have 
j  come  to  the  peoples  of  lands  actually  forming  part  of  the  battle- 
;  field?  It  was  Mr.  Frederi?  Harrison  who,  in  the  pages  of  The 
'  Fortnightly  Eeview  some  time  during  the  war,  made  a  sugges- 
!  tive  remark  to  the  effect  that  no  one  then  realised  what  the  war 
j  was  going  to  do  to  the  world,  and  few  did.  It  would  make  for 
-  more  rapid  reconstruction  if  more  people  to-day  realised  what  has 
‘  happened  to  human  mentality,  for  it  is  almost  incredible  that  so 
many,  even  those  in  high  places,  should  talk  and  act  as  though 
!  the  war  had  been  merely  an  interruption,  and  now  that  it  w’as 
[  over  there  was  no  reason  why  life  should  not  proceed  along  old- 
I  established  lines. 

The  recent  elections  in  America  w^ere  unimportant,  as  they 
always  are  in  a  year  between  the  Congressional  and  the  Presi¬ 
dential  contests,  but  note  was  taken  of  the  surprisingly  small 
Socialist  vote  when  so  much  Socialism  is  abroad  in  the  land  as 
expressed  in  the  spoken  and  written  word.  The  reason  for  this 
is  that  many  jx^ople  in  Amei’ica  who  believe  in  and  advocate 
certain  socialistic  ideas  do  not  accept  the  whole  creed,  nor  do 
they  believe  in  the  ability  of  an  out-and-out  Socialist  Party  to 
govern  the  country  to  its  advantage.  Their  purpose  is  more  or 
less  to  .socialise  the  policies  of  the  existing  parties,  and  this  i> 
coming  about  with  considerable  rapidity.  The  American  voter  is 
a  rather  practical  sort  of  politician.  He  does  not  believe  in  third 
parties,  nor  does  he  cai’e  to  cast  his  vote  for  a  candidate  who  has 
no  chance  of  success. 

The  recent  recrudescence  of  race  trouble  between  whites  and 
I  blacks  is  largely  a  war  reaction,  and  many  of  the  blacks  have 
become  members  of  Socialist  organisations  in  which  they  have 
received  recognition.  The  great  labour  unions  have  in  the  past 
excluded  negroes  from  membership,  but  in  their  effort  to  extend 
I  their  power  the  negro  has  been  made  eligible.  There  is  nothing 
i  more  dangerous  to  the  welfare  of  the  negro  race  than  to  exag- 
I  gerate  its  importance.  The  great  weakness  in  the  character  of 
j  the  negro  is  vanity.  The  greatest  of  them  appear  to  become 
1  victims  of  this  trait  at  critical  moments  and  thus  fail  the  people 
I  of  which  they  are  leadeTs.  Americans  who  know  the  negro  get 
along  with  him  better  than  do  those  who  are  aware  of  him  only 
theoretically.  For  this  reason  the  Southerner  is  more  successful 
I  than  tho  Northerner  in  such  matters.  Americans  who  come  to 
;  England  are  always  surprised  at  the  relative  importance  attached 
to  the  negro  problem  in  America  by  Europeans.  They  have  to 
I  come  to  Europe  to  learn  that  it  is  the  burning  question  of  the 
i  hour  in  their  owm  country  and  that  the  Government  and  the 
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nation  are  soon  to  be  overwhelmed  with  its  difficulties.  The 
reactions  of  war  have  intensified  the  problem,  it  is  true  and 
perhaps  drawn  more  attention  to  it  than  before,  but  in  the  minds 
of  Americans  this  problem  occupies  far  from  first  place  among 
the  questions  of  the  day,  the  settlement  of  which  may  be  con- 
sidered  as  vital  to  the  future  life  of  the  country.  There  is  deep 
concern  that  race  war  shall  be  made  impossible ;  many  able  men 
have  given  their  time  and  energies  to  the  work  of  negro  education 
and  economic  improvement,  but  it  is  necessary  to  come  to  Europe 
to  find  the  gruesome  picture  of  a  black  population  overrunning 
America,  destroying  the  institutions  of  the  Eepublic,  and  in  the 
end  driving  the  whites  into  the  sea.  The  war  reacted  upon  the 
blacks  of  all  civilised  countries  and  perhaps  in  others.  In 
England  and  France  there  has  been  trouble,  but  a  race  riot  in 
Liverpool  springs  from  practically  the  same  causes  as  a  race  riot 
in  Chicago,  and  the  latter  has  no  more  significance  than  the 
former  except  that  it  involves  larger  numbers  and  more  damage 
is  done.  The  recent  outbreaks  of  violence  in  England  in  which 
whites  and  blacks  were  concerned  may  possibly  assist  the  English 
people  to  a  better  understanding  as  to  the  relative  importance  of 
such  events  in  the  United  States. 

Immediately  following  the  Armistice  the  great  American  indus¬ 
trial  concerns  sent  their  experts  to  Europe  to  report  as  to  the 
best  manner  in  which  to  re-establish  American  foreign  trade. 
These  men  were  trained  observers,  practical  to  a  fault,  and  grimly 
truthful.  They  returned  to  those  who  sent  them  and  reported  a 
devastated  land  where  the  people  were  only  concerned  with 
buying  actual  necessities,  and  that  there  were  many  who  were  not 
able  to  do  even  this.  Before  the  war  the  four  hundred  million  people 
of  Western  Europe  bought  abroad  about  £400,000,000  worth  of 
goods  more  than  they  sold  in  foreign  markets,  and  they  had  the 
money  to  pay  for  what  they  wanted.  To-day  there  is  not  so  much 
money  to  spend  upon  imports,  foreign  exchange  militates  againet 
such  purchases ;  there  is  not  so  much  surplus  material,  raw  or 
manufactured,  to  trade  with,  and  the  purchasing  powder  of  the 
average  unit  for  anything  necessary  or  not  necessary  is  far  below 
the  pre-war  standard.  It  became  evident,  therefore,  that  before 
America  could  resume  a  profitable  export  trade  with  Europe  the 
people  of  that  part  of  the  world  must  be  given  a  chance  to  regain 
their  former  purchasing  powder,  and  that  if  this  was  to  be 
accomplished  within  a  reasonable  time  America  must  help.  The 
American  Government  soon  took  its  cue  and  announced  its 
willirigness  to  postpone  the  payment  by  the  Allies  of  indebted¬ 
ness  due  to  interest  on  w  ar  loans  and  to  put  forward  a  plan  for 
funding  this  debt  in  a  series  of  long-time  loans  at  a  low  rate  of 
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interest.  The  Government  went  farther  than  this,  for  it  gave 
sanction  to  propaganda  in  favour  of  the  purchase  of  British  goods 
in  America  and  the  facilitating  of  imports  from  British  sources 
to  aid  the  United  Kingdom  in  restoring  its  balance  of  trade,  the 
normal  rate  of  exchange,  and  to  make  unnecessary  the  export  of 
so  much  gold  or  the  floating  of  more  foreign  loans.  Private  enter¬ 
prise  came  to  the  aid  of  the  United  States  Government  in  this, 
for  great  buying  organisations  were  brought  about  with  practic¬ 
ally  unlimited  capital  for  the  purchase  of  all  the  manufactured 
goods  which  could  be  produced  for  export  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
As  matters  stand  to-day,  the  English  manufacturer  is  offered  an 
unlimited  market  without  the  trouble  or  risk  of  doing  the  business. 
All  he  has  to  do  is  to  produce  the  goods  and  deliver  them  to  the 
dockside  in  his  own  country.  There  they  will  be  taken  over, 
sold  at  good  market  prices,  and  paid  for  in  cash,  the  whole  trans¬ 
action  being  guaranteed  by  financial  institutions  of  enormous 
wealth  and  recognised  responsibility.  All  this  is  being  done  with 
the  approval  of  the  American  Government,  or,  in  other  words, 
with  the  approval  of  the  American  people.  There  never  has  been 
any  prejudice  against  foreign  goods  in  America  after  they  had 
run  the  gauntlet  of  the  customs,  but  the  present  attitude  is  more 
than  negative,  for  it  is  positively  friendly. 

Fourteen  months  after  the  Armistice  and  many  months  after 
the  Peace  Treaty  with  Germany  was  formulated  this  document 
is  still  before  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  awaiting  approval. 
After  many  weeks  of  debate  all  suggested  amendments  w’ere 
defeated,  but  certain  reservations  w’ere  adopted  to  which  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson  has  refused  his  assent.  The  situation  at  the  moment 
is  at  a  deadlock.  An  attempt  was  made  to  declare  peace  wuth 
Germany  without  ratifying  the  Treaty,  but  this  has  been  defeated. 
-\t  the  present  time,  therefore,  while  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
America  is  assisting  to  carry  out  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  Con¬ 
gress  has  refused  to  ratify,  the  United  States  is  still  technically 
at  war  with  Germany.  It  must  not  be  assumed,  however,  that 
all  the  delay  and  controversy  over  the  Treaty  are  due  to  politics. 
There  are  certain  beliefs,  prejudices  and  principles  w’ell  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  minds  of  the  American  people.  One  of  the  most 
important  of  these  is  a  reluctance  towards  committing  the  United 
States  to  foreign  adventure  or  any  participation  in  the  political 
affairs  of  other  nations.  Contrary  to  all  traditions,  America  has 
just  experienced ,  and  is  still  concerned  with,  a  splendid  adventure 
in  foreign  lands.  The  people  went  'nto  it  whole-heartedly  and 
with  enthusiasm  and  will  see  it  through.  With  victory,  however, 
came  a  cert-ain  reaction,  leading  the  nation  back  again  to  better- 
known  and  long-trodden  paths  of  conduct,  and  as  the  pendulum 
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swings  it  perhaps  goes  farther  than  would  seem  logical  to  tho6« 
who  are  not  familiar  with  the  intense  American  nationalism  of 
the  days  before  the  war.  America  has  lived,  all  through  the  lives 
of  this  and  the  older  generation,  in  a  state  of  “splendid  isolation,” 
and  to  abandon  this  position  is  repugnant  to  many  schools  of 
American  thought.  The  Treaty  will  be  ratified  in  time,  however, 
and  probably  when  the  final  test  comes  there  will  be  found  no 
reservations  which  will  jeopardise  the  great  cause  it  was  drawn 
to  perpetuate — the  future  peace  of  the  world  and  freedom  for 
each  democracy  to  work  out  its  own  salvation.  The  world-wide 
determination  that  this  idea  shall  survive  and  prevail  is  the 
greatest  war  reaction  of  all,  and  it  manifests  itself  nowhere  so 
strongly  as  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

James  Davenport  Whp.lplei. 


D’ANNUNZIO  AS  DEAMATIST. 


The  name  of  Gabriele  D’Annunzio  is  much  in  men’s  mouths 
to-day.  Very  different  estimates  are  heard  of  his  character,  and 
very  different  judgments  of  his  policy.  But  the  one  outstanding  fact, 
which  makes  him  a  figure  of  considerable  interest,  is  that  a  poet, 
a  dramatist  and  an  artist  should,  after  he  is  well  past  his  fiftieth 
year,  suddenly  display  himself  as  an  adventurer,  the  head  of  expe¬ 
ditions  intended  to  captime  places  by  force  of  arms,  and  a  leader 
who,  though  he  calls  himself  patriotic,  seems  to  be  working  against 
the  true  interests  of  his  country.  In  the  present  essay,  of  course, 
lam  only  concerned  with  the  art  work  of  D’Annunzio.  His  politi¬ 
cal  and  his  martial  activities  do  not  concern  us  except  so  far  as 
they  serve  to  indicate  certain  qualities  which  appear  also  in  his 
literary  and  dramatic  work.  There  has  always  been  something 
lavish  and  extravagant  in  all  that  D’Annunzio  has  produced — an 
excess  of  horror  if  he  has  to  deal  with  things  horrible,  an  excess  of 
passion  if  he  has  to  treat  of  love.  And  this  excess,  which  is  mere 
bombast  at  one  end  of  the  scale,  and  morbid  affectation  and  decadence 
at  the  other,  this  over-ripeness,  this  over-richness,  harbinger  of 
decay,  is  so  much  a  part  of  his  temperament  that  it  drives  him  to 
extravagant  acts  of  folly  in  the  sphere  of  practical  politics.  That  is 
a  point  of  connection  perhaps  between  D’Annunzio  the  adventurer 
atFiume,  and  D’Annunzio  the  author  of  novels  and  dramas.  Reck¬ 
lessness,  extravagance,  the  gift  of  rhetoric,  of  high-sounding  words, 
an  immense  ambition,  an  inordinate  egotism,  such,  combined  as  we 
shall  see  with  the  nature  of  a  dramatic  artist  and  a  poet,  with  a 
vast  stock  of  learning  and  a  great  interest  in  archmology,  are  the 
main  attributes  of  the  man  whom  I  am  considering.  As  we 
read  of  his  intentions  or  his  acts  we  become  aware  that  he  repre¬ 
sents  a  real  danger,  not  only  for  his  own  country,  but  for  Europe 
at  large.  At  the  moment  when  grave  deliberations  as  to  the  future 
of  Fiume  were  being  discussed  by  accredited  representatives  of 
Italy,  like  the  Premier,  Signor  Nitti,  and  the  Secretary  for  Foreign 
.\Sairs,  Signor  Tittoni,  and  were  on  the  point  of  some  definite  con¬ 
clusion,  D’Annunzio  suddenly  embarks  on  a  filibustering  expedition 
to  Fiume,  which  destroys  most  of  the  chances  of  a  pacific  settle¬ 
ment.  That  is  D’Annunzio’s  real  offence.  He  may  call  himself  a 
patriot,  but  patriotic  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  he  is  not,  and 
Italy’s  sincere  lovers  and  friends  are  the  first  to  deplore  such  exhibi¬ 
tions  of  violence  and  crude  force  as  those  which  threaten  the  Dal¬ 
matian  coast,  as  they  have  already  overpowered  Fiume  itself.  Ad¬ 
venturers  of  this  kind  begin  with  what  they  call  a  spirited  policy, 
and  end  by  becoming  for  all  practical  purposes  rebels  against  their 
Government  and  their  country.  What  amount  of  sympathy  he 
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manages  to  secure  in  Italy  among  the  sailors  and  in  the  army  is 
not  easy  for  a  foreigner  to  say.  ^11  we  can  do  is  to  hope  that  a 
solution  may  rapidly  be  found  of  the  problem,  and  that  Fiume  may 
come  peacefully  into  the  hands  of  Italy  by  an  arrangement  which 
while  it  satisfies  the  natural  aspirations  of  the  Jugo-Slavs,  leaves 
Italy  also  contented  and  happy. 


I. 

This  is  how  D’Annunzio  stands  with  us  to-day.  It  is  not,  as 
I  have  said,  our  present  business  to  regard  him  either  as  a  filibuster¬ 
ing  captain  or  a  spirited  patriot.  We  are  only  to  look  at  him  as 
a  dramatist,  as  a  literary  and  not  a  political  force.  Let  us  go  back, 
then,  for  a  time  in  his  history,  and  attempt  to  see  how  he  has 
gained  his  present  position  as  one  of  the  most  cultured  and  con¬ 
summate  masters  of  Italian  prose  and  verse.  Gabriele  D’Annunzio 
was  bom  in  the  country  of  the  Abruzzi  in  1863,  and  is  therefore 
fifty-six  years  of  age.  He  had  the  precocity  of  genius,  for  while  he 
was  still  at  school  he  published  a  small  volume  of  verses,  which 
attracted  no  little  attention.  He  w'ent  to  Rome  in  due  course,  and 
commenced  his  literary  career  by  belonging  to  a  group  of  young 
writers  who,  if  they  owned  any  sovereign  leader,  probably  acknow¬ 
ledged  themselves  disciples  of  Carducci,  while  they  clung  to  their 
own  ideals  and  principles  of  art.  D’Annunzio  no  doubt  learnt  from 
them  to  be  an  enthusiastic  patriot  in  politics,  while  in  literature 
it  was  their  guiding  maxim  to  attempt  to  replace  excessive  roman¬ 
ticism  by  a  return  to  classical  models.  D’Annunzio  did  not  remain 
constant  to  this  last  principle,  for  though  in  form  he  is  classical, 
and  in  his  first  play,  “The  Dead  City,’’  took  as  his  model  the 
tragedies  of  Athenian  dramatists,  he  has  allowed  himself  a  large 
measure  of  the  romantic  spirit,  both  in  his  novels  and  in  his  dramas. 
His  earlier  poems  w’ere  to  some  extent  inspired  by  his  native  pro¬ 
vince.  Many  of  them  are  descriptive  of  the  Abruzzi  landscape, 
while  in  a  number  of  short  stories  he  has  lingered  almost  lovingly 
on  the  charms  of  the  peasant  life  and  rustic  traditions  and  beliefs 
But  apart  from  this  be  had  begun  in  a  style  of  his  own  to  express 
view's  and  opinions  which  brought  down  upon  him  the  hostility  of 
the  critics,  although  many  of  his  contemporaries  hailed  in  him  an 
innovator  and  reformer  of  the  richest  promise.  When  the  school, 
or  group  of  young  men  to  which  I  have  referred,  was  dispersed, 
the  various  members  took  up  different  occupations.  D’Annunzio 
became  a  journalist,  joining  the  staff  of  II  Tribuna.  Gradually  his 
style  developed,  and  his  mind  became  more  mature,  and  the  pro¬ 
duction  in  1886  of  a  love  poem  called  “  II  Libro  d’Isotta  ’’  revealed 
our  author  as  an  assiduous  student  of  the  Renaissance,  w'hich  he 
exemplified  also  in  his  later  work,  “  Francesca  da  Rimini.’’ 
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II. 

A  new  form  of  creative  activity  commences  with  his  novels.  In 
dealing  with  Gabriele  D’Annunzio’s  art  work,  the  points  of  chief 
interest  are  concentrated  in  the  romances  and  dramas  which  he 
produced  after  1889,  \vhen  he  was  twenty-six  years  of  age.  In 
1889  he  published  his  first  novel,  “  II  Piacere,”  which  in  its  English 
version  is  called,  “  The  Child  of  Pleasure,”  and  quickly  followed 
it  with  ”  L’Innocente,”  and  in  1892  by  “Giovanni  Episcopo.” 
“  L’Innocente,  ”  when  it  was  translated  and  published  in  Paris  by 
Georges  Herelle,  created  the  most  profound  impression,  and 
D’Annunzio  enjoyed  a  fame  in  the  French  capital  which  at  no  time 
of  his  life  could  he  have  ever  hoped  to  obtain  in  London.  In  1894 
appeared  “  II  Trionfo  della  Morte,”  and  then  “  Le  Vergini  delle 
Rocce,”  to  be  succeeded  by  that  sordid  masterpiece,  “  II  Fuoco,” 
with  its  splendid  glorification  of  Venice  and  its  marvellously  opulent 
style.  The  author  gives  us  the  scheme  of  his  romances  under  the 
triple  head  of  the  Romances  of  the  Rose,  the  Romances  of  the 
Lily,  and  the  Romances  of  the  Pomegranate.  To  the  first  of  these 
belongs  the  “  Triumph  of  Death,”  to  the  third  “  The  Flame  of 
Life,”  (11  Fuoco);  the  whole  series  ending  with  the  “  Triumph  of 
Life,”  to  balsmce  the  pessimism  of  the  “  Triumph  of  Death  ”  in 
the  earlier  list.  The  image  of  a  pomegranate,  with  its  bursting 
seeds  and  its  red  life,  runs  through  much  of  D’Annunzio’s  work, 
and  serves  him  as  the  symbol  of  art  and  its  victory. 

Let  us  pause  for  a  moment  over  two  of  these  novels.  What  is  the 
theme  of  the  “  Triumph  of  Death  ”?  We  have  as  hero  and  heroine 
Giorgio  and  Ippolita.  The  heroine  is  a  splendid  figure.  She  is  a 
great  sensuous  animal,  abounding  in  physical  vigour,  full  of  a  joyous 
sense  of  life,  cruel  and  tender,  beautiful  and  yet  §ross,  gay  and 
sombre  by  turns.  D’Annunzio  loves  to  portray  his  women  as  replete 
with  rich  and  rare  characteristics,  marked  also  with  distinction, 
material  or  spiritual.  But  his  men  belong  to  an  inferior  standard ; 
they  are,  as  a  rule,  racked  with  nerves,  fitful  and  feverish.  Giorgio, 
in  the  “  Triumph  of  Death,”  is  a  feeble  libertine,  groaning  under 
the  fatal  curse  of  premature  old  age,  of  barren  and  cynical  pessimism. 
He  is  alternately  attracted  to  and  repelled  by  the  heroine ;  he  envies 
that  frank  enjoyment  of  existence  to  which  he  can  never  attain. 
He  can  live  neither  with  her  nor  without  her,  and  because  sBe 
seems  to  be  slipping  from  his  fingers,  he  can  only  retain  his  mas¬ 
tery  of  her  fate  by  killing  her  and  himself  in  a  desperate  plunge 
over  the  cliffs  into  the  sea  below.  Beginning  with  a  tragedy  in 
the  first  chapter,  the  story  ends  with  a  tragedy  in  the  last.  Between 
the  two  extremes  are  to  be  foimd  many  pages  of  poetry,  of  tender 
appreciation  of  Nature,  of  rare  artistic  skill,  of  subtle  and  penetra¬ 
tive  analysis;  but  also,  from  the  first  sentence  to  the  last,  a  per¬ 
sistent  touch,  if  not  of  cruelty,  at  least  of  callousness — an  utter  and 
careless  disregard  whether  the  humanity  he  draws  suffers  without 
hope  and  perishes  without  chance  of  redemption. 
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And  this  impression  is  confirmed  when  we  turn  to  “  The  Flame 
of  Life,”  Stelio  Effrena,  the  hero,  is  a  great  constructive  poet  and 
idealistic  dreamer,  representative  of  the  living  forces  which  belong 
to  and  inspire  the  modern  Italian  life,  and,  indeed,  transcending 
them  in  his  own  prophetic  vision.  But  he  is  utterly  selfish,  com* 
pletely  self-absorbed.  The  acts  which  he  performs,  the  persons 
with  whom  he  associates,  above  all,  the  great  tragic  actress,  La 
Foscarina,  the  partner  of  his  exuberant  ecstasies,  are  but  instru¬ 
ments  in  his  self-development.  He  uses  them,  and  he  throws  them 
aside.  They  apparently  belong  to  the  present,  while  the  poet  pos¬ 
sesses  the  promise  and  potency  of  the  future.  With  rare  appre¬ 
ciation  of  his  own  personality,  D’Annunzio  paints  himself  under 
the  image  of  Stelio  Effrena,  the  latter  name  significant  of  that 
unbridled  audacity  with  which  the  artist  claims  to  possess  and 
absorb  his  own  peculiar  world.  In  the  impassioned  speech  which 
he  makes  on  the  occasion  of  some  great  ceremony  in  Venice,  Stelio 
describes  himself  as  the  interpreter  of  the  old  Italian  art  and  the 
inspirer  of  the  new — the  man  who  revivifies  drama  and  music  and 
dancing,  and  blends  all  the  rhythmic  arts  into  a  unity  of  irresistible 
beauty.  He  asserts  himself  to  be  the  ti*ue  successor  of  Richard 
Wagner,  not  indeed  the  lineal  successor,  but  the  inheritor  of  the 
same  vague  chaotic  artistic  impulse — not  a  barbarian,  but  a  polished 
Italian,  utilising  for  his  own  purposes  the  crude  ideas  of  which 
Wagner  dreamed,  and  refining  their  Teutonic  quality  into  purer 
essences. 

All  this  sounds  vague  enough,  except  for  those  who  have  read 
D’Annunzio.  It  is  impossible  to  appreciate  the  man,  with  his 
extraordinary  qualities,  so  imperfect,  so  faulty,  so  emotional,  and 
yet  so  mastefly  an  artist,  unless  one  tries  as  best  one  may,  to 
saturate  one’s  self  with  the  atmosphere  of  the  south.  Gabriele  D’An¬ 
nunzio  is  the  incarnation  of  the  Latin  genius,  at  all  events  in  one 
of  its  latest  forms,  just  as  Rudyard  Kipling  is  the  incarnation  of 
the  latest  type  of  Anglo-Saxon  genius.  They  are  widely  different, 
of  course.  One  depicts  and  consecrates  the  violence  of  those  naked 
elemental  forces  which  shine  in  battle;  the  other,  more  difficuil 
for  us  northerners  to  realise  or  describe,  is  the  artist  pure  and 
simple,  intoxicated  wuth  sounds  and  scents  and  colours,  a  wholly 
unethical  power  with  pregnant  ideas  and  unashamed  sensuality, 
recklessly  greedy  of  a  richer  and  more  gorgeous  life,  snatching  out 
of  the  very  corruption  in  which  he  revels  a  grace  and  glory  of  his 
own.  The  style  of  the  artist  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  things 
about  him.  He  has  invented  new  harmonies  of  prose,  and  words 
which,  like  a  rich  variegated  garment,  cloak  but  do  not  conceal  the 
movement  of  his  thoughts.  Read  the  first  hundred  pages  of  “The 
Flame  of  Life,”  even  in  its  English  setting,  and  you  will  feel  that 
you  are  at  home  with  an  author  who  rivals  Pindar’s  magniloquent 
phrases,  and  dreams  once  more  with  Agathon  and  Plato  in  a  new 
version  of  the  Symposium.  That  is,  of  course,  the  verdict  on  the 
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purely  artistic  side ;  from  every  other  side  the  judgment  is  different. 
“The  Flame  of  Life,”  is  a  fugue  or  a  rhapsody  on  the  old  theme 
of  ”  EUe  et  Lui,”  the  endlessly  interesting  subject  of  two  artists 
conjoined  by  momentary  passion.  Stelio  EflErena,  the  poet  and 
dramatist,  lives  with  La  Foscarina,  the  great  tragic  actress.  The 
man  is  young;  the  woman  is  ageing.  We  know  that  it  is  only  one 
halting-place  in  the  divergent  development  of  the  pair,  that  the 
poet  is  going  to  fresh  woods  and  pastures  new  after  his  brief  intoxi¬ 
cation.  One  gorgeous  image  runs  through  the  book — the  image  of 
autumn,  like  a  beautiful  woman  laid  to  rest  in  an  opalescent  grave, 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  Venetian  canals,  where  she  can  see  above 
her  the  moving  waters  and  the  floating  seaweed.  It  is  the  tragedy 
of  La  Foscarina’s  soul,  shamelessly  laid  bare  for  us  in  these  pages. 

III. 

The  name  of  the  actress  “  La  Foscarina,”  modelled  after  Eleonora 
Duse,  who  appeared  in  most  of  D’Annunzio’s  plays,  naturally  leads 
to  the  consideration  of  the  dramas.  There  is  no  question  that 
D’Annunzio’s  “  The  Dead  City,”  which  was  produced  in  1898,  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  modem  tragedies.  In  certain  respects, 
in  its  unity  of  action,  its  steady  approach  to  a  long  anticipated 
goal,  and  the  sense  of  fate  which  overhangs  the  whole  action,  “  The 
Dead  City  ”  comes  near  to  the  traditions  of  the  Greek  theatre.  The 
plays  with  which  it  might  be  compared  would  be  Shelley’s  ”  The 
Cenci  ”  and  Ibsen’s  “  Ghosts,”  for  in  these,  too,  the  sense  of  fate 
predominates,  and  form  and  structure  are  on  the  Hellenic  model. 
In  Ibsen’s  well-known  play  we  have  the  doom  of  heredity,  the 
fashion  in  which  the  children’s  teeth  are  set  on  edge  because  the 
fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes,  that  rigid  apportionment  of  punish¬ 
ment  to  crime  which  the  Greeks  called  Nemesis;  and,  once  more, 
a  strict  unity  of  action,  the  only  unity  which  is  of  real  importance 
in  the  structure  of  plays.  In  both  the  plays  of  Shelley  and  of 
D’Annunzio  we  have  a  bold  and  striking  treatment  of  the  utter 
demoralisation  of  a  society,  in  the  one  case  given  over  to  lust  and 
cruelty,  in  the  other  case  contaminated  by  the  example  of  the  past. 
The  last  point  is  the  one  which  strikes  one  most  forcibly  in  reading 
D’Annunzio’s  ”  The  Dead  City.”  It  w'as  a  play  originally  written 
for  Sarah  Bernhardt,  and  the  particular  theme  makes  it  somewhat 
difficult  to  describe.  A  party  of  explorers  at  Mycenae,  consisting  of 
a  married  pair,  Alessandro  and  Anna,  and  a  brother  and  sister, 
Leonardo  and  Bianca  Maria,  during  all  the  feverish  heat  of  a  Greek 
summer,  are  devoting  themselves  to  their  task  of  recovering  the 
remains  of  the  great  figures  who  have  made  Mycenae  famous.  Three 
of  them  have  become  hopelessly  perverted  in  their  relations  with 
one  another,  and  the  only  reason  that  can  bo  assigned  is  that  the 
poison  of  a  past  period  has  entered  the  veins  of  the  modern  explorers, 
The  whole  race  of  Atreidae  was,  as  we  remember,  under  a  curse, 
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and  from  father  to  son  the  curse  went  on  extending  its  maleficent 
range,  bringing  more  and  more  doomed  people  within  its  tragic 
orbit.  There  is  Agamemnon,  the  King  of  Mycenae,  who  sacrificed  ! 
his  daughter  Iphigenia.  Then  there  is  his  wife,  Clytemnestra,  who, 
partly  because  he  had  murdered  their  child,  partly  because  she  had 
made  .^gisthus  her  paramour,  lies  in  wait  for  Agamemnon’s  return 
from  Ti'jy  uuu  kills  mui,  together  with  the  Princess  Cassandra 
whom  the  conquering  King  had  brought  with  him.  And  then  follow 
the  deeds  of  OresCes  and  Electra,  the  killing  of  JEgisthus,  the  killing 
of  Clytemnestra,  and  the  punishment  that  falls  on  the  shoulders 
of  Orestes  the  matricide,  which  can  only  finally  be  removed  by  the 
direct  intervention  of  Athene.  Here  we  have  a  poignant  chronicle 
of  crime  descending  from  father  to  son ;  and  as  the  shadowy  figures 
are  evoked  from  their  ancestral  tombs,  Leonardo  and  Alessandro, 
Anna  and  Bianca  Maria  become  aware  that  they  are  breathing  a 
tainted  atmosphere  and  struggling  with  some  hideous  nightmare. 
Anna  is  the  one  beautiful  and  immaculate  woman  of  the  quartette, 
and  she  is  blind,  attended  by  a  nurse,  who  plays  her  part,  too,  in 
the  drama.  Alessandro  had  fallen  desperately  in  love  with  TiConardo’s 
sister,  Bianca  Maria,  and  Leonardo  himself  had  become  guilty  also 
of  a  criminal  affection  for  his  sister.  Hideous  and  terrible  as  the 
theme  is,  it  is  worked  out  with  a  poetry  of  thought,  and  a  delicacy 
and  grace  of  diction,  which  redeem  it  as  literature,  and,  indeed, 
put  it  in  a  high  place  among  the  tragedies  of  the  world.  The  sense 
of  style  never  leaves  D’Annunzio.  It  is  imprinted  on  every  speech 
which  he  writes;  he  cannot  help  but  be  an  artist,  oven  when  he 
is  dealing  with  subjects  forbidden  and  with  the  monstrous  sugges¬ 
tion  of  incest.  Oddly  enough,  the  speeches  put  into  the  mouths 
of  these  poor  and  guilty  wretches  remind  us  of  Maeterlinck  in  the 
half-sensuous,  half-mystical  phrases  which  come  so  naturally  and 
so  easily  to  their  lips.  There  is  the  same  kind  of  dreamy  medita¬ 
tive  languor,  the  same  moral  atrophy,  the  nervelessness  of  those 
we  call  decadent — because  civilisation  in  them  has  become  rotten, 
and  past  luxury  has  killed  their  appreciation  of  ethical  laws.  Anna 
remains  as  the  representative  of  sincerity  and  purity — perhaps  sym¬ 
bolised  in  the  fact  that  she  is  blind — and  lives  her  own  internal 
life  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  her  own  nature.  During  one  of 
the  visits  to  London  of  the  great  Italian  actress,  Eleonora  Duse, 
it  was  proposed  to  put  this  drama  on  the  English  stage,  but  the 
Censor  very  properly  intervened.  There  are  one  or  two  plays  which 
are  for  various  reasons  impossible,  at  all  events,  for  a  general  audi¬ 
ence,  and  D’Annunzio’s  play  has  to  be  relegated  into  the  same 
category  as  the  great  masterpiece  of  John  Ford.  In  boldness  of 
conception,  and  skilful  unravelling  of  plot,  "  The  Dead  City  ”  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  D’Annunzio’s  dramatic  efforts,  and 
it  admirably  illustrates  some  of  the  general  tendencies  of  the  school 
to  which  he  belonged.  He  had  been  hailed  as  an  enfant  prodigae, 
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a  genius  who  was  trying  to  bring  a  new  vitality  into  the  somewhat 
lifeless  work  hitherto  produced.  But  many  of  his  critics,  not  un¬ 
naturally,  regarded,  and  still  regard,  him  as  a  decadent,  a  notorious 
perverter  of  public  morals. 

Meanwhile,  the  play  itself  is  also  a  fine  illustration  of  his  immense 
enthusiasm  for  antiquarian  research.  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote 
some  of  the  passages  in  which  Leonardo  the  explorer  tells  his 
companions  of  the  wonderful  discoveries  he  has  made.  The  trans¬ 
lation  is  by  Mr.  Arthur  Symons :  ^ 

“  I  don’t  know  how  to  tell  you,  I  don’t  know  how  to  tell  you  what 
I  have  seen.  A  succession  of  tombs;  fifteen  bodies  int-act,  one 
beside  the  other,  on  a  bed  of  gold,  with  faces  covered  with  masks  of 
gold,  with  foreheads  crowned  with  gold,  witlj  breasts  bound  with 
gold;  and  over  all,  on  their  bodies,  at  their  sides,  at  their  feet, 
over  all  a  profusion  of  golden  things,  innumerable  as  the  leaves 
fallen  from  a  fabulous  forest:  an  indescribable  magnificence,  a  great 
dazzling  light,  the  most  glittering  treasure  that  death  has  ever 
heaped  up  in  the  darkness  of  the  earth,  for  centuries,  for  thousands 
of  years.  .  .  .  For  a  moment  my  mind  leaped  back  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  years,  breathed  the  terrible  legend,  trembled  in  the 
horror  of  that  ancient  massacre.  The  fifteen  bodies  were  there, 
with  all  their  limbs,  as  if  they  had  been  laid  there,  just 
after  the  murder,  lightly  scorched  by  the  funeral  pyres  too 
soon  extinguished :  Agamemnon,  Eurymedon,  Cassandra,  and  the 
royal  escort;  buried  with  their  garments,  with  their  weapons,  with 
their  diadems,  with  their  vases,  with  their  jewels ;  with  all  their 
riches.  The  masks  preserved  the  faces  from  the  contact  of  the 
air,  and  the  faces  must  have  remained  almost  intact.  One  of  the 
bodies  exceeded  all  the  others  in  stature  and  in  majesty,  wearing 
a  large  crown  of  gold,  with  cuirass,  girdle,  and  shoulder- 
plates  of  gold,  surrounded  with  swords,  spears,  daggers, 
cups,  covered  with  innumerable  discs  of  gold  scattered  over  his 
body  like  petals,  more  venerable  than  a  demi-god.  I  leant  over 
him,  while  he  melted  away  in  the  light,  and  I  lifted  the  heavy 
mask.  Ah!  have  I  not  indeed  seen  the  face  of  Agamemnon?  Was 
not  this  perhaps  the  King  of  kings  ?  .  .  .  And  Cassandra !  How 
we  have  loved  the  daughter  of  Priam,  ‘  the  flower  of  the  prey  ’ ! 
Do  you  remember?  How  you  have  loved  her,  with  the  very 
love  of  Apollo!  You  liked  her  when  she  was  deaf- and  silent 
on  her  car,  for  her  ‘  look  as  of  a  wild  beast  but  newly  caught,’ 
for  the  Delphic  fire  that  smouldered  under  her  Sibylline  words. 
More  than  one  night  her  prophetic  cries  have  awakened  me.  .  .  . 
.\nd  she  was  there,  just  now,  stretched  on  a  bed  of  gold  leaf,  with 
innumerable  butterflies  of  gold  on  her  breast,  with  her  forehead 
crowned  with  a  diadem,  with  her  neck  circled  with  necklaces,  with 
her  fingers  covered  with  rings;  and  a  golden  balance  was  laid  on 

(l)^ D’Annunzio’s  “Dead  City”  (Hcinemann). 
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her  breast,  the  symbolic  balance  in  which  the  destinies  of  men 
are  weighed,  and  an. infinity  of  golden  crosses,  formed  with  four 
leaves  of  laurel,  surrounded  her;  and  her  sons  Teledamus  and 
Pelops,  bound  with  the  same  metal,  were  at  her  side  like  t\ro 
innocent  lambs.’’ 


In  1898  D’Annunzio  produced  his  play  called  “  Gioconda." 
Although  the  plot  is,  of  course,  entirely  different,  the  general  spirit 
of  the  piece  recalls  in  many  ways  “  The  Dead  City.”  Instead  of  a 
tremendous  enthusiasm  about  archneological  remains,  we  have  in 
”  Gioconda  ”  an  enthusiasm  for  the  sculptor’s  skill,  and  whereas 
in  the  earlier  play  the  hero’s  imagination  is  fired  by  the  discoverv 
of  a  pristine  age  when  Agamemnon  was  king,  the  hero  of  "Gio¬ 
conda,”  a  man  who  is  called  Lucio  Settdla,  is  a  passionate  devotee  ! 
of  art.  The  language  in  both  plays  has  the  same  ripe,  or  over-ripe, 
richness  and  exuberance.  To  the  principal  actors  are  allotted 
speeches  full  of  a  fervid  eloquence,  which  gives  to  them  a  certain 
declamatory  character,  quite  unlike  the  ordinary  conversation  of 
ordinary  men  and  women.  Apart,  however,  from  superficial  dif¬ 
ferences,  the  men  whom  D’Annunzio  loves  to  depict  are  spiritually 
and  ethically  alike.  They  are  all  artists  in  their  way,  keenly  alive 
to  every  suggestion  of  beauty;  they  are  also,  to  use  our  modem 
nomenclature,  endowed  with  “  an  artistic  temperament  ”  which 
inevitably  brings  them  to  ruin.  So  it  happened  with  Leonardo  in 
“The  Dead  City”;  so  it  happens,  too,  with  Lucio  Settala  in 
“Gioconda.”  Lucio  is  a  weak  neuropath,  feverish,  excitable,  in¬ 
constant,  changeable,  wholly  wanting  in  will-power,  incapable  of 
any  decision,  a  prey  to  changing  moods  of  hope  and  despair,  of 
pain  and  joy,  of  love  and  hatred. 

One  particular  aspect  of  the  artist’s  nature  is  carefully  underlined 
in  this  play.  The  sources  of  inspiration  come  to  him  he  knows 
not  whence,  and  affect  him  in  fashions  which  he  cannot  explain 
to  himself.  In  the  present  instance  there  is  one  woman,  and  one 
woman  only,  who  can  inspire  the  artist.  She  is  Gioconda  Dianti, 
whose  every  movement  suggests  to  the  sculptor  a  fresh  idea,  so 
that  when  he  visits  the  blocks  of  marble  in  Carrara  in  company  with 
Gioconda  he  sees  at  once  the  designs  which  lie  imprisoned  in  the 
dead  squares  of  marble.  Unhappily  for  himself,  Lucio  cannot  find 
any  inspiration  in  his  beautiful  wife,  Silvia  Settdla.  She  has  all 
the  virtues,  she  has  all  the  sweetness,  of  a  fine  and  affectionate 
nature ;  she  loves  her  little  child  Beata ;  she  is  beloved  by  her  sister 
and  her  husband’s  friends.  But,  despite  the  fact  that  she  has  lately 
saved  her  husband — for  ho  attempted  to  commit  suicide,  and  she 
nursed  him  through  a  long  and  dangerous  illness — she  has  no  real 
influence  over  him,  no  promptings  of  conception  or  idea,  no  real 
illuminating  instinct  as  to  the  tasks  which  the  sculptor  sets  before 
himself.  When  the  play  opens  Lucio  Settdla  has  just  recovered 
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from  the  effects  of  his  attempted  suicide,  and  it  looks  as  if  he 
was  going  to  adopt  a  new  career.  But,  alas !  the  infirmity  of  the 
man  is  that  he  cannot  be  constant  to  one  thing.  His  thoughts  go 
back  to  the  woman  who  waits  for  him  in  the  studio  as  his  model, 
whose  spirit  and  features  have  already  been  incarnated,  so  to  speak, 
in  the  wonderful  figure  of  the  Sphinx,  Lucio’s  masterpiece.  Feeling 
how  powerless  she  is  to  divert  her  husband  from  the  fatal  fascina* 
tion  of  Gioconda,  Silvia  determines  to  go  herself  to  the  studio  and 
confront  her  rival.  There  a  vivid  scene  takes  place,  beginning  with 
some  dignity  on  either  side,  but  soon  leading  to  that  stormy  vocifera¬ 
tion  in  which  Italians  excel.  Thus,  in  order  to  conquer,  poor  Silvia 
undoubtedly  stoops.  She  tells  the  lie  that  her  husband  had  sanc¬ 
tioned  the  banishment  of  Gioconda,  and  the  latter,  in  her  mad  rage 
at  being  turned  out,  rushes  at  the  statue,  to  push  it  from  its  pedes¬ 
tal  and  smash  it  into  atoms.  To  save  his  precious  work  of  art  at 
any  cost  Silvia  intervenes,  with  fatal  consequences  to  herself.  The 
heavy  stone  falls  on  her  arms,  and  destroys  those  beautiful  hands 
of  which  even  her  husband  was  proud.  For  the  rest  of  the  play 
she  is  a  mutilated  thing,  unable  even  to  hold  out  her  arms  to  the 
little  child,  Beata,  who,  at  the  very  close  of  the  play,  comes  to 
her  to  offer  her  flowers.  Here  is  the  tragedy  which  a  wholly  selfish 
artist  can  produce — the  domestic  ruin  for  which  he  is  himself  per¬ 
sonally  responsible  through  his  waywardness  and  inconstancy.  The 
play  is  dedicated  to  Eleonora  Duse,  because  she,  too,  had  beautiful 
hands.  I  saw  it  when  Madame  Duse  presented  it  in  London.  It 
was  the  acknowledged  gift  of  this  actress  to  raise  every  pai*t  which 
she  represented  up  to  the  level  of  her  owm  fine  and  generous  nature ; 
and  few  characters  suited  her  better  than  that  of  the  patient  wife, 
Silvia  Settdla,  maimed  in  her  effoit  to  bi’eak  the  ignoble  yoke  which 
made  her  husband  a  slave. 

.4s  in  reference  to  “  The  Dead  City  ”  I  gave  a  quotation  expres¬ 
sive  of  the  intense  ardour  of  the  explorer,  so  I  give  in  the  present 
instance  one  out  of  many  passages  w'hich  illustrate  the  imaginative 
fen'our  of  the  artist.  This  is  how  Lucio  describes  the  influence 
upon  him  of  his  model  Gioconda :  ^ 

“  She  is  always  diverse,  like  a  cloud  that  from  instant  to  instant 
seems  changed  without  your  seeing  it  change.  Every  motion  of 
her  body  destroys  one  harmony  and  creates  another  yet  more  beau¬ 
tiful.  You  implore  her  to  stay,  to  remain  motionless,  and  across 
all  her  immobility  there  passes  a  torrent  of  obscure  forces,  as 
thoughts  pass  in  the  eyes.  Do  you  understand?  Do  you  under¬ 
stand?  The  life  of  the  eyes  is  the  look,  that  indefinable  thing,  more 
expressive  than  any  word,  than  any  sound,  infinitely  deep  and  yet 
instantaneous  as  a  breath,  swifter  than  a  flash,  innumerable,  omni¬ 
potent:  in  a  word,  the  look.  Now  imagine  the  life  of  the  look  dif¬ 
fused  over  all  her  body.  Do  you  understand?  The  quiver  of  an 
eyelid  transfigures  a  human  face,  and  expresses  an  immensity  of 
(1)  D’Annunzio’s  "Gioconda”  (Heinemanu). 
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joy  or  sorrow.  The  eyelashes  of  the  creature  whom  you  love  are 
lowered:  the  shadow  encircles  you  as  the  waters  encircle  an  island' 
they  are  raised,  the  flame  of  summer  burns  up  the  world.  Another 
quiver,  your  soul  dissolves  like  a  drop  of  water;  another,  you  are 
lord  of  the  universe.  Imagine  that  mystery  over  all  her  bodj! 
Imagine  through  all  her  limbs,  from  the  forehead  to  the  sole  of 
the  foot,  that  flash  of  lightning,  like  life!  ”  And  the  wonderful 
thing  is  that  the  woman  who  can  be  thus  described  may  be  all  the 
time  in  herself  worthless  or  maleficent. 


V. 

By  no  means  the  least  interesting  of  the  plays  of  D’Annunzio 
is  the  one  which  he  calls  “  The  Daughter  of  Jorio,”  and  describes 
as  a  pastoral  tragedy.  The  scene  is  laid  among  the  mountains  of 
Abruzzi,  and,  with  his  usual  care  for  detail,  D’Annunzio  has 
presented  us  with  an  astonishing  mass  of  information  about  the 
shepherds,  and  still  more  about  their  customs,  habits  and  traditions, 
The  first  act,  for  instance,  deals  with  the  ceremony  of  betrothal, 
and  all  the  elaborate  forms  of  procedure  are  detailed  with  a  careful 
hand.  The  second  act  paints  the  life  of  a  shepherd  far  up  in  the 
mountains  during  the  summer  and  early  autumn,  before  the  winter 
drives  him  down  into  the  lowlands.  During  the  good  season  the 
shepherds  feed  their  flocks  in  the  mountains,  coming  down  from 
time  to  time  to  their  native  village,  and  then  returning  after  three 
days.  It  is  a  life  of  solitude,  and,  to  some  extent,  of  idleness. 
Time  hangs  heavy  on  the  hands  of  the  shepherds,  and  they  there¬ 
fore  occupy  themselves  with  carving  in  wood  and  bone.  But  w 
we  specially  note,  a  characteristic,  indeed,  of  the  whole  drama, 
is  the  mystical  atmosphere.  Owing,  perhaps,  to  their  solitude,  the 
shepherds  dream  dreams  and  see  visions.  An  intense  superstition 
reigns  over  their  lives,  and  sacrilege  is  a  charge  which  is  readily 
brought  against  all  who  do  not  conform  to  the  ritual  prescribed 
through  many  ages  past.  The  story  is  a  tragic  one.  Aligi,  the  son 
of  Candia  della  Leonessa  and  a  somewhat  brutal  shepherd  called 
LazAro  di  Roio,  has  been  betrothed,  without  his  own  wishes  appar¬ 
ently  being  consulted,  to  a  little  girl  called  Vienda,  and,  as  I  have 
already  said,  the  first  act  is  occupied  with  the  ceremony  of  the 
betrothal.  But  suddenly  there  comes  an  interruption.  A  wild¬ 
looking  girl  dashes  into  the  room  asking  for  protection  from  certain 
rude  shepherds,  who  intend  to  maltreat  her.  This  turns  out  to 
be  the  daughter  of  Jorio,  Mila  di  Codra,  concerning  w'horn  exist 
suspicions  pointing  to  witchcraft.  The  company  assembled  in 
Candia ’s  house  are  all  for  driving  the  fugitive  runaway  outside  and 
giving  her  up  to  the  untender  mercies  of  the  shepherds.  This  is 
Aligi ’s  first  impression  also,  but  as  he  was  laying  his  hand  on  the 
wretched  girl  he  saw  behind  her  a  silent  angel,  the  guardian  of 
Mila’s  soul,  and  as  one  of  his  sisters,  Ornella,  is  also  strongly  moved 
to  pity,  the  final  result  is  that  the  daughter  of  Jorio  is  allowed  to 
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i  remain  in  safety.  But,  of  course,  the  betrothal  has  been  fatally 
compromised  by  this  unexpected  act,  and  the  wiser  ones  do  not 
expect  any  good  to  come  from  so  ill-omened  an  interruption. 

In  the  second  act  we  have  the  consequence.  Aligi  is  up  in  the 
■  mountains,  and  with  him  is  Mila  di  Codra,  as  innocent  lovers,  it 
is  true,  but  also  as  daring  characters  who  have  broken  the  tradition 
and  are  only  too  likely  to  suffer.  Then,  after  the  appearance  of 
I  various  personages — an  old  woman  gathering  herbs,  the  saint  of  the 
mountain  and  a  demoniac — there  comes  on  the  scene  Aligi ’s  father, 
■  Lazdro,  who  has  made  up  his  mind  in  his  brutal  way  that  if  anyone 
*  is  to  have  MUa  di  Codi'a  in  his  possession  it  will  be  himself  and  not 
bis  son.  A  furious  quarrel  takes  place,  and  in  the  excitement  of 
the  moment,  hardly  knowing  what  he  is  doing,  Aligi  seizes  a  weapon 
and  kills  his  father. 

And  so  we  come  to  the  third  act,  which,  like  its  predecessors,  is 
occupied  with  ceremonial — the  ceremonial  of  dealing  with  a  parri¬ 
cide.  The  man  who  is  proved  guilty  of  this  grave  charge  of  murder- 
I  ing  his  father,  according  to  ancestral  rules,  is  to  be  imprisoned  in 
a  sack  with  a  dog,  a  cock,  a  viper  and  a  monkey,  and  cast  into 
the  sea.  Very  sorrowfully  his  relations  and  friends  gather  round  to 
see  the  accomplishment  of  this  cruel  destiny,  when  Mila  di  Codra 
once  more  checks  further  proceedings  by  taking  all  responsibility 
upon  herself.  She  declares  that  it  was  she,  and  not  Aligi,  who 
struck  the  fatal  blow,  and  so  eloquent  are  her  arguments  that  she 
persuades  the  villagers,  who  are,  perhaps,  in  their  secret  hearts 
only  too  glad  that  the  guilt  has  been  removed  from  one  of  them¬ 
selves  to  a  sorceress.  The  drama  ends  with  \he  condemnation  of 
the  daughter  of  Jorio  to  be  burnt  at  the  stake,  a  willing  sacrifice 
for  the  sake  of  the  man  whom  she  loves.  In  this  strange  drama 
the  characters  are  all  drawn  with  careful  strokes,  and  we  feel  that 
the  author  has  given  us  a  curiously  interesting  and  exact  picture 
of  the  pastoral  scenes  which  make  his  tragedy.  The  Abruzzi,  we 
remember,  was  D’Annunzio’s  birthplace,  and  he  dedicates  the  drama 
to  all  those  kinsmen  or  fellow-citizens  of  his  who  dwell  between 
the  mountain  and  the  sea.  It  is  only  one  more  proof  of  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  care  with  which  the  Italian  dramatist  worked  out  all  the 
conditions  which  his  story  involved.  In  this  piece  his  local  colour 
is  as  strong  as  that  in  “  Francesca  da  Rimini." 

VI. 

=  I  have  taken  "  The  Daughter  of  Jorio  ’’  out  of  its  proper  order, 
but  I  must  now  return  to  the  capital  achievement,  as  some  would 
deem  it,  of  D’Annunzio,  the  great  historical  drama  of  the  renais¬ 
sance,  "  Francesca  da  Rimini.”  In  this  play  our  author  is  quite 
as  much  historian  as  dramatist.  He  is  painting  a  picture  of  the 
thirteenth  century  in  Italy,  with  all  its  riotous  strength,  its  pas¬ 
sionate  cruelty,  its  lust  of  blood,  its  quick  sensitiveness  to  beauty, 
i  Q*  2 
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When  “  Francesca  da  Rimini  ”  was  acted  for  the  first  time  at  Rome 
by  Eleonora  Duse  and  her  company  in  December,  1901,  the  per¬ 
formance  was  the  signal  for  the  outpouring  of  a  vast  deal  of  con¬ 
troversy,  such  as  reminded  some  of  the  critics  of  the  battle  royal 
which  was  waged  over  Victor  Hugo’s  "  Hernani.”  The  performance 
lasted  five  hours,  and  it  is  said  that,  owing  to  the  noise  in  the 
theatre,  many  of  the  speeches  were  inaudible.  No  audience  likes 
to  sit  for  five  continuous  hours  in  a  theatre,  despite  our  Wagnerian 
experiences.  But  after  that  earliest  and  somewhat  inauspicious 
premiere,  the  play  was  freely  cut  and  acted  with  the  greatest  s)‘c- 
cess  in  the  chief  cities  of  Italy,  and  also  in  London.  The  piece  is 
a  gotKl  deal  more  than  a  tragedy  of  two  lovers ;  it  is  a  study  of  an 
age  of  blood.  If  revolting  things  happen  in  the  course  of  the  drama, 
if  a  prisoner  is  killed  in  cold  blood  in  a  dungeon  while  his  cries 
come  up  to  the  ears  of  the  principal  personages  of  the  play,  if  the 
heroine  herself  is  so  intoxicated  with  the  strong  wine  of  battle  that 
she  wants  to  scatter  Greek  fire  broadcast  and  shoot  down  her  foes, 
there  is  ready  reason  for  all  these  things  in  the  fact  that  they,  or 
something  like  them,  actually  occurred.  In  “  Francesca  da  Rimini  ” 
D’Annunzio  has  taken  his  task  with  the  utmost  seriousness,  and 
has  determined  to  set  before  our  eyes  a  historical  picture  full  of 
erudite  archaeological  details.  It  is  no  smooth  tale  of  love — simple, 
sensuous,  passionate — such  as  Mr.  Stephen  Phillips  gives  us  in  his 
version.  It  is  a  picture  of  war  and  bloodshed,  of  treachery  and 
accusation,  and  in  each  act  there  is  the  recurrent  note  of  savagery 
as  well  as  of  romance,  of  fraternal  discord  quite  as  much  as  the 
passion  of  a  man  for  a  maid.  It  is  a  great  historical  panorama, 
in  which  each  scene  as  it  passes  before  our  gaze  has  to  be  illus¬ 
trated  out  of  the  annals  and  records  of  the  time.  Features  like 
these,  however,  hardly  make  for  the  success  of  the  play  on  the 
boards.  For  the  dramatic  success  we  must  look  beyond  the 
historical  adornment,  the  lurid  panoply  of  wmr  which  he  has  spread 
over  his  main  personages.  We  must  look  to  the  simple  theme  itself, 
the  loves  of  Francesca  and  Paolo,  the  revelation  of  their  intrigue, 
the  vengeance  taken  upon  them  by  the  furious  husband.  In  the 
real  story  Paolo  and  Francesca  were  both  married.  She  was  a 
mother  and  he  a  father  of  children,  and  it  was  only  after  ten  years 
of  mai’riage  that  Giovanni,  who  went  by  the  name  of  Gianciotto,  or 
the  cripple,  surprised  them  together  and  stabbed  them.  Dante 
in  the  fifth  canto  of  his  “  Inferno,”  omits  everything  except  the 
bare  facts  of  love  and  death;  D’Annunzio  refers  once  or  twice  to 
Paolo’s  wife,  Ordbile,  but  not  to  the  children.  He  makes  the  story 
move  steadily  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  passion,  and 
the  scenes  between  the  lovers  breathe  the  romantic  fervour  with 
which  the  poet-dramatist  has  enriched  all  his  scenes  of  love.  They 
are  very  human  beings,  though  it  ought,  of  course,  to  be  added 
human  beings  of  the  thirteenth  century  in  Italy.  They  are  fond 
of  luxury,  they  love  beautiful  things,  they  linger  over  memories, 
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and  rejoice  in  tales  of  bravery  and  romance.  Paolo  was  an  accom¬ 
plished  Italian,  a  perfect  archer,  who  had  considerable  skill  in 
music,  and  loved  his  horse.  Francesca,  full  of  tender  feeling,  yet 
is  capable  of  being  stirred  up  by  excitement  to  wild  deeds  and  words. 
She  is  so  intoxicated  with  the  strange  new  and  perilous  beauty 
of  the  Greek  fire  that  she  runs  the  risk  of  setting  all  the  battlements 
in  flame.  Indeed,  round  her  personality  violent  deeds  are  always 
circling.  In  her  father’s  house  brother  fights  with  brother,  and  it 
is  her  brother’s  bleeding  face  which  appears  to  her  through  the 
barred  window  at  the  close  of  the  first  act  at  the  moment  when  she 
is  seeing  Paolo  for  the  first  time,  and  has  just  offered  him  a  rose. 
In  herself  she  hates  cruelty,  but  is  forced  to  exist  on  it  as  her  daily 
food.  She  betrays  her  husband,  it  is  true,  but  then  he  had  won 
her  unfairly,  and  she  does  nob  feel  that  she  is  doing  wrong  in  loving 
another.  She  has  no  scruples,  yet  with  sensitive  nervousness  she 
feels  the  proximity  of  the  fate  to  which  she  is  doomed.  Observe, 
too,  as  an  indication  of  the  direct  and  practical  way  in  which  these 
martial  men  of  the  thirteenth  century  went  about  their  business, 
that  in  the  final  scene,  when  Paolo  is  trapped  and  both  lovers  are 
slain,  the  husband  indulges  in  no  moralising  speeches.  He  bends 
his  crooked  knee  with  a  painful  movement,  picks  up  his  sword, 
and  breaks  it  over  the  other  knee. 

VII. 

There  arc  other  later  dramas  of  D’Annunzio  to  which  I  have  no 
space  to  refer,  but  we  have  now  sufficient  materials  for  a  general 
estimate  of  the  Italian  poet’s  dramatic  workmanship.  It  is  not 
very  easy  to  form  a  just  estimate,  because  while  there  is  so  much 
that  appeals  to  us,  there  are  also  certain  qualities  which  repel  our 
sympathy,  and,  indeed,'  induce  in  some  cases  a  feeling  of  disgust. 
In  all  these  plays  the  literary  critic  must  keep  as  strictly  as  may 
be  to  the  artistic  interest  and  justification,  and  leave  wholly  on 
one  side  the  ethical  aspects.  And  that  is  a  very  difficult  thing  for 
either  English  audiences  or  English  writers.  Very  few  indeed  of 
our  English  authors  have  been  able  to  keep  the  tw'o  points  of  view 
separate.  If  we  take  characteristic  examples  amongst  ourselves  of 
those  who  have  composed  novels  or  plays,  we  shall  find  that  most 
of  them  have  in  the  execution  of  their  artistic  task  kept  their  eye 
on  a  didactic  aim.  Shakespeare  is  an  exception,  but  then  he  is  an 
exception  to  most  rules.  Thackeray  is  an  example  ready  to  hand; 
so,  too,  is  George  Eliot,  and  many  others,  including  Dickens,  who, 
with  no  little  sentimentality,  presents  us  with  his  moral.  But  the 
result  is  that  when  we  are  called  upon  to  gauge  the  work  of  a  purely 
unethical  genius  like  Heine  or  Maupassant,  or  D’Annunzio,  we  find 
ourselves  embarrassed  by  national  prejudices  and  by  our  strong 
ethical  judgments.  It  is  easy,  of  course,  to  string  together  sen¬ 
tences  of  blame  or  praise.  We  may  deride  D’Annunzio’s  heroes. 
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Sperilli,  Hermil,  Aurispa,  refined,  sensitive,  susceptible  figure? 
steeped  in  voluptuous  self-indulgence.  Or  we  may  say  glib  and 
facile  things  about  the  heroines,  who  are  undoubtedly  formed  in 
finer  moulds.  But  the  main  task  of  literary  criticism  is  to  define 
the  artist,  to  describe  his  special  genius,  and  illustrate  the  aims 
which  he  sets  before  our  eyes. 

In  the  first  place  he  is  clearly  a  poet,  who  bathes  his  creations 
in  a  poetic  atmosphere,  who  abounds  in  lyrical  ecstasies  and  writes 
pages,  often  rhetorical  and  extravagant,  but  not  rarely  of  true 
poetical  excellence.  His  style  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  things 
about  him.  This  is  a  point  which,  of  course,  only  Italians  can 
properly  estimate,  and  even  they  find  it  difficult  to  read  H'Annunzio, 
so  fond  is  he  of  strange  words  and  so  devoted  to  archaeological  details. 
He  describes  pieces  of  armour,  for  instance,  as  an  expert,  and 
whenever  he  seeks  to  get  the  proper  background  for  his  creations  he 
will  dig  deep  in  archaic  lore  and  show  a  scholarly  delight  in  all 
technical  details  of  his  work.  If  we  ask,  further,  whether  he  is  a 
dramatist,  the  answer  also  is  fairly  clear.  There  can  be  no  ques¬ 
tion  that  he  appreciates  the  dramatic  point  of  view,  that  he  gives 
us  dramatic  situations,  that  his  personages,  at  all  events  most  of 
them,  are  tmglingly  alive.  But  they  all  speak  D’Annunzio’s  lan¬ 
guage,  not  always  the  language  appropriate  to  their  own  characters, 
and  the  author’s  love  of  purple  passages  sometimes  makes  his 
dramatic  wheels  roll  heavily,  and  delays  the  onward  march  of  the 
drama.  And  it  is  a  weakness  in  him,  and  not  a  strength,  that  he  is 
preoccupied  with  particular  types  of  humanity,  whom  we  have  to 
describe  as  neurotic  and  febrile.  Two  characteristics  belong  to  all 
D’Annunzio’s  heroes.  They  have  a  love  of  beauty,  and  they  are 
full  of  that  stormy  passion  which  never  halts  before  an  obstacle, 
and  usually  dooms  themselves  and  those  whom  they  love  to  an 
ignoble  fate.  D’Annunzio  is  an  artist  first  and  foremost,  but  not 
of  a  virile  or  healthy  stamp.  His  work  seems  to  have  all  the  arti¬ 
ficiality  of  a  too  self-conscious  artist.  It  is  over-rich,  over-ripe,  and 
therefore  contains  wnthin  itself  the  seeds  of  proximate  decay. 

W.  li.  Courtney. 
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Two  distinct  conceptions  exist  of  Angelica  Kaufmann — Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds’  “  Miss  Angel.”  The  one  represents  her  as  £u  sentimen¬ 
talist  of  the  first  order — posturing,  vapouring,  wheedling,  flattering 
and  flirting;  the  other  as  a  beautiful  Soul,  richly  gifted  by  nature, 
cruelly  persecuted  by  fate,  of  whom  Steinberg  could  say,  ”  her 
very  faults  are  lovable,”  and  of  whom  Goethe  could  write,  “  I 
wish  I  might  bind  myself  in  closer  ties  to  this  fascinating  woman.” 
These  two  conceptions  appear  at  first  sight  to  be  diametrically 
opposed  to  each  other,  but  a  closer  study  of  Angelica’s  character 
and  career  leads  rather  to  the  belief  that  they  are  due  to  the  different 
points  of  view  taken  by  those  who  are  responsible  for  them.  Like 
every  other  human  being,  she  was  made  up  of  mingled  qualities 
and  defects;  her  admirers  fixed  their  gaze  upon  the  former,  her 
critics  upon  the  latter,  and  it  is  only  by  examining  both  that  the 
woman  herself  can  be  discovered. 

The  task  is  made  harder,  moreover,  by  the  fact  that  Angelica 
is  a  heroine  of  fiction,  both  French  and  English,  and  the  more 
that  the  reader  admires,  for  example,  Miss  Thackeray’s  charming 
romance,  “  Miss  Angel,”  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  keep  in  mind 
that  it  does  not  profess  to  be  historically  accurate. 

That  Angelica  Kaufmann  shared  in  the  sentimentalism  of  her 
day,  is  indisputable;  the  very  subjects  of  her  pictures  are  enough 
to  prove  it — Andromache  fainting  at  the  sight  of  ,/Eneas,  Sappho 
bemoaning  the  death  of  Patroclus,  Calypso  calling  heaven  to  wit¬ 
ness  her  affection  for  Ulysses,  Sylvia  lamenting  over  a  favourite 
stag,  Ariadne  abandoned  by  Theseus,  Psyche  fainting,  Cupid  drying 
Psyche’s  tears,  Penelope  weeping  over  the  bow  of  Ulysses,  Rinaldo 
preventing  Armida  from  suicide,  the  parting  of  Ulysses  and  Pene¬ 
lope,  etc.,  etc.  It  was  the  age  of  pseudo-classicism  and  pseudo¬ 
romance,  and  it  was  not  possible  that  one  of  her  susceptible  tem¬ 
perament  should  escape  the  general  infection. 

It  was  an  age,  also,  when  women  were  expected  to  weep  and 
swoon  on  the  smallest  provocation,  and  when  their  achievements 
were  never  considered  apart  from  their  sex ;  and  it  is  here  that  we 
find  the  answer  to  the  question  how  such  men  as  Reynolds  can 
have  been  blind  to  the  feebleness  of  her  conceptions  and  the  faulti¬ 
ness  of  her  drawing.  They  were  lenient  to  her  because  the  artist 
was  never  judged  apart  from  the  woman,  and  this  attitude  towards 
her  is  well  symbolised  in  the  celebrated  picture  of  the  first  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Royal  Academy,  in  which,  though  one  of  their  number, 
she  is  only  represented  by  the  portrait  of  her  which  hangs  upon 
the  wall.  As  an  artist  she  was  with  them,  but  being  a  woman, 
she  could  never  be  of  them, 
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Angelica  was  bom  in  the  year  1741,  at  Coire,  in  the  Orisons 
and  from  her  earliest  years  was  taught  by  her  father,  Johann  Joseph 
Kaufmann.  The  story  of  her  life  has  been  graphically  written  bv 
the  Cavaliere  Giovanni  Gherardo  De  Rossi,  in  a  volume  published 
in  Florence  in  the  year  1810,  and  he  has  much  to  say  of  her  infant 
talents  for  art  and  music,  and  of  the  extraordinary  care  with  which 
they  were  cultivated.  At  eight  years  old  she  began  to  paint  por-  I 
traits,  and  from  that  time  onward  she  never  laid  down  the  brush 
until  Death  himself  took  it  from  her  hand.  De  Rossi  relates  manv 
charming  stories  of  her  girlhood.  At  Como,  when  only  eleven  years 
old,  she  painted  the  portrait  of  the  venerable  bishop.  In  Rome 
she  painted  the  portrait  of  Winckelmann,  sat  at  his  feet  and  listened 
to  his  outpourings  on  Art,  while  his  praises  of  her  work  were  so 
enthusiastic  that  it  was  generally  reported  that  he  was  in  love  wth 
her.  In  Milan  she  studied  seriously,  but  in  order  to  obtain  admission 
to  the  Art  School  she  was  obliged  to  disguise  herself  as  a  boy.  At 
Castle  Montford  a  young  musician  fell  in  love  wnth  her  and  with 
her  exquisite  voice,  trying  to  persuade  her  to  relinquish  her  paint¬ 
ing;  whereupon  she  begged  a  priest  to  come  to  her  rescue  and  get 
her  father  to  send  the  musician  about  his  business,  utilising 
episode  in  a  picture  of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice — Orpheus,  as  her 
husband  afterwards  told  De  Rossi,  being  a  portrait  of  the  musician 
who  had  striven  to  lead  her  away  from  her  vv^ork. 

But  the  true  romance  of  her  career  begins  when  she  was  brought 
to  England  by  the  wife  of  the  English  Ambassador  at  Venice, 
Lady  Wentworth.  Angelica  at  this  time  was  in  the  full  loveliness 
of  her  youth.  ”  Ben  tagliata,  e  graziosa  la  bocca,"  says  De  Rossi, 

“  bianchi  ed  eguali  i  denti,’ — a  mouth  well-cut  and  sw'eet,  teeth 
white  and  even — and  he  goes  on  to  describe  her  wonderful  blue 
eyes,  so  full  of  expression  that  only  those  who  had  met  her  glance 
could  understand  what  worlds  of  meaning  it  was  capable  of  con¬ 
veying. 

It  seemed,  indeed,  that  the  fairies  had  been  so  lavish  in  their 
gifts  that  her  life  was  bound  to  be  one  unbroken  scene  of  delight: 
fine  ladies  and  great  artists  fell  victims  to  her;  orders  for  pictures 
poured  in,  she  was  flattered,  followed,  feted  and  caressed.  Royal 
commissions  made  her  the  fashion,  and  her  talent  for  mural  decora¬ 
tion  brought  her  handsome  offers  from  the  most  celebrated  archi¬ 
tects  of  the  day. 

Nor  was  the  adoration  offered  to  the  woman  less  striking  than 
the  homage  paid  to  the  artist :  every  man  who  met  the  glances  of 
those  melting  blue  eyes  succumbed  to  their  fascination.  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  in  his  diary  gives  her  the  tender  name  of  “  Miss  Angel,” 
and  by  the  entry  “  Fiori  ”  in  connection  with  her  shows  that  he 
made  her  offerings  of  flowers.  Nathaniel  Dance  proposed  to  her 
more  than  once,  and  Fuseli,  for  her  sweet  sake,  was  as  adamant 
to  poor  Mary  Moser. 

“  As  every  sun-ray  has  a  shadow,  so  every  beautiful  woman  has 
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a  foil,”  runs  a  cynical  sentence,  and  it  was  certainly  true  in  the 
case  of  Angelica  Kaufmann.  Mary  Moser  was  a  “  precise  woman,” 
says  J.  T.  Smith,  the  pupil  and  biographer  of  the  Dutch  sculptor, 
Nollekens.  She  was  prudent,  plain  and  sensible — all  the  adjectives 
that  could  nob  possibly  be  applied  to  Angelica  were  applicable  to 
her— and  that  they  were  both  nominated  members  of  the  Royal 
Academy  at  the  time  of  its  foundat’cn  only  added  point  to  the 
contrast  between  them.  Mary  was  an  excellent  craftswoman,  her 
aim  limited  by  her  achievement;  Angelica  a  genius,  whose  powers 
of  execution  were  not  equal  to  her  powers  of  conception. 

•Apart  from  her  unrequited  love  for  the  handsome  Fuseli,  Mary 
had  a  fine  turn  for  humour,  and  J.  T.  Smith  quotes  a  delightful 
letter  written  by  her  to  her  friend,  Mrs.  Lloyd : — 

“  Come  to  London  and  admire  our  plumes — we  sweep  the  sky ! 
A  Duchess  wears  six  feathers,  a  lady  four,  and  every  milkmaid  one 
at  each  corner  of  her  cap.  Your  Mamma  desired  me  to  enquire 
the  name  of  something  she  had  seen  in  the  windows  in  Tavistock 
Street:  it  seems  she  was  afraid  to  ask,  but  I  took  courage,  and 
they  told  me  they  were  rattlesnake  tippets.  However,  notwith¬ 
standing  their  frightful  name,  they  are  not  very  much  unlike  a 
beaufong,  only  the  quills  are  made  stiff  and  springy  in  the  starching. 
Fashion  is  grown  a  monster;  pray  tell  your  operator  that  your  hair 
must  measure  just  three-quarters  of  a  yard  from  the  extremity  of 
one  wing  to  the  other.  ’  ’ 

There  are  no  rattlesnake  tippets  in  the  windows  in  Tavistock 
Street  nowadays,  bub  those  who  haunt  that  solemn  region  of  pub¬ 
lishing  offices  may  well  spare  a  sympathetic  sigh  for  the  heavy- 
hearted  Mary  Moser.  For  heavy-hearted  she  was,  in  spite  of  her 
lively  letters.  Fuseli’s  striking  face  and  romantic  manners  had 
captured  her  heart,  but  he  remained  stony  and  indifferent.  J.  T. 
Smith  gives  an  amusing  description  of  a  dinner  at  Nolleken’s  house, 
of  which  he,  as  a  small  boy  employed  in  the  studio,  was  an  interested 
witness  through  the  crack  of  the  door.  The  conversation  was  not 
of  the-  most  refined  order,  and  need  not  be  repeated  here,  but  one 
passing  jest  which  came  to  the  lad’s  ears  shows  that  Mary’s  love¬ 
lorn  condition  w'as  well-known  to  the  company. 

“Don’t  crack  the  nuts  with  your  teeth.  Miss  Moser;  you’ll  spoil 
’em,’’  cried  Nollekens,  whereupon  his  father-in-law,  Mr.  Welch, 
added  the  sly  remark,  “  Aye,  and  what  would  Mr.  Fuseli  say  to 
that?  ” 

But  Mr.  Fuseli  would  not  have  cared  a  straw  if  Mary  had  broken 
every  tooth  in  her  head:  that  was  the  tragedy  of  the  situation. 
He  may  have  been  to  blame  in  leading  her  on.  Smith  thinks  that 
he  was,  and  says  that  in  early  life  “  he  suffered  each  of  his  many 
female  admirers  to  suppose  herself  the  favourite  fair.  Miss  Moser, 
at  one  period,  drew  that  conclusion,  and  for  a  long  time  he  flirted 
with  Angelica  Kaufmann,  but  he  found  at  last  that  that  lady’s 
glances  were  directed  towards  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.” 
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Fuseli’s  biographer,  John  Knowles,  in  the  memoir  published  in 
1831,  takes  a  somewhat  different  view,  and  says  that  Mary  " 
tered  herself  that  the  feelings  which  she  had  were  mutual.”  Byj 
however  this  may  be,  the  letter  which  he  wrote  in  answer  to  her 
pathetic  effusion  of  June,  1770,  proves  clearly  enough  that  he  had 
not  one  spark  of  affection  for  her: — 

“  If  you  have  not  forgotten  at  Rome,”  she  writes,  “  those  friends 
whom  you  remembered  at  Florence,  write  to  me  from  that  nurserv 
of  arts  and  raree-show  of  the  world  which  flourishes  in  ruins.  "l 
suppose  there  has  been  a  million  letters  sent  to  Italy  with  an 
account  of  our  exhibition,  so  it  will  be  only  telling  you  what  yw 
know  already  to  say  that  Reynolds  was  like  himself  in  pictures 
which  you  have  seen;  Gainsborough  beyond  himself  in  a  portrait 
of  a  gentleman  in  a  Vandyk  habit,  and  Zoffany  superior  to  every- 
body  in  a  portrait  of  Garrick.  Angelica  made  a  very  great  addition 
to  the  show.  My  mamma  declares  that  you  are  an  insufferable 
creature,  and  that  she  speaks  as  good  English  as  your  mother  did 
high  German.  My  father  and  his  daughter  long  to  know  the  pro¬ 
gress  you  will  make,  particularly 

Mary  Moser, 

who  remains  sincerely  your  friend,  and  believes  you  will  e.\claim 

or  mutter  to  yourself,  ‘  Why  •  did  she  send  this  d -  nonsense 

to  me?  ’  ” 

Poor  Mary !  Not  all  her  sprightly  messages,  not  all  her  uncon¬ 
cealed  longings  to  hear  of  his  welfare,  not  even  her  handsome  allu¬ 
sion  to  her  rival,  could  melt  Fuseli’s  hard  heart.  For  ten  months 
no  answer  reached  her,  and  when  in  April,  1771,  a  letter  came 
to  hand,  she  must  have  told  herself  that  silence  was  better  than 
such  a  cold  repulse  as  this: — 

“  Madam, — I  am  inexcusable,  I  know  your  letter  by  heart,  and 
have  never  answered  it.  But  I  am  often  so  very  unhappy  within 
that  I  hold  it  a  matter  of  remorse  to  distress  such  a  friend  as  Miss 
Moser  with  my  own  whimsical  miseries  (they  may  be  fancied  evils, 
but  to  him  who  has  fancy,  real  evils  are  unnecessary,  though  J 
have  them,  too).  I  beg  my  warmest  compliments  to  your  papa  and 
mamma,  and  am  unaltered.  Madam, 

Your  most  obliged  servant  and  friend, 

Fuseli.” 

After  this  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  said.  Mary  Moser  went 
on  her  solitary  way  for  twenty-two  years,  and  then  put  an  end 
to  all  jests  and  condolences  on  the  part  of  her  acquaintances  by 
giving  her  hand  in  1793  to  Captain  Lloyd,  now  left  a  widower  by 
the  death  of  her  friend;  while  Fuseli,  having  let  off  his  resentment 
against  Angelica  with  the  caustic  remark,  “  She  pleased,  and  desired 
to  please,  the  age  in  which  she  lived  and  the  race  for  which  she 
wrought,”  consoled  himself  in  1788  by  marrying  a  Miss  Rawlins, 
with  whom  he  passed  a  wedded  life  of  thirty-five  years. 
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But  what  of  Angelica,  while  Mary  Moser  was  thus  enduring  the 
pangs  of  unrequited  love?  Miss  Gerrard,  her  English  biographer, 
says  that  her  indifference  to  Fuseli  arose  from  the  fact  that  he  was 
poor,  and  could  not  satisfy  her  ambitions.  But  this  seems  a  hard 
saying:  the  suitor  was  clever  and  attractive,  and  not  only  Mary  Moser 
but  Mary  Woolstonecraft  and  a  host  of  other  ladies  were  languish¬ 
ing  for  his  love;  but  Sir  Joshua’s  merits  outweighed  his  a  thousand 
times,  and  the  heart  that  was  drawn  towards  the  one  was  scarcely 
likely  to  be  attracted  by  the  other.  That  Eeynolds  paid  her  great 
attentions  has  never  been  questioned :  why  he  did  not  come  forward 
is  a  problem  that  will  never  now  be  solved.  They  were  continually 
toge^er,  they  painted  each  other’s  portraits,  and  their  names  were 
constantly  coupled  by  their  friends  and  acquaintances.  Thus  Gold¬ 
smith  concludes  his  burlesque  on  the  invitation  to  dinner  that  came 
too  late  with  the  following  lines: — 

“  ’Tis  Reynolds’  way 
From  wisdom  to  stray, 

And  Angelica’s  whim 
To  be  frolic  like  him  ; 

But  alas !  your  good  worships,  how  could  they  be  wiser. 

When  both  have  been  spoiled  in  to-day’s  Advertiser’' ” 

This  was  ati  allusion  to  the  Advertiser’s  poetical  critique  of  An¬ 
gelica’s  recently-finished  portrait  of  Reynolds:  — 

“  When  the  likeness  she  hath  dono  for  thee, 

Oh !  Reynolds,  with  astonishment  we  see. 

Forced  to  submit,  with  all  our  pride  we  own 
Such  strength,  such  harmony  excelled  by  none, 

And  thou  out-rivalled  by  thyself  alone!” 

Strength  is  tlie  very  quality  denied  to  Angelica  by  her  critics. 
Peter  Pindar  laughed  at  the — 

“  feeble  males 

That  figure  in  her  painted  tales.” 

Count  Bemstorff,  the  Danish  Prime  Minister,  after  praising  the 
tender  charm  of  her  women,  comments  on  the  want  of  virility  in 
her  men:  “  They  are  shy  creatures;  some  of  them  look  like  girls 
in  men’s  clothes,  and  it  would  be  impossible  for  her  to  portray  a 
villain.” 

But  perhaps  this  very  strain  of  weakness  was  what  appealed 
to  the  great  painter,  and  although  De  Rossi  says  that  art  was  all 
his  delight,  and  that  he  had  closed  his  heart  to  every  other  passion, 
it  was  to  him  that  she  turned  for  help  in  her  difficulties ;  she  begged 
his  interference  when  her  pictures  were  badly  hung  at  the  Academy ; 
she  asked  his  aid  when  the  great  calamity  of  her  life  fell  upon 
her. 

The  inability  to  portray  a  villain  that  Count  Bemstorff  notices 
may  have  made  it  equally  impossible  for  her  to  detect  one;  but 
when  a  veritable  villain  appeared  upon  the  scene,  he  had  little 
difficulty  in  victimising  her.  It  was  at  a  dinner  party  at  Dr. 
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Burney’s  house  that  she  first  met  the  man  whom  De  Rossi  describes 
as  being  of  fine  aspect,  great  talents  and  noble  manner.  He  was 
introduced  to  her  as  the  Count  de  Horn,  a  Swedish  nobleman,  mucii 
interested  in  art,  and  so  far  all  the  accounts  agree ;  but  at  this  point 
they  separate,  some  saying  that  Angelica  lost  her  heart  to  him 
others  that  she  never  really  cared  for  him,  but  that  she  was  flat¬ 
tered  by  his  attentions,  and  deceived  by  his  representations  so  far 
as  to  marry  him,  De  Rossi,  whose  biography  was  published  onlv 
three  years  after  her  death,  and  who  obtained  his  information  from 
her  cousin  and  from  the  private  papers  that  were  put  into  his  hands 
says  that  ho  made  gradual  inroads  upon  her  heart — a  poco  a  poco 
si  fa  strada  nel  cuore  di  lei.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  Molloy  and  other  lator 
writers  say  that  her  heart  was  never  concerned  in  the  matter;  while 
J.  T.  Smith  sums  up  the  position  in  a  cruel  sentence :  “Angelica 
Kaufmann  was  a  great  coquette,  and  pretended  to  be  in  love  with 
several  gentlemen  at  the  same  time.  However,  she  was  at  last 
rightly  served  for  her  duplicity  by  marrying  a  very  handsojiie  fellow 
personating  the  Count  de  Horn.” 

But  whatever  Angelica’s  secret  feelings  may  have  been,  the  facts 
of  the  case  admit  of  no  dispute.  Her  lover,  whose  mother’s  name 
was  Brandt,  and  who  had  no  right  to  that  of  bis  father,  had  come 
to  England  as  an  adventurer  in  the  character  of  the  Count  de  Horn, 
in  whose  house  he  had  been  brought  up  as  a  servant.  Attracted 
by  the  young  artist’s  reputation  and  success,  he  made  love  to  her, 
and  was  soon  her  accepted  suitor.  “  She  was  determined  to  show 
her  friends  with  whom  she  had  flirted  that  she  had  at  last  made  a 
good  hit,’’  says  Smith,  “  and  therefore,  without  the  least  hesitation, 
at  once  gave  her  hand  to  the  impostor.’’ 

But  she  did  not  at  once  boast  of  her  “  good  hit,’’  for  at  die 
Count’s  request  she  kept  their  engagement  secret  until  he  had 
received  papers  that  he  was  expecting  from  Sweden ;  and  when  he 
came  to  her  one  day  in  much  seeming  distress,  saying  that  enemies 
were  plotting  for  his  arrest  and  execution,  and  that  the  only  thing 
that  could  save  him  would  be  his  marriage  with  one  so  high  in 
Court  favour  as  herself,  she  immediately  consented  to  a  private 
union.  The  doubts  whether  a  marriage  actually  took  place,  and, 
if  so,  at  what  church  it  was  celebrated,  have  been  cleared  up  by 
Miss  Gerrard,  who  has  discovered  the  entry  in  the  registers  of  St. 
James’s,  Piccadilly.  The  service  was  performed  by  a  Mr.  Baddeley, 
the  curate  of  the  church,  and  the  two  witnesses  signed  their  names 
as  Annie  Horne  and  Richard  Home — a  curious  circumstance,  con¬ 
sidering  the  name  under  which  the  bridegroom  passed,  but  one 
which  is  not  explained. 

As  soon  as  the  deed  was  done,  it  was  confessed  to  Angelica’s 
father,  and,  according  to  De  Rossi,  a  terrible  scene  followed.  Joseph 
Kaufmann  pointed  out  to  his  daughter  that  she  had  no  real  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  man  to  whom  she  had  pledged  herself,  and  his  enquiries 
were  received  with  fury  by  the  County  who  tried  to  silence  him 
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veith  menaces  since  he  could  not  satisfy  him — mosira  il  Conte  il 
piu  terribile  irritamento ;  grida,  minaccia,  ma  non.  puo  rispondere 
aHe  interroyazioni,  die  risolutamente  gli  fa  il  suocero.” 

De  Rossi  quotes  a  remark  made  by  Angelica  to  her  father  to 
the  effect  that  he  need  not  disturb  himself,  since  if  Horn  was  an 
impostor,  her  marriage  would  be  invalid,  and  that  she  had  only 
■  agreed  to  it  on  this  condition.  Mr.  Molloy  says  that  this  shows 
that  it  was  only  the  title  she  cared  about,  but  the  remark  is  capable 
-  of  another  interpretation,  for  it  might  very  well  imply  her  implicit 
trust  in  her  husband’s  veracity.  But  however  this  may  have  been, 

;  the  impostor  was  soon  shown  in  his  true  colours.  Coming  one 
:  day  to  her  house,  he  ordered  his  wife  to  leave  London  with  him, 

^  and  on  her  refusal  sent  a  lawyer  to  her,  who  told  her  that  Horn 
I  was  legally  entitled  to  all  her  possessions,  but  that,  being  of  a 
i  generous  nature,  he  was  willing  to  separate  from  her  on  the  payment 
i  of  4500.  .\ngelica,  on  this,  employed  a  lawyer  in  her  turn,  who 
I  speedily  discovered  that  Horn  not  only  had  no  right  to  the  name 
:  under  which  he  had  married  her,  but  that  he  had  a  wife  already, 
and  that  she  could  obtain  her  freedom  by  making  this  known. 
But  badly  as  .\ngelica  had  been  treated,  she  still  had  some  feeling 
for  the  villain  who  had  deceived  her.  The  penalty  for  bigamy  at 
I  that  time  was  hanging,  and  rather  than  endanger  him,  she  paid 
I  the  reduced  demand  of  £300,  and  a  deed  of  separation  was  signed 
\  on  February  the  tenth,  1768. 

I  Many  fables  have  gathered  round  this  stoi*y,  and  not  the  least 
I  scandalous  of  the  fables  is  that  mentioned  in  the  Biographic  Gene- 
rale  ot  Baris :  "Dec  hiographea  ont  accuses  Reynolds  d'avoir  pre¬ 
pare  ce  complot  et  initie  ce  malheureux  a  son  role  pour  se  venger 
I  leg  dedains  d’AngcUque,  mais  ce  fait  n’est  pas  certain.” 

It  is  only  fair  to  Sir  Joshua  to  say  that  there  is  not  a  scrap  of 
;  evidence  in  support  of  this  statement,  th^t  his  upright  and  honour- 

Iable  chara,cter  is  sufficient  contradiction  of  it,  and  that  the  fact 
that  he  remained  her  friend  as  long  as  he  lived  proves  that  he  was 
capable  of  no  such  petty  vengeance. 

Count  Bernstorff  has  left  a  graphic  pen  picture  of  Angelica  as  he 
saw  her  six  months  after  this  terrible  catastrophe.  “  It  would  be 
impossible  to  pass  such  a  face  without  looking  at  it,”  he  says,  “  and 
once  you  have  looked  you  must  admire.  There  are  moments  when 
she  is  absolutely  beautiful:  thus,  when  she  is  seated  at  her  har¬ 
monica,  singing  Pergolesi’s  Stahat  Mater,  her  large,  expressive  eyes 
are  piously  raised  to  heaven,  her  inspired  look  helps  the  expression 
of  the  divine  words — at  this  moment  she  is  a  living  St.  Cecilia. 
Alas  I  that  so  much  beauty  and  such  talent  should  have  failed  to 
secure  for  this  gifted  woman  any  measure  of  happiness.  The  sad¬ 
ness  of  her  whole  air  betrays  an  inward  discontent,  which  is  the 
consequence  of  her  unfortunate  marriage  which  has  ended  in  a 
separation.  The  whole  story  is  pitiful,  and  this  misfortune  has 
spoiled  her  hfe.” 
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But  Angelica’s  spirit  was  not  quite  so  easily  crushed  as  the  com. 
passionate  Count  Bernstorff  imagined.  Her  art  was  left  to  her,  and 
with  a  fine  courage  she  took  up  her  brush  once  more,  and  forced 
herself  to  go  on  using  it.  A  large  number  of  her  pictures  were 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  she  under¬ 
took  an  immense  amount  of  work  for  the  brothers  Adam,  who 
employed  her  to  decorate  the  walls  and  ceilings  of  many  of  the 
houses  that  they  were  then  building  in  different  parts  of  London 
while  in  1778  she  was  one  of  the  artists  selected  to  execute  mural 
paintings  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral. 

But  Angelica  was  not  the  kind  of  woman  whom  Cupid  could  leave 
to  tread  the  path  of  labour  unmolested.  Her  life,  to  its  very  end, 
was  swayed  by  emotions,  and  news  of  Horn’s  death  having  reached 
her  in  1780,  she  gave  her  hand  the  next  year  to  Antonio  Zucchi, 
a  Venetian  painter,  sixteen  years  older  than  herself.  This  marriage, 
like  her  first  one,  has  given  rise  to  much  controversy.  De  Rossi 
says  that  her  father  saw  in  Zucchi  a  husband  well  suited  to  his 
daughter,  and  that  in  accepting  him  she  obeyed  the  paternal  will, 
while  the  marriage  settlements  have  been  adduced  by  other  write 
as  a  proof  of  her  want  of  affection  for  her  elderly  husband.  That 
her  feelings  towards  him  were  not  romantic  seems  to  be  confirmed 
by  after  events;  but  the  clause  in  the  settlements  securing  £5,000 
for  her  own  use,  and  enjoining  that  Zucchi  is  “  not  to  intermeddle 
therewith,”  was  doubtless  inserted  by  her  wise  old  father,  who  had 
already  seen  her  landed  in  terrible  difficulties  by  her  impulsive 
nature.  Zucchi  had  money  of  his  own,  as  well  as  a  house  in  John 
Street,  Adelphi,  and  he  seems  to  have  been  quite  content  that  his 
wife’s  property  should  be  settled  upon  herself. 

The  newly-married  pair  settled  first  in  Venice,  Angelica’s  father 
living  with  them,  and  after  his  death  they  removed  to  Rome. 
Till  Zucchi ’s  death,  which  took  place  in  1795,  he  constituted  him¬ 
self  the  major-domo  of  the  establishment,  taking  all  business  on 
his  shoulders,  and  allowing  her  to  work  at  her  painting  undisturbed. 
Whether  he  did  this,  as  De  Rossi  says,  because  he  thought  her 
powers  as  an  artist  worthy  of  adoration,  or,  as  later  biographe^ 
have  hinted,  because  he  thought  of  her  more  as  a  breadwinner 
than  as  a  wife,  cannot  now  be  determined.  But  that  he  did  not 
wholly  satisfy  her  heart  can  hardly  be  doubted  in  the  light  of  the 
correspondence  between  Goethe  and  the  Angel,  whose  powers  of 
fascination  were  none  the  less  potent  now  that  forty-eight  years  had  . 
passed  over  her  head.  Goethe  tells  the  story  himself  in  the 
Italieniache  Reiae,  and  it  is  a  story  that  has  been  told  again  and 
again  in  the  course  of  the  world’s  history.  Similar  tastes  drew 
them  together,  he  could  open  his  mind  to  her,  he  could  talk  to 
her  of  his  books  and  literary  projects,  secure  of  her  sympathetac 
comprehension,  till  at  last  the  time  came  when  the  books 
were  laid  aside,  and  they  read  in  the  volume  of  each  other’s  ! 
hearts. 
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"It  is  well  known,”  says  Oppermann  in  his  Bregenzer  Wdlder, 
"tkat  Goethe’s  admiration  for  Angelica  was  such  that,  had  sha 
been  free,  he  would  have  made  her  his  wife,  and  that  a  marriage 
with  her  would  have  given  that  repose  to  his  life  which  was  wanting 
in  his  union  with  the  Vulpina;  but  such  was  not  possible,  as  the 
artist  was,  at  the  time  of  Goethe’s  visit  to  Rome,  the  wife  of  Zucchi.” 

That  Angelica  fully  reciprocated  his  feelings  is  shown  by  her 
letters.  Thus  she  writes  on  May  10th,  1788:  ”  I  live  such  a  sad 
life,  and  because  I  cannot  see  what  1  most  desire,  all  and  everyone 
is  indifferent  to  me,  except  perhaps  our  good  friend  Rufienstein, 
with  whom  I  can  speak  of  you.  The  Sundays  which  once  were  days 
of  joy  have  become  the  saddest  days.  They  seem  to  say,  ‘  We 
return  no  more  ’ ;  but  I  will  not  believe  this — the  words'  return  no 
more  ’  sound  too  hard.” 

This  allusion  to  the  Sundays  is  explained  by  Heinrich  Duntzler 
in  his  life  of  Goethe.  ”  She  was  indeed  an  angelic  soul,”  he  says, 
writing  of  the  tie  between  the  poet  and  the  artist,  “  full  of  tender 
womanhood,  pure  and  ardent,  and  Goethe  felt  a  deep  and  exquisite 
attraction  to  her.  Every  Sunday  he  visited  a  picture  gallery  with 
Angelica,  and  dined  at  her  house.  Each  confided  to  the  other  his 
and  her  whole  passion  and  mood.  Angelica  was  not  happy,  as  her 
husband,  notwithstanding  their  good  means,  wished  her  to  go  on 
painting  for  sale.” 

For  some  time  after  Goethe’s  departure,  the  correspondence  went 
on  apace.  On  May  17th  she  writes:  “I  thank  you  a  thousand 
times,  my  dear  friend,  for  the  joy  your  letter  from  Florence  has 
given  me.  When  I  think  of  you  I  grow  confused.  I  sit  with  the 
pen  in  my  hand,  have  much  to  say,  would  wish  to  say  much  to 
you— every  pulse  of  my  heart  suffers  and  complains.  But  of  what 
use  is  all  this?  Nothing  I  can  say  will  bring  you  back  to  me.  It 
is  better  I  remain  silent;  your  feeling  heart  can  imagine  the  rest. 
Since  the  23rd,  that  last  and  fatal  day,  1  have  been  in  a  dream,  out 
of  which  I  cannot  rouse  myself.  The  lovely  sky,  the  most  beautiful 
scenery — alas  I  even  the  divine  in  art — excites  nothing  in  me.  I 
am  indifferent  to  all.  1  really  believe  1  am  on  the  outer  edge  of 
that  folly  of  which  we  so  often  talked.  In  the  other  world  I  hope 
it  will  be  arranged  that  all  dear  friends  meet  never  more  to  part, 
and  so  I  hope  for  a  happier  life  above.” 

On  August  6th  she  writes:  “  Dreaming  again,  you  will  say;  but 
I  know  you  will  forgive  me.  I  dreamt  last  night  that  you  had  come 
back;  I  saw  you  a  long  way  off,  and  hastened  to  the  entrance  door, 
seized  both  your  hands,  which  I  pressed  so  closely  to  my  heart 
that  with  the  pain  I  awoke.  I  was  angry  with  myself  that  my  joy 
in  my  dream  should  have  been  so  great,  and  that  in  consequence  my 
happiness  had  been  shortened.  Still,  to-day  I  am  content,  for  I 
have  your  dear  letter  written  July  19.  I  rejoice  that  you  are  well, 
snd  wish  you  an  unbroken  course  of  happiness.  For  me,  I  live 
the  life  of  hope  in  a  better  world.” 
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Goetlie’s  affection  for  her  was  no  more  lasting  than  were  a  hun¬ 
dred  others  of  his  love  fancies,  and  when  the  widowed  Duchess  ol 
Weimar  paid  a  visit  to  Rome  in  the  following  year,  he  could  write 
of  his  innamorata  in  dispassionate  terms:  “You  will  have  seen 
Madame  Angelica  by  this  time,  and  this  excellent  woman  must 
from  many  different  points  be  interesting  to  you.” 

The  Duchess  and  her  ladies  were  enchanted  with  Goethe’s  friend, 
and  write  of  her  in  their  letters  to  him  as  “  eine  herzliebe  Frau," 
“a  beautiful  soul,’’  etc.;  while  to  Angelica  herself  the  Duchess 
wrote  in  the  most  gushing  strains  from  Naples:  “How  is  jour 
health,  my  dear  little  woman?  And  arc  you  always  busy— always 
at  your  easel?  Ah!  come  to  Naples!  Come  to  us!  Tell  dear  dd 
Zucchi  to  bring  you.  Farewell,  dearest,  best  of  little  women 
Think  of  me  as  often  as  I  do  of  you. 

“  Your  Amalia.” 

But  one  word  of  affection  from  the  poet  would  have  outweighed 
all  these  effusions  from  the  great  lady,  and  that  word  Goethe  was 
careful  not  to  utter.  Even  while  he  was  in  Rome  he  had  not  kept 
entirely  clear  of  other  love  affairs,  and  now  that  a  year  had  passed 
he  had  no  wish  to  expose  himself  to  any  demands  that  she  might 
make  upon  him.  Ordered  by  the  Grand  Duke  to  go  to  Italy  to 
bring  his  mother  home,  he  made  no  attempt  to  see  Angelica,  but 
only  agreed  to  go  on  the  condition  that  he  might  wait  for  the  Duchess 
in  Venice  instead  of  going  down  to  Rome. 

A  last  communication  passed  between  them  in  1797,  when  be 
write  to  her  to  say  that  the  portrait  she  had  painted  of  the  Duchess 
was  fading,  and  that  re-vamishing  had  been  suggested.  “  But  I  am 
afraid  that  a  w’rong  varnish  ignorantly  applied  might  do  more  harm 
than  good  and  irretrievably  ruin  the  work.  Will  you  therefore  have 
the  kindness  to  tell  me  what  varnish  1  should  use,  and  what  medium 
I  should  employ  to  secure  it.’’ 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  Duchess’s  por¬ 
trait,  no  varnish  that  could  be  applied,  no  medium  that  could  be 
employed,  was  pow'erful  enough  to  prevent  the  portrait  of  Angelica 
from  fading  from  Goethe’s  heart;  but  whether  her  affections  wer*’ 
so  deeply  wounded  as  might  be  supposed  remains  an  open  question. 
At  any  rate,  we  find  her  indulging  in  just  such  another  sentimental 
friendship  with  the  learned  Professor  Herder,  of  Gottingen,  whose 
letters  to  his  wife  'from  Rome  are  excellent  reading: — 

“  Angelica  reminds  me  of  a  Madonna,  or  a  little  dove,’’  he  writes 
naively  to  the  good  haus-frau.  “  She  lives  retired  in  an  ideal  world 
in  which  the  little  birds  and  the  flowers  dweU.  Poor  old  Zucchi 
is  a  good  sort  of  man  in  his  own  way :  he  resembles  a  Venetian 
nobleman  in  a  comedy.’’ 

And  again:  “  The  impression  this  gifted  creature  has  made  upon 
my  mind  is  indelible.  It  will  last  my  w'hole  life,  for  she  is  utterly 
devoid  of  envy,  free  from  vanity,  and  incapable  of  insincerity. 
She  knows  not  what  meanness  is,  and  although  she  is  perhaps  the 
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most  cultivated  woman  in  Europe,  is  full  of  the  sweetest  humility 
iUid  the  most  angelic  innocence.  I  tell  thee  all  this,  my  own, 
because  I  know  that  from  thee  I  need  hide  nothing,  and  because 
thou  wilt  rejoice  with  me  that  after  my  bitter  months  of  solitude 
I  have  found  this  pearl,  or,  rather,  lily,  which  Heaven  has  vouch¬ 
safed  to  me  as  a  blessing  and  reward.  It  is  in  this  light  I  regard 
her.”  » 

Frau  Herder  seems  to  have  sympathised  in  his  feelings  at  first, 
even  going  so  far  as  to  send  her  husband’s  “  blessing  and  reward  ” 
a  kiss  in  a  letter  to  him,  for  he  writes  to  her: — 

“  I  gave  her  thy  kiss  as  it  stood  in  thy  letter,  without  transferring 
it  to  her  lips.  Once  I  did  kiss  her  on  the  forehead,  and  once  she 
unexpectedly  seized  my  hand  and  would  press  it  to  her  lips.  There, 
that  is  all  between  us.  I  thank  my  God  that  He  has  made  me  to 
know  this  pure  soul,  and  that  through  her  I  carry  away  one  pleasant 
memory  from  Rome.” 

But  the  w'ife’s  complaisant  mood  did  not  last  long  apparently, 
for  a  little  later.  Herder  addresses  another  letter  to  her,  which  has 
in  it  a  strain  of  explanation,  and  even  of  excuse: — 

"  In  every  way  Angelica  is  worthy  of  being  joined  to  us  by  a 
close  bond  of  friendship.  She  often  says  to  me  that  the  whole  happi¬ 
ness  of  her  life  depends  upon  the  continuance  of  this  bond ;  that 
she  would  wish  to  die  now,  since  she  has  (and  truly  only  for  such 
a  short  time)  seen  and  known  mo :  it  is  to  her  as  a  dream.  I 
write  to  thee,  my  dearest,  everything,  because  it  is  my  habit  to  do 
so.  Thou  knowost  that  these  words  of  hers  do  not  make  me  vain, 
but  rather  humble.  I  look  upon  the  friendship  of  this  dear  and 
noble  woman  as  a  gift  that  Heaven  has  sent  me,  which  has  turned 
me  from  all  else,  and  in  a  theoretic  manner  has  elevated  my  thoughts 
and  improved  my  whole  being,  for  she  charms  the  mind,  purifies 
and  softens  it,  and  is  a  good,  tender  creature.  Do  love  her  for 
my  sake,  dearest;  she  is  so  good,  and  her  life  is  not  happy.  Thou 
must  promise  an  eternal  friendship  to  her,  and  with  me  render 
thanks  to  Heaven  who  has  given  her  to  me  to  know  and  to  love.” 

Frau  Herder  probably  rendered  her  thanks  to  Heaven  when  she 
got  her  susceptible  professor  home  again,  and  saw  him  settled  down 
to  his  duties  in  Gottingen,  At  any  rate,  he  paid  no  further  visits 
to  his  Roman  lily,  and  when  he  wrote  a  letter  of  introduction  to  her 
for  a  lady  who  went  to  Italy  in  1795,  he  couched  it  in  very  distant 
language : — 

“  Farewell,  gentle  mistress  of  the  new  art  and  of  modest  beauty,” 
is  its  conclusion.  ”  My  wife  desires  her  devoted  remembrances. 
It  is  so  long  since  you  have  written  that  you  must  have  forgotten 
us,  but  we  have  not  forgotten  you.  Once  more  farewell.  My  kind 
regards  to  Heir  Zucchi.” 

Zucchi  died  in  this  same  year,  and  the  fact  that  he  only  left  an 
annuity  of  £15  to  his  wife,  while  the  rest  of  his  property  went  to 
his  brother  and  nephews,  has  been  taken  as  a  proof  that  he  had  no 
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real  affection  for  her.  It  should  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  i 
Angelica  had  ample  means  of  her  own,  and  her  letters  after  his  I 
death  show  that  she  had  no  ill-feeling.  She  speaks  of  “  the  irre-  I 
parable  loss  sustained  by  the  death  of  my  worthy  husband,  friend  I 
and  best  companion,”  and  adds:  “I  have  a  high  regard  for  the  I 
family  of  my  deceased  husband,  and  approve  what  he  has  done  in  I 
favour  of  them.”  I  ] 

Her  cousin,  Anton  Kaufmann,  had  taken  up  his  abode  with  her  I 
when  Zucchi’s  health  began  to  fail,  managing  her  affairs  for  her  I  ' 
in  the  way  that  her  husband  had  done,  and  she  probably  needed  V 
some  such  wise  counsellor,  for  an  unexplained  allusion  in  a  letter  B 
written  by  her  from  Como  in  the  year  1800  show’s  that  time  had  1; 
not  availed  to  check  her  feminine  impulses.  After  mentioning  a  B 
former  visit,  when  she  had  ”  evaded  Love’s  arrow,”  she  says:  l‘ 
“  One  day,  wandering  with  some  chosen  companions  through  the  ■ 
delightful  woods  belonging  to  a  friend’s  villa,  in  a  shady  spot  1  ■ 
came  once  more  upon  Love.  He  was  asleep.  I  drew  near  to  him.  I 
He  awoke  and  smiled  in  a  friendly  manner  at  me.  He  recognised  I 
me,  albeit  Time  had  silvered  my  golden  hair.  Suddenly  he  arose,  B 
mischievously  determined  to  avenge  the  slight  he  had  received  from  B 
me  in  my  early  years.  He  pursued  me,  and,  taking  deliberate  aim,  B 
threw  his  arrow  at  me.  I  had  all  the  trouble  in  the  world  to  escape  B 
the  dart.  ’  ’  B 

She  was  sixty  when  these  words  were  written — a  time  when  most  B 
women  can  wander  at  will  without  any  fear  of  being  made  a  target  I 
for  Cupid’s  arrows;  but  when  six  more  years  had  passed  away  she  I 
was  struck  by  a  dart  aimed  by  a  hand  from  which  there  was  no  I 
escape.  Early  in  1807  her  health  began  to  fail,  and  the  religious  I 
thoughts  which  De  Rossi  quotes  from  her  papers  breathe  a  tender  I 
spirit  of  trust  and  resignation.  She  passed  away  peacefully  on  I 
November  the  fifth,  while  her  cousin  was  reading  to  her  a  hymn  I 
for  the  sick.  I 

Et  in  Arcadia  ego!  Both  Angelica  and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  I 
painted  pictures  of  Arcadian  nymphs  and  shepherds  dancing  near  I 
a  tomb.  ”  What  can  this  mean?  It  seems  to  me  very  nonsensi¬ 
cal!  ”  growled  Dr.  Johnson.  But  Reynolds  was  not  so  terrified 
of  the  autocrat  as  most  people  were.  “  The  King  could  have  told 
you,”  was  his  calm  reply.  “  He  saw  it  yesterday  and  said,  ‘  Ay,  ay. 
Death  is  even  in  Areswiia.’  ” 

Full  of  charm  as  Angelica  undoubtedly  was,  her  personality,  no 
less  than  her  art,  bore  traces  of  the  unreality  of  that  pseudo-classical 
age :  she  was  hailed  as  a  Grace,  she  posed  as  a  Muse,  but  grief 
and  loss  are  present  even  in  Arcadia,  and  as  we  remember  the  pangs 
that  she  suffered  we  cannot  regret  that  Love’s  arrows  have  no  longer 
power  to  wound  her,  and  that — 

‘‘After  life’s  fitful  fever  she  sleeps  well.” 

Mary  Bradford  Writing. 
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[  Vision  de  Noel. 

i  LiLiA,  poupde  de  cinq  ans,  fluette  et  blonde,  joue,  sous  la  vague  sur¬ 
veillance  d’une  bonne,  dans  le  jardin  paternel  qui  avec  la  maison 
;  enclot  son  univers. 

j  Les  airs  protecteurs  et  doctes  du  fr^re  de  sept  ans,  dejii,  d6- 
I  marquent  I’infranchissable  limite,  la  superiority  des  grands  sur  les 
petits.  Tourtant,  il  a  beau  essayer  de  lui  tout  expliquer,  ou  en 
!  dernier  recours  la  mypriser  d’une  moue  locsque  la  question  d^passe 
I  son  savoir,  Lelia  indifferente  se  retranche  en  soi-meme  et  son 
I  imagination  rysoud  le  problfeme. 

Aujourd’hui  dans  le  soleil,  elle  court,  ychappant  a  la  poursuite 
factice  d’une  bande  folatre.  Elle  est  seule  apparemment;  seule 
egalement  A  connaitre  I’importance  et  le  but  de  sa  course  bien  que 
sea  paroles  n’eussent  point  su  les  dyfinir. 

Criant  sa  joie,  traversant  les  allies,  bondissant  les  obstacles,  elle 
va,  vient,  acharnye,  accompagnant  le  vent,  narines  ouvertes 
curieuses  des  rnoindres  senteurs  dparses,  et  les  papillons,  pytales 
volants  s’attardant  aux  fleurs,  sont  moins  rapides. 

La  jupe  courte  yvase  sa  silhouette,  emprisonne,  les  jambes 
longues,  semblables  aux  battants  d’une  cloche  sonnant  des  Paques 
enfantines. 

Enfin  essoufflee,  jetant  un  hurrah  triomphant,  elle  s’aEfaisse  dans 
I’herbe,  son  rire  libyre  ydate  et  brandissant  la  palme  chimyrique  elle 
gecomplait  en  sa  victoire,  et  I’annonce  k  tue-tete. 

La  bonne  acquiesce  par  habitude,  continuant  la  lecjon  du  fr^re, 
mais  Jacques,  lassy  par  I’application  soutenue,  arrache  un  consente- 
ment  facile  et  s’yiance  vers  sa  soeur. 

—  A  quoi  qu’on  va  jouer  tons  les  deux,  dis? 

Lyiia  ramyne  de  loin  ses  grands  yeux  pour  le  fixer. 

—  Eh  bien  oui...  je  te  parle,  je  t’offre  de  jouer... 

Ilmesure  la  minuscule  Lyiia,  insiste  en  I’entrainant : 

—  Aliens,  viens... 

Nullement  flattye,  elle  lui  tourne  le  dos,  hausse  les  epaules  et 
declare : 

—  Non...  je  ne  veux  pas  de  toi,  tu  es  trop  brusque,  tu  me  fais 
toujours  mal. 

Jacques,  se  souvenant  des  recommandations  patemelles,  soupire, 
accabiy:  “  C’est  bien  embetant  que  vous  soyiez  si  ‘  gosse  ’...  et  puis 
les  filles  <;a  ne  comprend  rien,  qa  pleure  pour  tout,  et  on  finit  toujours 
par  recevoir  des  taloches  pour  avoir  froissy  on  ne  sait  quoi ! . . . 

—  Hy  bien,  alors,  va-t’en...  j’ai  assez  de  mes  amis... 

—  Quels  amis?...  tu  n’as  meme  pas  tea  poupyes  ni  ta 
mdnagerio  1 1 
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—  Mes  amis  vivent,  rep6te-t-elle,  convaincue,  montrant  dj 
doigt,  —  tiens,  voilii  Mimi,  Jean,  Colette,  Eobert. 

II  roule  des  yeux  ^carquill^s  autour  de  la  pelouse  vide  et  s’esclaSe 

—  Dieu,  que  tu  es  bete,  mais  il  n’y  a  personne...  personae,  mj 
pauvre  petite... 

Froiss^e,  mais  nullement  4branl^e,  Ldlia  se  16ve,  toise  le  grand 
fr^re  aveugle,  et  s’^cartant  de  lui,  tr^s  digne,  declare: 

—  Puisque  tu  ne  veux  pas  ‘  les  ’  voir,  laisse-moi  tranquille.  Moi 
je  les  aime  parce  qu’ils  sent  doux... 

II  r^fl^chit.  Sa  maman  compte  sur  lui  en  sa  quality  d’aine,  pom 
la  prot4ger...  ndanmoins  elle  abuse  de  sa  faiblesse  jusqu’k  insinuer 
des  presences  fantastiques...  certes  lui  aussi  croit  aux  belles  f^esqui 
exaucent  les  vceux  et  transforment  les  petits  garqons  en  princes 
charmants  hdroiques,  mais  le  livre  referme,  Jacques  oublie  cej 
mirages  des  heures  de  recompense  pour  s’^brouer  dans  les  realites 
des  jours  methodiquemenl  divises  par  le  travail  et  la  bruyante 
recreation. 

Alors?...  que  signifie  la  boutade  de  Leiia? 

II  cherche.  Qui  sait  si  les  petites  filles  ignorantes  n’entendent 
pas  le  secret  des  fees?  ou  peut-etre  qu’elles  leur  apparaissent?... 

Plein  de  respect  pour  son  raisonnement,  il  suit  I’enfant  sans  bniit. 

Elio  choisit  tranquillement  sa  cachetto,  derrifere  un  treillage  de 
roses  grimpantes. 

Il  guette,  retenant  son  souffle...  il  esp^re  voir  une  forme  humaine 
s’cvader  du  tronc,  la  en  face  d’ello...  sous  la  feuillaison  d’emeraude... 

Tranquille,  Leiia  sourit,  se  penche,  semble  ecouter,  ses  mains  ont 
des  tendresses  inattendues,  ses  bras  des  calineries  reservees  selon  son 
caprice.  Sa  mine  mobile  exprime  une  respectueuse  attention,  si 
bouche  tour  a  tour  severe  ou  consentante  s’offre  au  cercle  invisiblq 
qui  concentre  en  elle,  Tidole,  sa  devotion  tacite. 

Jacques  haletant  epie  le  moindre  fremissement... 

Cinq  eternelles  minutes... 

Il  n’y  tient  plus,  d’un  elan  ramasse  il  saute  et  roule  aux  cotes  de 
Leiia  terrorisee  qui  hurle  de  toute  sa  peur. 

La  bonne,  le  pSre,  la  m^re,  le  jardinier  accourent,  se  precipitent, 
surgissant  de  partout,  le  chien  joint  aux  lamentations  un  aboiement 
hysterique. 

Jacques,  ahuri,  tremble,  incapable  de  comprendro  ce  dechaine- 
ment,  le  p^re  gifle  sa  figure  deconfite,  on  le  renvoie  sous  1 ’escorts 
severe  de  la  gouvernante,  tandis  que  la  m^re,  serrant  centre  elle 
Leiia,  I’emmene,  ecrasee  de  baisers;  et  nul  ne  chercha  le  pourquoi 
de  la  soudaine  tempete ! ! 

Des  jours,  des  semaines,  Leiia  ne  differe  des  autres  que  par  U 
flamme  qui  veille  dans  ses  pupilles  vertes  bordees  de  noir,  elle 
accepto  le  frere  et  ses  brusqueries  aimantes. 

Mais  la  famille  s’afflige  de  ce  serieux  deplace,  de  co  mystere  qui 
la  cerne  et  la  rend  plus  fragile. 

La  nuit,  de  terribles  reveils  assomment  son  sommeil,  les  cauche- 
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mare  la  poursuivent  longtemps  avanfc  que  les  mots  apaisants,  les 
caresses  ne  les  puissent  dissoudre. 

L’^nigme  de  ce  cerveau  qu’un  monde  g6re,  oil  s’agitent  des  etres 
transformant  les  valeurs  visuelles,  d^passe  les  suppositions. 

Les  docteurs  consult^s  diagnostiquent,  ^galement  arrogants,  leurs 
ignorances : 

—  Hallucinations  provoquees  par  exc^s  de  nerfs  sur  un  corps  trop 
1  sensitif,  la  croissance,  la  comprehension,  remettront  I’equilibre. 

Tapie  derriere  sa  petite  ame,  Leiia,  timor^e  par  la  dure  raison  des 
grandes  ombres  humaines,  serre  centre  son  cceur  ses  chores  visions, 
ses  compagnons.  On  s’acharne  a  les  lui  arracher  sournoisement,  elle 
les  aime,  elle  defend  des  mechants  son  tr^sor  et  ne  pourrait  les 
abandonner  ssins  mourir. 

...Autour  de  son  regard  elle  sent  I’etonnement  inquisiteur. 
Blessee  de  ce  doute  perp^tuel  pour  ses  amours  naives  et  fortes,  elle 
replie  ses  ailes  sur  sa  foi  et  apprend  la  milancolie  de  la  veritS. 

Durant  de  lentes  heures  elle  se  confie  au  chien:  l^chant  les 
menottes  tendres,  la  brave  bete  approuve,  et  les  yeux  ronds  ex- 
pressifs  et  muets  interrogent  davantage.  Les  pattes  lourdes  se 
calent  gauchement  entre  les  genoux  accueillants.  Dicky,  sa  chose, 
docile,  palpitonte,  hdMe,  lui  appartient  imiquement.  Elle  abuse 
de  sa  puissance  pom:  s'en  convaincre  et  s’en  r^jouir.  Ce  batard, 
aussi  inintelligent  qu’affectueux,  au  premier  regard  se  voua  sa 
despote  souveraine. 

II  se  rend  compte  qu’il  eut  agonise  lamentablement,  trainant  sa 
patte  cassde,  si  un  poignet  faible  et  d4cid6  ne  I’avait  arrach4  aux 
roues  brutales.  Malgre  son  mal  il  reconnut  le  sauveur  et  I’esp^rance 
.  future. 

L’enfant  t4moin  de  I’accident  banal,  risquant  I’^crasement, 

!  s’dtait  eSectivement  jetde  dans  le  tumulte  de  la  rue,  ne  caimant  ses 
sanglots  qu’avec  la  promesse  qu’on  recueillerait  et  gu^rirait  son 
j  protdgd.  Nul  ne  se  souciant  de  le  r^clamer,  Dicky,  choy6,  retrouva 
I’usage  de  sa  patte  et  sa  gaiety. 

Incapable  de  s’orienter,  il  exasp4rait  par  son  manque  de  flair  et  de 
=  comprehension.  Brusqu6  par  la  domesticity,  toiyr^  par  les  maitres, 
i  Ldlia  seule  le  gatait. 

*  Elle  I’instruisait  aussi.  Comme  on  lui  defendait  d’arracher  les 
i  fleurs  pour  ne  pas  abimer  les  plates-bandes,  elle  lui  murmurait  douce- 
I  ment  de  ne  les  point  pi^tiner  pour  ne  pas  les  blesser,  revisant  ainsi 
!  naturellement  la  leijon  pratique  en  conseil  d’amour. 

Or,  Noel  approchait,  escorty  de  ses  frimas. 

I  Fr^re  et  sceur  vidant  leur  cceur  de  tous  leurs  souhaits,  languis- 
saient,  fascinys  par  la  veiliye  mystique  et  les  cheminyes  pro- 
metteuses... 

Jdsus  en  naissant  enverrait  ses  anges  chargys  de  joujoux,  et  Lyiia 
savait  que  ses  amis  I’accompagneraient. 

Dans  le  remue-mynage  du  chateau  bien  chaud,  Jacques  et  Lyiia 
I  se  serrant  la  main,  circulaient  en  chuchotant  derri^re  les  portes 
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closes,  d^fendues  a  leur  curiosite,  et  oil  la  m^re  alignait  leg  surprigej 
et  chargeait  I’arbre  de  scintillantes  merveilles. 

Dehors,  une  neige  fine,  pareille  k  de  la  ouate  d41i6e,  tombe 
recouvre  le  pare  et  le  lointain  d’une  parure  innocente  et  neuve  ■ 
les  branches,  les  feuilles,  les  hales  retiennent  leurs  bourreletj 
immacul^s. 

Dans  un  besoin  d ’expansion  solitaire,  L61ia  lache  son  compagnoi 
et  appelle  Dicky.  II  lui  faut  murmurer  dans  les  larges  oreilles 
pendantes  ce  qui  I’^toufie,  les  splendeurs  de  son  cerveau,  que  Jacques 
repousserait  du  haut  de  ses  sept  ans. 

—  Dicky . . .  Dicky . . , 

Comme  il  tarde  a  lui  ob^ir,  la  petite  voix  redouble  d’autoriW. 

—  Dicky...  Dicky... 

Itien  dans  I’^cho  des  longues  galeries...  son  cceur  se  serre...elle 
court,  s’affole...  son  cri  donne  I’alerte...  mais  Dicky  reste  coL 
lienseign^s  au  passage,  les  gens  k  leur  toiu:  s’aperqoivent  de  ladis- 
parition.  L ’inquietude  se  propage,  les  domestiques  partent  au 
hasard.  Delia  desoiee  oublie  la  Noel  joyeuse,  la  creche,  les  cadeaui 
attendus...  Que  lui  importe  a  present? 

Son  Dicky  perdu  git  certainement  dans  le  froid  de  I’hiver,  en- 
gourdi,  incapable  de  s’orienter. 

Heure  apres  heure  traine  son  angoissante  attente.  Jacques  ei 
vain  essaie  de  la  consoler :  “  Sotte...  <ja  n’est  qu’un  chien,  aprestout, 
on  t’en  donnera  un  autre...” 

LeUa  se  bute,  et  donne  a  1 ’animal  deiaisse  ses  larmes  et  sou 
cceur  neuf. 

Enfin,  fatiguee  par  cette  peine  plus  lourde  que  sa  minuscule 
personne,  ses  yeux  se  ferment,  elle  s’endort  dans  les  bras  de  sa 
mkre  soulag^e. 

Et  Delia  reve. 

Elle  respire  doucement,  pour  passer  le  seuil  du  pays  que  chacun 
possi;de  derri6re’  le  rideau  des  paupi^res. 

D^a  reve. 

”  Un  gazouillis  d’oiseaux,  un  ciel  bleu  rose,  une  neige  brillante 
cristal  pulvdris^,  et  dans  une  radiosit^  blafarde  se  precise  un  per- 
sonnage  v4tu  d’une  clartd  plus  vive  qui  flotte  vers  elle.” 

Saint  Franqois  d ’Assise  ! 

D 'enfant  le  reconnait.  Si  souvent  elle  s’attendrit  devant  son 
image  pr4f6r4e. 

Elle  salt  qu’Il  aime  les  animaux,  qu’Il  leur  parle  f rater nellement, 
^tendant  son  amour  aux  fleurs,  aux  insectes,  au  soleil,  au  vent,  t 
la  pluie,  h  tout  ce  qui  vit,  k  tout  ce  qui  souffre... 

Des  bras  tendus,  elle  sourit  et  s’^crie,  confiante : 

—  Saint  Franqoisl...  tu  m’apportes  mon  Dicky... 

Da  silhouette  s’arrete,  la  bouche  s’entr’ouvre,  les  yeux  infims 
se  posent  sur  D41ia  comme  un  faisceau  de  lumi^re,  et  I’enfant,  sou- 
lev4e  par  les  mains  caressantes,  pose  sa  joue  sur  I’^paule  accueillant* 

—  Oui,  tendre  D^lia,  je  vous  ramene  votre  Dicky.  C’est  la  fete 
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’  de  J^BUS.  II  faut  le  b^iiir  dans  la  joie,  et  je  viens  apporter  aux 
enfante  les  d^sirs  de  leurs  coeurs... 

Ecoutez  les  paroles  de  votre  ame ;  elles  viennent  de  tout  ce  qui 
,  languit,  de  tout  ce  qui  souffre,  de  tout  ce  qui  ne  peut  s’exprimer... 
i  Get  appel  frissonue  dans  toute  la  Nature,  que  votre  geste  ramasse 
cette  priere  muette,  votre  piti6,  votre  amour  feront  le  miracle  de 
rMemption.  Ne  vous  assourdissez  pas  par  le  bruit  de  la  Vie,  laissez 
respirer  votre  Ame  dans  la  puret4  des  Echos  lointains...  gardez 
jalousement  le  Secret  de  vos  visions.  Ceux  qui  vous  aiment  eb  vous 
entourent  ne  savent  pas;  pardonnez-leur,  car  ils  ne  sont  pas  clairs 
comme  vous,  seule  votre  bont6  peut  leur  enseigner  le  chemin  que 
•  vous  connaissez. 

Regardez...  Les  amis  de  vos  jeux  solitaires  sont  venus  avec  moi, 

^  ils  ne  vous  abandonnent  pas,  ils  vous  suivent,  vous  prot'^gent,  vous 
cyrissent... 

Lelia  sans  6tonnement  vit  les  formes  enfantines  lui  tendant  leurs 
i  ofirandes,  des  gerbes  I’entouraient,  et  rires  et  baisers  dclataient 
comme  des  fusdes  parfumdes. 

Saint  Francois  parla  encore  : 

—  Ecoutez  leur  voix,  obdissez  b.  leurs  conseils...  Mais  parce 
I  que  les  ‘  vivants  ’  ignorent  ces  choses  d’un  autre  monde,  k  partir 
!  de  ce  Noel,  renferrnez  dans  le  coffreb  de  votre  conscience  et  de  vos 
i  yeux  le  Secret  divin  que  je  confie  k  vous  privilegide,  tendre  L61ia. 

Trop  jeune  pour  pdn^trer  cette  philosophic  humanitaire,  elle 
:  buvait  comme  une  musique  la  parole  limpide,  et  le  sens  exact  s’in- 
‘  crustait  cn  elle,  car  dans  ce  corps  de  cinq  ans,  la  sagesse  des  sifecles 
’  accumul^s  savait. 

Maintenanb  Saint  Francois  pose  ses  doigts  transparents  sur 
!  les  cheveux  blonds,  Ldlia  sent  son  coeur  bondir  et  son  etre  entier 
!  quitter  le  sol...  Entourd  de  son  escorte  11  s’en  retourne  comme 
i  sur  des  ailes. 

Elle  dcarquille  ses  yeux,  sure  du  miracle...  son  Dicky. 

Li,  dans  la  vaste  plaine  neigeuse.  Saint  Francois  se  courbe. 
Les  flocons  fondent  sous  ses  pas,  les  fleurs  naissent  et  tendent  leurs 
tiges...  A  son  approche  I’hiver  devenait  printemps... 

L41ia  regarde... 

Saint  Francois  ramasse  son  Dicky...  Au  contact  des  mains  piures, 
I’animal  se  ranime.  II  caresse  la  bete,  I’eau  s’6vapore,  le  poll  aspire 
la  chaleur.  Alors,  plaqant  ses  paumes  qui  dardent  des  rayons  sur 
latete  abrutie  du  chien  qu’ll  attire.  Saint  Francois  marche  k  reculons, 
traversant  le  chemin  fleuri  qui  serpente  dans  la  vaste  plaine  imma- 
culde,  jusqu’k  rejoindre  Ldlia. 

Elle  ne  peut  pas  parler,  mais  son  bonheur  I’entoure.  Dicky  se 
secoue  k  ses  pieds,  encore  hypnotist  sous  la  pluie  d’or  qui  I’a  con¬ 
duit. 

Tout  s’dvanouit. 

L41ia  voit  sa  mkre  pench^e  sur  son  r6veil. 

I  — Maman...  Maman!...  Dicky,  Dicky... il  est  re venu... 
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La  m^re  soupire...  Jusqu’^i  dix  kilometres  k  la  ronde,  battusen 
tous  les  sens,  nulle  trace  de  I’animal...  surement  raort  apr^s  une 
journ^  enti^re  dans  la  temperature  glaciale... 

Leiia  s’^chappe  de  la  prison  des  caresses  qui  tente  de  retarder 
I’aveu,  elle  n’^coute  pas  le  leurre  inutile,  elle  s’eiance,  mal  pour-  ■ 
suivie,  jusqu’k  la  grille  du  pare. 

Dicky,  la  queue  entre  les  jambes,  apeur^,  contrit,  attend  qu’on 
lui  ouvre... 

Noel,  1919.  Regina  Eegis. 
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